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THE GURNEY PAPERS.—NO. VI. 


Tuer is a certain point to which complacency and forbearance may 
go, but there is also a certain point at which they will stop; and when 
I awoke in the morning, and thought over the events of the preceding 
evening, and moreover found my poor Harriet extremely unwell, I fell 
to considering what course I could adopt to rescue her and myself from 
the unbearable thraldom in which we found ourselves, without offending 
Cuthbert, or evincing a proper sense of gratitude for the kindnesses he 
had lavished upon us. 

I was perfectly satisfied of his entire unconsciousness that he was 
doing anything either to distress or inconvenience us ; he felt convinced 
that we must like what he liked, or perhaps it would be nearer the truth 
to say, that he did not trouble himself to think much upon the subject. 
By this I do not mean that he was indifferent to our comfort or happi- 
ness, but that seeing the readiness with which all his wishes were com- 
plied with, and hearing neither remonstrance nor complaint, he was not 
aware that he was, in point of fact, making us positively miserable. 

As the morning wore on, however, I began to think that ‘my mind 
was likely to be occupied with even more important matters. Harriet’s 
indisposition increased, and I was informed about seven o’clock by the 
proper authorities that it would be advisable to call in medical aid. I[ 
immediately went to Harriet to inquire whether her disinclination to 
Sniggs continued as strong as ever, and in reply was referred to her 
mother, fur whom she had sent. 

I knew exactly what the result of this reference would be. The 
prejudice entertained by Mrs. Wells against the unfortunate son of 
Galen, however natural, was unconquerably strong ; and as the tone of 
Harriet’s voice convinced me that in submitting the subject to her fond 
parent she would say nothing likely to remove or mitigate it, I deter- 
mined at once to send off a servant to Dr. Downey, a lady’s doctor of 
considerable reputation and extensive practice, who lived within a very 
short distance of Winchester. Time it seemed would not allow of my 
sending to London for a Sir Charles or a Sir John, as I had, with a 
view to soothing poor Sniggs’s feelings, originally intended. I was, 
therefore, compelled to run the risk of offending him, hoping, however, 
in some degree to qualify what I knew would be considered a grievance, 
by getting Aon to join him in the commission with the Doctor, who, in 
addition to his eminent professional qualities, was the very pink of 
politeness and a universal favourite. : 

Finding that the pro d arrangement was agreeable to Harriet, I 
forthwith wrote to the Doctor and sent off my letter, and had the satis- 
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faction of finding upon Mrs. Wells’s arrival that what I had done, met 
with her entire approbation. From the moment, however, that the 
Doctor was sent for and my respected mother-in-law proceeded to her 
daughter’s room, I felt—certainly as I never had felt before—my anxiety 
commenced—my worry had begun. I dreaded lest the Doctor should 
come too late, that some unforeseen accident would befal my beloved 
Harriet, I felt, in short, as if I had suddenly become a useless and super- 
flaous member of the family ; I walked about the hall, went into one room, 
and then into another—stopped—listened—then sat down; until at 
length I resolved upon going into the grounds and made a sort of bu- 
siness of looking at the celery and sea-kale in the kitchen garden. The 
kale covers might have been bee-hives, the celery trenches a parsley- 
bed for all I cared, and into the house I came again, when to my horror I 
heard a sound certainly most unexpected by me at such a moment ; that 
of the tuning of a fiddle in the drawing-room next to my wife’s bed 
chamber. I stepped up-stairs astounded at such a circumstance, and there 
beheld Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master, just in the act of beginning 
the then popular country-dance of the “ Opera Hat,” that being fixed for 
the first practice of the before-breakfast lesson to the young ladies. 

When I entered the room the two pets, dressed with remarkably short 
petticoats and dirty white kid shoes, sprang forward to welcome me, and 
expected, I conclude, to see me look remarkably well pleased. 

“* My dear girls,” said I, “ you cannot take your lesson here, nor, 
as I think, anywhere else this morning; Mrs. Gurney is extremely ill, 
and the noise will distract her.” 

“ Til,’ said Jane, “* what’s the matter with her, uncle ?”” 

** Jane,”’ said Kitty, “ how can you be so foolish—she is not very 
il), uncle ?” 

** Indeed she is,”’ said I. 

* And so is Tom,” said Jane, “ he is all out in a rash, and can’t see 
out of his eyes. Pappy is not up yet, but I’ll tell him as soon as I 
can.” 

** Indeed !” said I, wondering at the sort of mind in which a Har- 
riet and Mrs. Falwasser’s Tom could be by any means associated. 

During this little colloquy, Mr. Kittington, in stockinet pantaloons 
and pumps—time half-past eight in the morning—stood fiddle in hand 
naturally looking particularly awkward. 

“ I tell you what we can do,” said Kate, “ we can go and take our 
lesson in the laundry, because I know it will vex Pappy if we lose it 
altogether.” 

“ It is,” said I, “ an essential point in your education.” 

** Besides,” added Kate, “ Mr. Kittington has had to come I don’t 
know how far to give it us.” 

* Do what you please, my love,” said I, “ only Harriet is not well 
enough to bear the noise here.” 

I did this civilly and quietly, although I felt sick and wretched, be- 
cause I did not like to allow the dancing-master to see that the domina- 
tion of the Falwassers was so irksome to us as it really was, and because 
I did not wish the professor of the Terpsichorean art—or science—as 
the case may be, to think that I underrated either the importance of the 
study, or his own personal assiduity in giving his attendance; and go I 
conclude they did retire to the laundry, for I heard no more fiddling; 
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nor did I see the young ladies, as it turned out, till a late period of the 
day. 

sent for Foxcroft, inquired how her mistress was, not daring to 
venture near the room myself. She told me that she was going on very 
well. This satisfied me ; I did not quite understand what it meant; but 
the words “ very well,’ conveyed to my mind the intelligence generally 
which I wished to receive. I went to the breakfast-room ; there every- 
thing was in order—neat, nice, cool, and comfortable—just the same as 
if Harriet had been in perfect health. So it is if the master of a house 
dies—the whole establishment goes on seemingly of itself for a week or 
two, without heing in the slightest degree affected by his disappearance. 
This arises from the fact, that after all the discussions and dissertations 
upon feeling and gratitude and affection, and all the rest of it, in the 
relative position of servant and master, there is nothing in death nor 
destruction sufficiently strong to break in upon the routine of duty so 
long as it is paid for. The man who cleans the plate, cleans it as ener- 
getically, while the man whose plate it was three days before, lies upon 
tressels screwed up in his coffin, as he did that day week, when the 
defunct used his portion of it. Kittington, the dancing-master, in his 
stockinets and pumps, would just as enthusiastically have taught my 
half or three-quarter nieces to jump and wriggle and twist, to the tune 
of the ** Opera Hat,” if Harriet had been lying dead in the same room, 
instead of being only seriously indisposed: and so it is in all callings 
and professions. Hamlet asks Horatio, speaking of the grave-digger— 

“ Hath this fellow no feeling in his trade ?” 


And as Shakspeare shows in every line he has written the most perfect 
knowledge of human nature that man without inspiration—was it with- 
out ?—ever possessed, it may be thought absurd to say one syllable 
more upon the subject, except that although still young I have lived 
long enough to observe, that so far from a man not having a feeling in 
his trade, it is completely the reverse; his feeling in his trade is so 
strong, that it supersedes any feeling towards any trade except his 
own. Send for your carpenter, bid him put you up some fifty yards of 
treillage whereupon you wish your jessamines and honeysuckles to twine, 
or over which you propose your clustering ivy to creep; Ais point is the 
treillage, and in order that he may make what he thinks a workmanlike 
job of the treillage, half your jessamines and honeysuckles, and two-thirds 
of your ivy are destroyed. To him follows the painter, who cares as 
little for the carpenter as he does for the remnant of your shrubs and 
climbers; he, only desirous of setting himself off as an artist in 
his way, not only paints the treillage, but covers with his invisible 
green, visible to the naked eye, the stems, branches, and leaves of every 
one of the pet plants which, unconsciously conniving at your scheme 
of screening, are good enough to intertwine themselves in your treillage. 
The bricklayer heedlessly annihilates the efforts of the painter in making 
his work strong and good which is to support the superstructure, and the 
plumber who comes to consolidate certain corners and crannies, completes 
the job by sending his Etna-like rivers of boiling lead over the roots of 
the unhappy specimens for which all the pains have been taken.and 
all the pence expended. 
I remember hearing Mathews, who, as the reader knows, was m 
first enticer to dramatic writing, telling a story of a man a had made 
M 
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with exquisite neatness of beauty, so far as the word is applicable to 
such a subject, a Hessian boot, the height of which did not exceed 
three or four inches, but whose sole and bedy presented as beautiful a spe- 
cimen of workmanship as ever was seen. Mathews was delighted with 
the ingenuity and skill displayed in the construction of this little bijou, 
and offered to buy it. The artist declined selling it. Mathews then 

roposed that he should let him have a repetition of it. The difference 
Séineen a repetition and a copy has been established by Lawrence and 
other illustrious painters. ‘* No, Sir,’’ said the man, “I would do any- 
thing for you that I could do for anybody, but I made that little boot in 
a moment of enthusiasm, and I feel confident that I never could make 
another like it.” 

This is a proof that a man may be really enthusiastic, and have the 
powerful “feeling in his trade,’’ which I contend generally exists, and 
which ought always to exist to ensure success; and I say so, not oniy 
upon Dr. Johnson’s principle, that, whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well, but because I am certain that, unless a man believe the 
particular pursuit in which he is engaged, let it be what it may, to be 
vitally important to society at large, he never will be anything in the 
craft or trade which he may have adopted. 

I have spoken of one actor—whose whole heart and mind are oc- 
cupied in his profession, Mathews—and not only are his heart and mind 
engaged in it, as the “ means whereby he doth sustain his house ;” but 
they are more honourably and more enthusiastically involved in an 
anxiety to uphold the character of the profession which he so brightly 
adorns. ‘Terry—a man of great reading—of powerful intellect—and of 
high available talent—has but recently come amongst us; but if I pro- 
phecy aright, Terry will never attain his just rank as an actor. The reason 
is plain ; he treats the art as a trade,and feels always disposed to laugh 
at himself, even when he is on the edge of a great performance. If he 
takes a fancy to a part, he will act it, con amore, but only as a joke; 
and although still new to the London boards, it is clear to me that his 
perception of the ridiculous, makes him sneer at the success which his 
not half-developed powers procure him: so, as I have already said, it is 
with all men; and as a proof how far the “enthusiasm of the moment ” 
will carry me, I will write down here, that which, as I never read 
what I write, and as my papers are not intended for the public eye, or 
public criticism, it does not much matter if I have written down 
before, a dialogue I once overheard between two scavengers at the 
corner of Spring-gardens. 

They were sweeping up the mud, and spooning it into a cart with an 
almost inevitable certainty of Shrapnelizing the “ passing villagers,” 
when, in a pause from their labours, one, he with the shovel, said to the 
other, “I say, Bill, what’s gone with Jim, I han’t seen him about a 
long time ?”’ 

* Can’t say,” said Broom; ‘I guess as how som’think’s happened 
to him unforeseen.” 

“ He was a good un,”’ said Scoop. 

“ Yes,” said he of the besom, “ bi was a smartish chap ata crossing, 
or anything straight forward ; but as for a bit of fancy work, sweeping 
round a post, or anythink o’ that sort, he hadn’t no kind of taste what- 
sumever.” 
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If I am inadvertently repeating myself, I cannot help it ; the dialogue 
seems wonderfully well calculated to exhibit 


** A ruling passion, strong in mud.” 


And still better to prove the justice of my original aphorism, that, with- 
out enthusiasm, all labour isin vain. 

When the young ladies who seemed entirely to sympathize with the 
dancing master, as to the importance of the lesson, had flitted to the laun- 
dry as a fit scene of action, I waited impatiently for—what I could hardly 
define. Cuthbert at length got up, was dressed, and, as usual, wheeled 
into breakfast, but Mrs. Brandyball pleaded headache, I have every 
just reason for thinking sincerely, and did not make her appearance ; 
Cuthbert and I were therefore téte-d-téie at the morning’s repast, 

* Poor Tommy,” said Cuthbert, “ is—ah, dear—very unwell; he 
came to see me while Hutton was getting me up ; he is all over red spots, 
—I] must send for Sniggs after breakfast.” 

Now, of all things in the world that I did not desire, or rather of all 
things in the world I particularly wished to avoid, was a visit from 
Sniggs in the course of this morning. I knew him so well, and was so 
perfectly aware of the activity of his interference, that I was convinced 
neither solicitation nor remonstrance would prevent his making his way 
to poor Harriet, whose very safety might depend upon her not being 
excited, as I knew she would be by his appearance in her room, the 
moment he heard she was unwell. 

“I think,” said I, “as I expect Dr. Downey here in an hour or two, 
it would be no bad thing to let him see Tom.” 

“ True,” said Cuthbert, “‘so he may; but then I asked Sniggs to 
come here to-day to play chess, and it is only his coming a little earlier, 
and then he can see Harriet, and so, because the physician, whatever 
you call him, may not be here in time—eh—it is as well, as Mrs. 
Brandyball says, to have two strings to one’s bow—eh ?”’ 

All these arrangements of Cuthbert’s were made, as usual, uncon- 
sciously, as if expressly for the subversion of all my prudential plans of 
operation; and yet I did not see how I could counteract their effect ; 
for if I confided to him Harriet’s disinclination for Sniggs, the first 
thing Cuthbert would most assuredly do, would be to tell him the whole 
story the moment he arrived, and thus make an enemy, even if he were 
yet friendly, of the peripatetic reporter of Blissfold. 

** Now,” said Cuthbert, “ have you formed any plans with regard to 
the young stranger ?” 

** What,” said I, “ the child unborn !”’ 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, “I am to be godfather; and you shall find, 
my dear Gilbert, that I do not consider the obligations of such a con- 
nection merely nominal. If it is a boy, let him have a profession—make 
him - lawyer—or—eh—perhaps that will be too fatiguing,—and if it is 
a girl ’—— 

“A thousand thanks for all your kindnesses,” said I; “but let us 
secure the treasure, before we discuss how to dispose of it.” 

*‘ Nothing like foresight,’ said Cuthbert; “I am sorry for poor 
Tommy—I—hadn’t Hutton better step to Sniggs’s ?” 

The kindness which mingled with my brother’s anxiety to upset my 
schemes was so remarkable, and so genuine, that I did not know how to 
thwart him in his wishes, and was on the point of ringing for his man, 
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when the sound of wheels caught my ear. I turned to the window, and 
saw, to my delight and surprise, the great object of my present so- 
licitude, Dr. Downey’s carriage rapidly approaching the house. 

“ Here’s the Doctor,” said 1; “we need not send for Sniggs ; he 
shall see Tom before he goes up-stairs.”’ . 

** Ah,” said Cuthbert,” looking quite satisfied, “ that will do nicely,” 

I hastened tothe hall to welcome the physician, whose early appear- 
ance was very agreeably accounted for by the fact, that my servant on 
horseback had overtaken him about four miles from Ashmead, as he was 
returning from a visit of a similar nature to that, which he immediately 
turned his horses’ heads to pay to Harriet. 

I presented the Doctor to my brother, and then went up-stairs to 
apprise Mrs. Wells of his arrival. Cuthbert, who thought of nothing 
but Tommy and his rash, began immediately to open his case to the 
Doctor, who, not being the least aware that there was a second patient 
to attend to, was mystified in a great degree by Cuthbert, who, in con- 
sequence of what I had said with respect to Susaen’s seeing the boy 
before he visited Harriet, thought that I had left the room to fetch him 
for inspection. 

“*T always a ( said Cuthbert, “that prevention is better than cure, 
and that the earlier anything of this sort—eh, is looked after the better.” 

** Certainly, Sir,”’ said the Doctor, gracefully bowing his well-pow- 
dered head, “ nothing is wiser than precaution.” 

“ I don’t exactly understand the cause of the complaint,” said Cuth- 
bert; “ but I dare say you will be able to tell when you see the patient.”’ 

** Why,” said the Doctor, with a look which implied some little doubt 
of Cuthbert’s state of mind, “ yes, I ”»—— 

** I think it may proceed from cold,” said Cuthbert ; “ being out at 
night will do it sometimes —letting off squibs and fireworks—silly thing 
—poor dear, nearly lost an eye already, poor thing.” 

he Doctor pushed back his chair, and stuck the poker into the fire. 

** Yes, Sir,” said he, “ very likely.” 

“Great romps overheat themselves,’ said Cuthbert; “ my two 
daughters are never half careful enough in that respect ; [’m often afraid 
that something of the same sort will happen to them.”’ 

* Oh,” said Downey, walking etn the window, “yes, Sir, as I 
said just now, caution is wisdom.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Cuthbert, delighted with the urbane manner in which 
the physician humoured him, “ and especially about their age, poor 
things, before they have done growing.”’ 

* You are quite right, Sir,”’ said Downey, “ quite—perfectly, nothing 
can be more judicious. Does Mr. Gurney expect me to follow him ?”’ 

** No, no,”’ said Cuthbert, “he is gone to fetch your patient—pro- 
bably dirty hands want washing,—hair to be combed, or something 
of that sort,—wicked little thing, and as full of mischief as possible.” 

What farther might have been said to illuminate the physician, had 
the dialogue lasted any longer, it is impossible to surmise. Certes, my 
friend Downey's eyes greeted me with a look of infinite satisfaction as I 
made my appearance. 

“ Well, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, “‘ where’s Tommy ?” 

“Qh,” said I, “I quite forgot, I will ring the bell for Hutton to 
fetch him.” 

** T thought you were gone on purpose,” said Cuthbert, “else I could 
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have rung myself, or, at all events, have requested the Doctor to do so 
for me.” 

“* May I presume to ask,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ who Tommy is?” 

** A son-in-law of my brother’s,” said I, ‘who feels unwell, and 
whom my brother wishes you to see,”’ 

* Oh,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I understand—I did not at first see :” 
saying which, he withdrew the poker from the fire, and laid it on the 
fender.” 

Hutton obeyed the summons, received his orders, and in a few 
minutes returned with Master Tommy, whose appearance was by no 
means prepossessing. 

“* Come here, Tommy, my dear,”’ said Cuthbert; “let this gentleman 
look at you.”” 

‘“* Shan’t,” said Tom. ‘“ I won’t be physicked—not for nobody ;— 
the pimples is come hout, and they may go hin agin for all I care, only 
they hitches like winkin.” 

“* My dear Sir,”’ said Dr. Downey, “ there is no question about the 
young gentleman,—a clear case of small-pox.”’ 

“ Small-pox, Sir!’ said Cuthbert; “I never had it, Sir. I shall 
die of it. Tommy, my love, go to the other end of the room. Gilbert, 
open the window,—ring for Hutton,—get me some eau-de-luce and 
water,—camphor.—Oh !—you really don’t mean it?” 

“ I do, indeed, Sir,” said the Doctor. ‘I am happy to say that the 
character of the eruption is mild and favourable ; common attention 
and care will get him well through it I have no doubt: it is of the dis- 
tinct kind, and of course less serious than the confluent. I will write 
a prescription for him before I go up stairs; he had better be put to 
bed, and of course his diet is to be of the most sparing character.” 

“I won’t be starved,” said Tommy; ‘and I won’t go to bed, and I 
won’t take no physic.”” 

* Oh, yes, my dear, you will, I am sure,” said the Physician, ‘ Your 
health requires it; you would be in great danger if you did not do as 
we tell you, and perhaps would die.” 

“ Then I should be poked into the pit-hole,”’ said Tommy. ‘“ I’ll 
jump out of bed the minute I’m putin. I'll eat whatever I can; and 
as for the physic, see if I don’t shy it all under the grate.” 

** No you won’t, my dear,’’ said Cuthbert. “ Hutton,—Doctor, if 
you don’t want to examine him any more,—Hutton, put down the eau- 
de-luce, and take Master Tommy away,—there’s a dear.” 

‘“‘T will ask him a few questions, with your permission,” said Dr. 
Downey ; * but we can go into another room.” 

“ T shan’t tell for nothing,” said Tommy. 

“* If you please, Sir,’’ said Foxcroft, rushing into the room very pale, 

** What!” said I; * here, Tom, the Doctor shall see you by-and-by. 
Now, Doctor.” 

“ Doctor,’’ screamed poor Cuthbert at the top of his voice, “ what’s 
to be done for me? I shall catch this infernal disorder.” 

“‘ What disorder?’’ cried Mrs. Brandyball, who came sailing into the 
room. ‘ What disorder ?”’ ; 

* The small-pox, Ma’am,”’ said Cuthbert. ‘ I never had it.” 
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 Small-pox !? screamed the lady. “Nor I, Mr. Gurney,” and 
forthwith she fell into hysterics. t 

Such a scene never had I witnessed. Tom roaring,—Foxcroft eryiug, 
—Mrs. Brandyball hooting,—Cuthbert groaning,—the dogs barking, 
—two canary-birds singing as loud as they possibly could,—Hatton 
scolding the .—I hustling the Doctor out of the room,—and Kitty 
and Jane scudding across the hall to take leave of Mr. Kittington, the 
dancing-master. eye 

I led the Doctor up to my wife’s room, and having just looked in, 
Mrs. Wells held up her hand to caution me against speaking. I heard 
a faint murmur of complaint from my beloved wife,—the door was shut 
upon me,—and I burst into tears. I did,—and I am not ashamed to 
record the fact. 

Oh, the thrilling, aching, throbbing pain of anxiety which seemed to 
affect every part of my body and limbs; my hands were icy cold, my 
tongue parched, my very knees trembled; my kind, my affectionate, my 
darling Harriet was in pain and in sorrow, and I unable either to assist 
her or soothe her in her sufferings. I did not know how to dispose of 
myself; return to the breakfast parlour I could not; where I was, I 
dared not stop, lest I should hear the sound of Harriet’s voice in grief 
and anguish. I went down stairs, I fled to my sanctum, and shut myself 
in my library, to pray for the safety and restoration of the being I 
loved best on earth. 

Silence had been restored, and I heard nothing where I sat, except 
the subdued ringing of the servants’ dinner-bell, which told me that I 
had been for upwards of two hours in my concealment; presently, 
however, I was hunted out: Hutton knocked at the door, and after re- 
peating the operation twice, I felt obliged to answer, to prevent a con- 
tinuation of his thumping,—“ my brother wanted me.” 

I of course obeyed the summons ; and there I found Cuthbert covered 
with a shawl and a blanket, extended on the sofa, with the three win- 
dows of the room all open. 

** What a thing to have happened !” said Cuthbert ; “ it is,—dear me, 
—what shall we do?—poor dear Mrs. Brandyball never had it,—nor 
either of the girls. I have sent for Sniggs,—they have shut themselves 
up in Kitty’s room with camphor bags and eau de Cologne till he comes. 
They are all going to be vaccinated,—so am I,—and Hutton and I 
have been speaking to Mrs. Habijam, and the coachman, and the two 
housemaids, and they have all agreed, and I want you to let Foxcroft be 
vaccinated, too,—there’s nothing like precaution.” 

“ But, my dear brother,” said I, “ all these people have had either 
the small-pox or been vaccinated before, rely upon it.” 

“ Ah, but,” said Cuthbert, “ the cow-pox is like everything else, it 
wears out; besides, it was not discovered when I was born, nor when 
you were born. I don’t recollect having the small-pox, nor do either 
of my girls.” 

as bably not,” said [; “ and probably none-of the establishment 
recollect a similar event in any of their lives, inasmuch as it generally 
occurs at a period to which the memory reacheth not.” 

“ Well, it can do no harm,” said Cuthbert; “ let Sni 


see poor 
Tommy as soon as he comes, and then have him well famiguteliji-ah, 
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+or Washed,—anything you think safest,—and then let him begin his 
operations. Ill have poor Pilly vaccinated, too.” 

of Who?” »said- I. 

: Pillgarlick,”’ said Cuthbert, looking the picture of despair. 

** What, your tom-cat!”’ exclaimed I. 

oA think .it will be safest,” sighed he. Hutton paused in his 
operation of bathing’ his master’s temples, to see whether he were pleased 
to be facetious, or was in sober earnest. I am convinced it was the 
purest bit ‘of matter-of-fact solicitude that ever man expressed. 

The arrival of Sniggs was the signal for action. I was ordered to 
couvey him to Tom’s apartment, in order to satisfy Cuthbert as to the 
reality of the existence of the disease he so much dreaded ; and accord- 
ingly I conveyed him to the room where Tom had compounded with 
himself as to not going to bed, by having taken off his jacket and waist- 
coat, and lain down on the quilt with his boots on, ready for a start 
whenever he felt disposed to run riot. 

“There,” said I to the apothecary, “ there’s a patient for you. 
What's the matter with him ?” 

“ Hold up, Master Tom,” said Sniggs; “ look to the light,—eh,— 
umph,—feel any itching ?” 

“ Yes, I do,”’ said Tom. 

“ Umph,—I see,”’ said Sniggs ; “ obstructed perspiration,—a sort of 
nettle-rash,—better out than in,—little cooling physic to set all to rights.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ we were thinking it was the small-pox.” 

“ The small-pox, my dear Mr. Gurney !” said Sniggs; “ not a bit of 
it. Where’s the synocha,—where the languor and drowsiness which 
invariably characterize that complaint? No, no; the blood wants 
cooling. I’ll send him something which will set him all to rights in no 
time.”’ : 

“ Well,” said I, “ but do you know we generally believe it to be the 
small-pox.”’ 
bi Ha, ha!” said Sniggs, “ that’s deuced good; who is likely to know 

st??? 

“* My brother says it is small-pox,”’ said I. 

“ Oh, very likely,’’ said Sniggs. 

Mrs. Brandyball says so,” continued I ; “ so does the housekeeper, 
an bP] 

“* My dear Sir,”’ said Sniggs, “‘ these are all very respectable people in 
their way, but wholly incapable of ae the difference between 
the most dangerous case of variola confluens and the simplest affection 
of febris urticata.”’ 

** Well,” said I, rather worried at being pooh-poohed in so decided 
a manner, * Dr. Downey, who is here, says it is the small-pox.”’ 

“* The deuce he does!”’ said Sniggs. ‘ Dr. Downey here,—is he,— 
umph,—that’s Mrs. Wells’s doing,—never mind,—does he say it is 
the small-pox?—Hold up your face again, Master Tom. Small-pox, 
—ch?” Sniggs rubbed the boy’s forehead, and looked very wise. “ Dr, 
Downey says it is small-pox ;—put out your tongue, Master Tom.—So, 
—by Jove, it 7s small-pox, sure enough ;—never like to create unneces- 
sary alarm,—umph,—very odd. Oh! yes, yes,—that’s small-pox,—not 
the least doubt of it,—never can mistake that.” . ; 

The suddenness of Sniggs’s conviction with regard to Tom’s disorder 
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would have affected me more perhaps than it actually did, if I had not 
recollected that a much more eminent man did precisely the same thing 
when one of the Princes of the Blood caught, in mature age, and for the 
second time, the measles. Upon that occasion his Royal Highness hav- 
ing ascertained from two of the most eminent physicians of the day the 
real nature of his complaint, subsequently sent for his facetious body- 

hysician, who, as Sniggs did, most strenuously denied the least resem- 

ance between measles and his Royal Highness’s rash, until, being 
informed that Baillieand Heberden had both decided that measles was 
the complaint—like Sniggs, the worthy doctor looked again, and decided 
that measles it was. 

Having now received the authentication of all our worst fears, I pro- 
ceeded to Cuthbert, having previously informed our apothecary of his 
extreme desire to have every living inhabitant of the house vaccinated, 
and of his anxious wish for his complete purification, previous to his 
visit. Sniggs, delighted with the idea of having anything to do, 
seemed soothed at once, and smothered his angry feeling which I 
saw rankling with regard to Dr. Downey’s visit; however, I was d 
Vabri, for he laid the whole scheme at my poor dear mother-in-law’s 
door, and believing in the proverb which makes the mother say— 


‘* My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 
My daughter's my daughter all the days of her life,” 


imputed to her influence over Harriet his very disagreeable exclusion 
from the honour of ushering the heir or heiress of Ashmead, as the case 
might be, into this world of trouble. So far I got off scot free, and | 
was not sorry for it; because, as poor Mrs. Wells had long before 
rendered herself obnoxious to what Lieutenant Merman used to call 
Sniggs’s “ sculduddery,” a little more of his ire could do her no harm, 
and I might escape unscathed. 

In the Hall, we encountered Mrs. Habijam, who appeared entirely 
lost in a dread of the consequences of the infection ; she intreated Sniggs 
to make all the haste he could to his own house, to procure a sufficient 
supply of what she called the “ various”? matter; in short, I never saw a 
panic so general or so serious. I congratulated myself however on having 
escaped Mrs. Brandyball and the young ladies, whose appearance would 
have detained me from making fresh inquiries about Harriet. 

All T heard was that everything was going on extremely well, and that 
Doctor Downey wished to know when luncheon would be ready ; this 
was music to my ears—he could not care about luncheon if everything 
was not going on extremely well, and I felt delighted in having the op- 
portunity, under such circumstances, of talking to the man to whose 
skill and judgment I was to be indebted, under Providence, for the 
safety of my dearest love. 

Luncheon was ready, but Cuthbert had retired to his own room. The 
exertion of being very much frightened had been more than he could 
bear ; besides, as he was resolved to be the first person in the family 
vaccinated, he determined, like Cesar, to die with decency, and accord- 
ingly betook himself to his bed in order to catch the gentle infection 
from the lancet of our Lampedo, 

““ Well, my dear Sir,” said the Doctor, * we are all doing as well as 
possible ; the sweetness of our dear patient's temper cannot fail to be in 
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the highest degree beneficial to her during her illness, I think I never 
saw such mildness and -waragay § Great care must be taken about the 

oung gentleman’s small-pox. I trust we shall have one child in the 
family, in an hour or two, about whose haying been vaccinated or not 
there can be no question ; and upon that account I should say the lad 
ought to be removed while he is yet able to bear it,” ion 

“* But whither is he to go?” said I ; “ and will his affectionate father- 
in-law suffer him to be separated from him ?”’ 

“‘ T am, of course, not competent to answer either of these questions,” 
said the Doctor; “but I only do my duty in apprising you of the 
danger to be apprehended to the infant by his remaining here, and 
having communication with those who are also in the habit of going 
into Mrs. Gurney’s room,” 

“© What can I do?” said I; “ my brother is actually in bed; he, I 
am sure, will neither let Tom go without him, nor with him—in the one 
case he would apprehend the worst consequences to the boy, and in the 
other the most dreadful results to himself.” 

*‘ I merely speak professionally, Mr. Gurney,” said the Doctor, “‘ and 
not with any view of interfering with your domestic arrangements ; but 
were I to remain silent upon the subject, I feel I should incur a very 
serious responsibility.” 

It struck me that perhaps Sniggs would allow Tom to be removed to 
his house, whither perhaps my brother might be induced to let him go, 
with the satisfactory conviction that he would be constantly under the 
superintendence of the medical man in whom, spite of my mo‘her-in- 
law’s prejudices, he had an exceedingly high opinion. I mentioned this 
expedient to the Doctor, who, being acquainted with Sniggs only by 
name, and totally ignorant of the terms upon which he lived with our 
family, hesitated—as he generally did—to give any decided opinion upon 
its probable success. I resolved, at all events, to mention it to Cuthbert, 
before Sniggs’s re-appearance at Ashmead. I did so, and found him by 
no means disposed to expose his darling lad to the difficulties of a re- 
moval, or the inconveniences of a strange house. 

* No,” said Cuthbert, “ J had better go—Mrs. Brandyball would 
like to take the two girls—you know they were going on Tuesday—so— 
I think, after I have undergone the operation, I will try to be got up, 
and go with the girls and their governess to Bath—eh, dear !—what a 
terrific idea !—how dreadful a circumstance !—however, we must make 
three days of it—it must be nearly a hundred miles from this to Bath.” 

“ Yes, my dear Cuthbert,’ said 1; “ but however this plan may 
secure you and the girls from danger, and however happy we should be 
to pay every attention to Tom in your absence, it leaves poor Harriet and 
her child exposed to extreme peril,” 

“*T have ordered Hutton to sprinkle vinegar all over the house,”’ said 
Cuthbert, “ and to fumigate the passages down stairs with gunpowder.”’ 

* Yes,” replied I; “ I can vouch for his activity too; I never smelt 
anything so horrible in my life.” 

** Ah!?? said Cuthbert, “‘ mever mind smells—dear, dear—isn’t it 
dreadful ?” 

“ Well,” said I, seeing that I had no chance of succeeding alone in 
obtaining an order of removal for Master Tom, “ I will go back to Doc- 
tor Downey, and the moment Sniggs comes he shall be sent to you.” 
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Sniggs did come—I presented him to the physician, and ‘felt at once 
pleased and ¥ od onary by finding his opinion with eae to the removal 
of Master Falwasser entirely agree with that of the Doctor. Sr 
was essentially good-natured, extremely fond of meddling, delighted to 
be “ doing,” and excessively anxious to show the “ public” of Blissford 
that he stood exceedingly well with the family at Ashmead, in spite of 
Mrs. Gurney having, under her mother’s influence, called in other me- 
dical aid, and he—as it were intuitively—started the very proposition 
which I was about to make. | 

“Why not take Master Tom to my house,” said Sniggs; “ J shall 
have him there under my owneye. Mrs. Sniggs will be as careful of 
him as if he were her own. All difficulty will be removed, and I shall 
be too happy to be of any use in relieving you from your difficulties.” 

- om you any objection to open the business to my brother ?” 
said I. 

“ Not the least,” replied the apothecary. ‘“ That he ought to be 
moved from this house nobody can doubt ; hecan be removed at present 
without danger—where can he go better than to the house of a medical 
practitioner, in whom, as I flatter myself, his father-in-law has so much 
confidence? I’ll go this instant—give my opinion and advice—vaccinate 
my patient, and then make every necessary arrangement.” 

The natural readiness for action which uniformly characterized the 
proceedings of Mr. Sniggs, blended with the prospect of the profits 
arising from his successful attendance upon the darling lout, filled him 
with energy and eloquence. What he said or what he did in the way 
of persuasion to my brother, I do not pretend to guess. All I know is, 
that in less than half an hour the operator returned to the dinner-room, 
where Downey and I were sitting, and with sparkling eyes and a joyous 
countenance announced the consent of Cuthbert to the arrangement, 
provided the Doctor would give a favourable opinion as to the safety of 
the young patient’s transport from one place to the other. 

Our difficulties now were nearly overcome—we were sure of the 
Doctor’s voice in our favour, and a few minutes more sufficed for the 
arrangement of the whole affair. I confess I felt myself relieved of a 
heavy burthen, and not a little anxious to see the project carried into 
execution, Having got so far, I ventured to suggest to Cuthbert that 
there would in that case be no necessity for his leaving us; but Hutton’s 
entrance into the room to mention that one of the housemaids, he was 
afraid, was sickening, set all doubt upon that question at rest ; in fact, as 
it soe to me, the preparations for the joint departure of Mrs. Bran- 
dyball, the girls, and Cuthbert were already far advanced, and that a 
regular communication had been kept up between the high contractin 
powers, who for their own separate and particular reasons had resolve 
upon leaving Ashmead immediately, and leaving it together. 

The girls were tired of us already, and as the mirthful noises and 
romps, in which they much rejoiced, would be of a necessit suspended 
for the next two or three weeks, they anticipated more of dullness and 
quietude during the rest of their stay than suited their tastes and genius ; 
and this, added to the necessity of Mrs. Brandyball’s return to her 
seminary by a particular day, concluded that faction in their resolve to 
decamp, having first undergone the preservative and preventive process 
which was to be universally inflicted by the skilful hand of Sniggs. 
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With respect to Cuthbert, kind as his professions were, and liberal as 
his conduct might be, I could not help observing an increase of that 
indifference towards Harriet which I had previously noticed in a slighter 

gree. Kitty’s private consultations and conversations with her father- 
in-law struck me to be somehow connected with this disagreeable change. 
And I could not help fancying that his invincible desire to leave Ash- 
mead was in some degree attributable to the same influence. What I 
feared was that the influence—powerful as it most unquestionably was— 
was not spontaneously exerted. I was alarmed lest its operations should 
he directed by the more matured judgment of Mrs. Brandyball. What 
her objects were I could not exactly define ; but I felt convinced that 
she had some point of first-rate importance to herself to carry, and I 
could not divest myself of the idea that she made Kitty the tool with 
which she might carry on her machinations. 

To be candid, however, as one may be, at least when he writes for no 
eye but his own, I did not regret, in this particular instance, the success 
of the young lady's persuasiveness. To put Cuthbert to any incon- 
venience would have given me the greatest pain and uneasiness, but he 
preferred leaving me—-so far [ had nothing to reproach myself with ; and 
as for the remoyal of the rest of the party, nothing could be more agree- 
able. Accordingly, I submitted to his expressed will. Less than two 
hours were allowed for the ngs Su the carriage in which the trayel- 
lers were to make their journey. Four horses were ordered to be at the 
door at half-past three, by which arrangement it was proposed that the 
party should reach Salisbury by seven or eight o’clock, where they were 
tosleep, Hutton and Cuthbert’s other servant with their luggage, filling 
Mrs. Brandyball’s post-chaise, and briuging up the rear. 

It was determined, moreover, that Tom should not be apprized of any 
of these arrangements, inasmuch as, if he had even quietly acquiesced 
in them, there must have been a parting, which would have defeated 
the main object of the flight. Sniggs therefore undertook to amuse 
the lad by performing various tricks of magic and conjuration in his 
room while my guests were getting under way. 

Dr. Downey had resumed his close attendance upon my wife, whose 
side her affectionate mother had never once left since she came to her 
in the morning. Wells and Bessy had come over from the Rectory, and 
were just in time to take leave of the travellers; and within a few mi- 
nutes of the proposed time, I received the parting kisses of Kitty and 
Jane, hand Mrs. Brandyball into the carriage, and shook hands with 
Cuthbert, feeling, I scarcely can tell why, a presentiment that I never 
should see him at Ashmead again. He seemed to me to have thrown 
himself—or rather, passively to have fallen—into the hands of strangers ; 
and when he bid me farewell, he did not make the faintest allusion to 
Harriet, or express the slightest wish to hear the result of her confine- 
ment. 

The subsequent scene with Tom was very remarkable. Sniggs hay- 
ing made himself excessively entertaining, suggested to Tom that if he 
liked to come to his house, and dine and sleep, while there was so much 
bustle going on at Ashmead, it would do him no harm, and that there 
was no objection to his doing so. Tom jumped at the peepee and 
Sniggs having taken the proper opportunity of sending for a hack chaise 
from the inn, charitably preferring the risk of infecting a public carriage, 
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into which fifty strangers might in the next day or two be buttoned, to 
using any vehicle belonging to the family, wrapped the | youth 
up in a great coat and a cloak, and carried him off unresis to his 
residence in the High-street of Blissford ; nor was it until e next 
morning that Master Tom clearly understood the character of his visit 
there; he was then enlightened by the enforcement of the severe dis- 
cipline which had at first been ordered, and clearly compreliended that 
he had been sent away from home on purpose to be out of the way. 
The rage and passion of the young gentleman exceeded all bounds, and 
it required main force and the intervention of a strong lock to keep him 
where he was. At length, however, as the disorder advanced, his spirit 
sank, and he continued to take the medicines which were prescribed, 
and not take the food which was proscribed, with a sulky sullenness 
which, if not more amiable, was at least more endurable than his 
violence. 

At half-past seven o’clock on the evening of the departure of the 
amiable family and their charming friend, I became the father of a fine 
boy, pronounced by Mrs. Wells and the nurse to be as like me as pos- 
sible. The Doctor looked pleased, and congratulating me with the 
greatest warmth, announced that which was the welcomest part of his 
important intelligence, that the mother and child were “ as well as could 
be expected.”’ 








THE REPROACH, 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER KERR. 


Oh! thou hast wronged me! by each thought, each word 
Which I in lonely musing may have spoken— 
And is it well of thee, that I, unheard, 


Must bear the anguish which my peace hath broken ? 


Dost thou not know how those, the fond, the true, 

Whose hearts have long been linked in Friendship’s chain, 
Would rather, than give back the bitter word, subdue 

In their own writhing breasts their deep and rankling pain ? 


Some careless word to thee offence hath given, 
Some slight, some fancied wrong I never meant ; 
And must the bonds of love thus, thus be riven— 
The gather'd hopes be scatter'd, on which we fondly leant ? 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE.—=NO. II. 


Tue large square in which the female patients dwelt precisely re- 
sembled in form and extent that of the men, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a covered passage. A wide corridor ran all round, affording a 
sheltered walk: in the centre was a large grass-plot. The evenin 
being beautiful, many were walking, not with the light and gracefu 
step of most Frenchwomen, some in groups, others alone, with the sad 
and aimless pace which is never known in the streets and gardens of 
Paris, The greater portion might be termed incurables, yet the hope of 
final cure is rarely abandoned by Mon. E——, who will scarcely allow 
any one to be absolutely beyond relief and hope. Many were young, 
and had been happy; and were evidently taken from kind homes and 
exciting circles: they looked more like exiles than the men, and seemed 
to feel so. 

The face of the female maniac is more mangled by madness than that 
of the man, its grace and expression more utterly overthrown. The 
features of the gentlemen were but little ravaged by the mental disease ; 
they often preserved their good and even agreeable looks; but in those 
of the ladies there was a wreck of comeliness, softness, and of all at- 
traction. Of all human sorrows, not one surely is so wretched as to see 
the wife and mother visited by insanity: her heart growing cold to her 
children, her look wild and strange to her husband, and her beauty 
fading away like the moth,—the prey, mind and body, of this invisible 
fiend. No wonder that the ancient Hebrews believed almost all lunatic 
possessions to be the work of the devil: the looks of some of these ladies 
were demon-like, the play of their lips peculiarly disagreeable, and the 
laugh thrilling and cheerless. Their empire, like that of the king of 
Babylon, passes away from them when cast forth from their homes of 
love, and sway, ond anxious cares: how few of these will ever say, 
“Mine understanding and my reason returned unto me!” From that 
potentate even to the present time, pride is perhaps the most fertile 
source of madness in women as in men, though in the former it besieges 
the brain through fewer avenues. 

Yet this master-passion was evinced the moment we entered the 
corridor,—not against us men, for what did these ladies care for our 
hopes, ambitions, and vanities, which supplied no fuel to their deso- 
Jated feelings ? but our companion was a handsomely-dressed woman, 
and her good looks and expensive array called forth at once every 
envious, jealous, evil feeling. It seemed to them a mockery on their 
own fallen state and humble appearance, for they were all ina plain 
garb just at this hour. Several gathered eagerly round the stranger, 
with flashing eyes, and looks full of all uncharitableness and malice. 
Had they been permitted, they would have laid violent hands on her, 
for they could not endure to see her walk thus among them, and would 
fain have despoiled the dress and ornaments. But for the evident 
anguish these ladies suffered at the sight, and the envenomed sallies 
- which it found vent, we could almost have laughed at their agi- 

ation. 


One of these was a young woman of about three-and-twenty, attended, 
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as was every patient, by a servant, who was ever at her side: she had 
been good-looking, probably, ere the malady came; tall, and of a good 
figure ; but madness sat upon the features, to which it gave a piteous 
expression. The circumstances of her family were affluent ; of this 
she retained a vivid consciousness, and was intensely anxious that we 
should not think her poor. Perhaps the sight of the female visiter 
brought to mind her own days of pride and gaiety, of the toilet and its 
enjoyments ; for, amidst all the vehemence of envy, she wept bitterly, 
and said many times, “ My father and my family are rich, I also was 
rich; do not think I am poor.” And even when the object of dislike 
had disappeared, the dominant feeling of wounded pride was still awake ; 
and addressing us for the last time, with clasped hands, a face bathed 
in tears, and an imploring attitude, “ O, do not think me poor: I was 
rich once: my family are still rich.” She chanced, like her com- 
panions, to be clad in the plain and simple dress in which they go to 
the evening bath, and the sense of this was very aggravating to them, 
for they were exquisitely conscious of the disparity in their attire to that 
of the visiter. 

They are allowed to dress as their fancy inclines,—expensively, 
gaudily, or fantastically ; a variety of tastes and fashions is often exhi- 
bited beneath the corridor, which is their daily promenade. They also 
frequented the winding alleys and beautiful grounds in which were the 
green mound and pleasure-house already described: here, but not at the 
hours when the male patients came, they often walked and sat: some 
peering wildly over the sweet scene as if in pursuit of a lost lover or 
child, and talking eagerly as they gazed ; others musing complacently, it 
could scarcely be said thoughtfully, for thought was not often a familiar 
dweller in their aspect. Several hours were generally passed each day 
in the gardens, if the weather was not intolerable, and they were mostly 
willing, and often anxious, to take this exercise and recreation ; whereas 
several of the men could with difficulty be persuaded at times to leave 
their chambers, and parted reluctantly from their occupations. 

The love of flowers was a great solace to a number of these ladies, a 
taste so generally cultivated and cherished by Parisian women, who are 
seme. fond of purchases and presents from the Marches des 

leurs; their apartments are rarely without vases filled with choice 
plants and flowers. These insane ladies had brought this love to the 
Maison de Santé, and it was liberally administered to; many of their 
solitary chambers looked gay, and were perfectly fragrant: this was an 
unfailing and welcome relief to the thoughts; many an hour of the 
day was occupied in anxious attention to the favourite collection, alter- 
ing its position, shifting it to the sun or shade. 

In the grounds there were beds of flowers, whose sight or fancied 
guardianship cheered many a lonely walk. Of what pleasure is this 
taste the source in every circumstance of life! even in the chamber of 
sickness, when the pots of flowers send their fragrance through the 
room, the thyme and rosemary strewed on the floor, the foliage of the 
trellised rose on which the sun is falling, are exquisitely welcome to the 
_ thoughts and senses, even though death be hovering near. 

They seem to be still more dear to the maniac, as if the rich hues and 
odours had a kind influence on the distempered fancy, and like a loved 
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and: familiar voice of former days, soothed its reveries and suspicions by 
some wee sympathy, some appealing sweetness or mercy known 

to the sufferer any of the rooms were adorned with vases filled 
according to the tastes of the inmate, and various and capricious were 
these tastes. 

One lady, whose malady was of a mild and gentle character, was 
distinguished above the others in the array of her apartment. The 
window was open, and she looked forth occasionally on the patients who 
walked and talked without, and busied herself wholly in the care of her 
flowers ; perhaps she spoke to, and held secret communion with them, 
for they were her chief companions from day to day; never mingling 
with the inmates, rarely going forth even to the pleasure-grounds, save 
to examine and sometimes rifle the parterre; her collection was her 
little world of being, of friendship, of interest, and perhaps of hope: 
they were carefully set forth in the window; the tables presented a 
rich array, as did the chimney-piece. We looked in at the display and 
the occupation. She was moving amidst them, like one intent on beau- 
tiful and precious things, like a mother amidst her infant children: her 
long and attenuated fingers, white as those of a corpse, looked more 
white and spectre-like as they handled the bright leaves and blossoms ; 
her frame was wasted, and her countenance sad yet seemingly resigned ; 
there was nothing of the wildness and constant restlessness so evident 
in those around\her. She never spoke, save to herself, and then it was 
in soft tones, or rather whisperings, as if talking to those who could not 
answer her again. There were no books in the chamber, for she would 
not read; loving the one taste and occupation she had chosen better 
than any other. 

The quietude of this lady was strangely contrasted by the vehemence 
of a very young and pretty woman, the youngest of all the patients, who 
walked beneath the corridor with a ceaseless and rapid step; this was 
her daily habit ; her step never relaxed in its quick, uninterrupted walk, 
from the time she left her apartment till her return to it, an interval of 
several hours. She spoke incessantly, her tongue moving as rapidly as 
her feet; she had resided here about three years; had been brought up 
in affluence, and well educated, but her parents had suffered a reverse 
of citcumstances ; the luxuries and enjoyments of home had passed 
away with their fortune, and the daughter was unable to bear the bitter 
reverse. The coldness of the world, the indifference of some intimates 
and friends, the estrangement of others, above all, the blight of her 
own ambitious hopes as to a flattering establishment in marriage, 
upset the mind. There had been, also, as is in many cases evident, a 
constitutional tendency, as well from bodily and mental sources, to de- 
rangement; but this tendency would probably have slept, as it sleeps 
in numbers, without being suspected, had not the wreck of fortune and 
hope called it forth. 

The features of this girl were soft and interesting; she had been ~ 
much prettier when she entered the establishment, but her beauty had 
been injured, and her features partly distorted by the violent abuse in 
which she daily indulged; words the most intemperate fell in torrents 
from her lips, and sometimes they were of a kind which a young and 
handsome woman, if sane, would have shuddered to utter. 

A propensity to words and ideas the reverse of modest is by no means 
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rare among the female patients ; even from lips that could never before 
have violated delicacy, of the once gentle and guarded woman, it is 
strange to hear the language of licentiousness issuing with a zest and 
fluency as if they were not new sounds and thoughts, but that the 
fountains of former reveries, long suppressed, were broken up. The 
case of this girl was one of the most hopeless as well as desperate nature, 
though the tongue was her only instrument of mischief. The sudden 
and irrecoverable overthrow of her station and prospects in society 
disposed her spirit to evil, and that continually ; it had no resting-place, 
but seemed to find, though new to vice and in its life’s morn, a savage 
pleasure in venting its bitterness on others, and heaping all ills and 
calumnies on their heads. 

It must be confessed that woman is seen to less advantage in such an 
Asylum than man ; there is more of the littleness of our nature peeping 
out ; her helplessness is there without her attractions, for madness kills 
them ; her rivalries, jealousies, and caprices, without the play of fancy 
and charm of tenderness that were their companions; in general with- 
out the relics and gloomy ruins of the strong intellect often preserved 
in men. 

The most hopeless effect of being crossed in passion is the moping 
and melancholy mood: it is the hardest to cure; there may be a few 
exceptions, who, like Ophelia, in the freshness of her love’s blight, could 
sing sad songs, and call up wild and sweet images to their shattered 
thoughts: and thus, though rarely, a woman’s madness shall become 
interesting. Even without poetry, Sterne invested his poor Maria with 
a touching interest: but she was a denizen of the wild, a wanderer by 
the stream and hill, who could be alive to the kind offices of others, 
and administer kindness in return. Whereas, in absolute lunacy, 
the sealing of the heart is often more fearful than the burial of the 
intellect. 

_ There is perhaps one alleviation as to the softer sex, that the propor- 
tion of men under the power of this malady is in general the more 
numerous. This was the case in the period of the promulgation of the 
gospel: during the mission of its divine Author, the lunatics brought 
to be healed were chiefly men: whatever the form and manner of the 
madness, helpless or ungovernable, the female subjects were comparatively 
rare. It has been thus in France, also, during the last ten or twelve 
years: the political changes that have so often convulsed society, sud- 
denly wrecked the well-founded ambition of the able, and blasted the 
delusive dreams of the weaker candidates ; the revolutions that have 
disappointed the most bitterly those who were the movers, and ended a 
long-cherished hope in despair, have operated peculiarly and fatally on 
the minds of men. Fortunes lost in a few days, excellent appointments 
given to fierce political adversaries, influence and power changed into 
humiliation and poverty at a moment’s warning. “I was returning 
from a ball at the Duchesse de ,’ said an eminent functionary to 
me; “and seeing some disorder in the streets, I walked in my ball 
dress to my office; armed men were guarding the door, who rudely told 
me to be gone, that my master’s day was over.”” After the Cent Jours 
an unusual number of lunatics were admitted into the establishments of 
Paris; the greater number had long served in the army; all were 
furious, and few were cured. The spectacle of so much grandeur, so 
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strangely acquired in the career of Napoleon, not only excited astonish- 
ment, but raised up, even in the coarsest minds, hopes and illusions of 
the most dangerous kind. Everywhere were to be found reformers and 
founders of empires and constitutions: simple artisans and aspiring 
soldiers thought themselves destined to overturn kingdoms and to mount 
thrones. Such beliefs, unfortunately, are the most difficult to be got 
rid of: and the military have contributed largely to people the Maisons 
des Fous. | 

One of the residents was a daughter of an English family of rank 
and wealth; for this establishment annually receives some English 
ladies, who rarely fail to benefit by its pure air and freedom, and its 
judicious treatment. A sister of this patient returned last year, quite 
cured, after a residence of a few months only; so easy is it in some 
cases to arrest this visitation on its first appearance in the system. 
Success in the case of this lady was doubly delightful to her family, 
who received her, perfectly restored, almost as one risen from the dead. 
She was a very accomplished and interesting person, whose sweetness 
of temper and peace of soul no passion or sorrow had yet embittered : 
the malady was not hers, but her ancestors’: it had capriciously visited 
some members of her family for two or three generations; and had in- 
vidiously attacked the two sisters just as they came to woman’s estate, 
a selection probably of the best and loveliest, the other children evincing 
no symptom of the malady. Perhaps the strong attachment of the two - 
sisters to each other, and their constant companionship, might render 
the visitation contagious. They were separated, and the elder sent first 
to Ivery, and, on her convalescence, the other was placed under the 
same skilful care. The sufferer was scarcely conscious, perhaps, of the 
palace-like home she had quitted; the park, the gardens, the groves, 
and the many and exquisite luxuries and refinements of a magnificent 
English mansion ; or if conscious, she had, during the interval of sepa~- 
ration, little cause of regret as to personal comfort and attention: the 
idea of being in an asylum could scarcely enter the wandering mind, 
so studiously are the capricious tastes consulted, and ideal wants sup- 
plied. 

The two golden rules of Mon. E to promote the cure of the 
patients, are open air and bathing: in all weathers, cold, rain, or wind, 
he prevails on them to take gentle exercise every day, convinced that a 
confinement within doors, even in bad weather, is more injurious to the 
spirits and fancy, than to breathe the free air of heaven. The wide co- 
Tonnades were built, that they may come forth at all hours and seasons ; 
and from their manner, during this sheltered promenade, and in the 
tasteful grounds beyond, they are in general heedless of the incon- 
veniences of the elements of the sultry heat or driving blast. The suite of 
bathing-rooms is extensive, and admirably arranged ; including vapour, 
shower, and medicated baths: tepid are greatly preferred to cold 
baths: they occupy a separate building, which is connected with the 
residence of the ladies by a long covered passage. A daily use of these 
baths is considered to be indispensable even in the mildest cases: if the 
malady be deep seated, several times a day are prescribed; and long 
experience induces the director to place much reliance on its efficacious 
results. He observed, that in our English asylums, the bath was by no 
means sufficiently in use. The life of a maniac at Ivery is not wholly 
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a vain shadow; the poor inmates, in the care of their shattered minds, 
are mostly very busy in their avocations, and are led to eschew idleness 
by every possible inducement. What with walking, music, flowers, em- 
idery, very many hours every day are occupied : in many a monastic 
establishment life has passed even more uselessly, perhaps, than here. 
A very wild looking lady, in whose eyes there was the expression of one 
d by a restless, if not an evil spirit, observing us pause before 
the window of her apartment, brought several pieces of her work, and 
laid them in the window with a look of pride: they were her daily 
amusement, and were the only thing that ever induced her to pause in 
her movements, or sit still for a few moments. Her madness consisted 
in putting the pieces of her work into the drawers, and taking them 
out again; in taking the bed to pieces, and putting it up again ; 
which operations were repeated almost every hour. Ever restless 
and in movement, by day and night, she had scarcely leisure to close 
her eyes in sleep; and was supposed to pass a whole week occasionally 
without any slumber. The patients recognised the director of the establish- 
ment as he passed by them ; some bowed, others smiled, or exchanged 
a few words of salutation. It is said that deranged persons often have 
an aversion to their keeper; but kindness of manner and look, a seem- 
ing interest in their caprices and whims, and unvarying mildness of 
treatment, have soothed the fears and dislikes of these unfortunates. 
Paris is to the ladies an object of as vehement and fevered desire as to 
the gentlemen; it haunts them like a beautiful phantom: they love to 
talk of it, even to themselves, and to tell that they shall very soon 
return there; to-morrow, or in a few days they shall be again in its 
parties, theatres, balls, or any other excitement that may be the favourite 
one of the dreamer: even to walk in its streets, and gaze on its mul- 
ti udes, would, from the words they drop, be supreme delight to many 
of them, Even in madness, as in sanity, Paris seems to exercise its 
ascendency over the French mind. 

On leaving this interesting place, the nephew of our host engaged to 
attend us the next day through the Salpétriére. The day was fortu- 
nately fine; for this extensive institution covers a vast extent of 
ground. As a public and national establishment, it is the finest of the 
kind in Europe. Such neatness, cleanliness, and excellent order, the 
stranger is hardly prepared to find in a French asylum for lunatics, as 
he so often misses them in the dwellings of the sane. The whole build- 
ing may be said to form an immense oblong square, and is divided into 
three large squares leading into each other: it is 1680 feet long, and 
1164 broad; begun by Cardinal Mazarin, and increased by Louis the 
Fourteenth. The original building is said to have been a saltpetre manu- 
factory ; which the taste of Louis dignified and enlarged magnificently 
for an asylum for the beggars and indigent who then infested Paris. 
Additions have been made during succeeding reigns. The lunatics 
amount to 1500; the remainder, 4000, are indigent people, kept here 
in comfort, cleanliness, and plenty; they are not forced to work, or 
occupy themselves with any task: they have spacious gardens to walk 
in. Rarely are the indigent so blest, in home, in absence of all care, 
in the palace-like roof over their heads, in the sure prospect of a calm 


decline of life. A fine old church, peculiarly for thei } 
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The lunatics are equally well off: their edifices consist of long and 
lofty galleries, and sleeping wards, the beds separated from each other, 
the linen white as snow, the floor of polished oak: they are all finely 
ventilated, and carefully warmed by stoves. The patients are placed in 
different divisions, according to the state and character of the disease. 
There are large squares planted with trees for promenades; and a 
garden for the use of the convalescent. A number of small pavilions 
have recently been built in one of the squares, about fifty feet apart 
from each other, for the more noisy patients to sleep in alone, it being 
found that their voices and cries in the night disturb the others; these 
pavilions, scattered along the alleys, have a curious and tasteful appear- 
ance, and look like little hunting boxes in the wilderness, for the rich 
wayfarer to take his rest. The new buildings of the Salpétriére are 
200 feet long, and form two parallel ranges, joined together by a covered 
gallery, interrupted by two buildings for baths, and are appropriated 
solely to the use of lunatics. We inquired if suicide was frequent in 
the public or private asylums of France: it has of late years become so 
fashionable and common among the genteel, the bourgeois, and the 
lower classes of Parisians, that the Alidnds, as the deranged are called, 
had as good a right to quit life, a discretion, as their saner neighbours. 
Our medical companion said, that suicide was scarcely known among 
the patients, that the most melancholy or desperate never evinced any 
propensity to it, and that in many years, only two instances of self-de- 
struction had occurred. The looks and demeanour of the inmates were 
mostly mild and quiet ; but the interest they excited was not that of the 
establishment of Esquirol. Even in madness there is a great gulf 
fixed between the better and intellectual, and the poorer and ignorant 
classes; mind can alone give any interest to madness; and education, 
and society, and the remembrances and feelings they leave, supply the 
place of a fine intellect, and give food and field to the wandering spirit, 
to bound towards the future, to retrace the past, to live in its own lone 
world. But in the minds of the poor, what a blank, a dulness, a famine 
of thought, and memory, and hope, does madness present! or their 
—— are in general so coarse that you scarcely pause to regard 
them. 

The inmates of the Salpétritre are all females, and those of the 
Bicétre are all men, and are equal in number, about 5000. Industry, 
so rarely known or encouraged in the English asylums, is no stranger in 
the Salpétriére, and is a sovereign resource to a number of the people. 
This work is entirely voluntary, and consists in making shirts and other 
articles of apparel ; a matron presides in an apartment supplied with 
materials, and doles out to each Alién¢ a portion of linen, cotton, &c., 
for plain and useful work. It is received eagerly, and these women, of 
all ages, are seen busily employed in their spacious rooms, or galleries, 
seated in groups, intent on their business, as if the maintenance of a 
family, or a handsome profit, depended on it. 

The chief medical man of the Salpétritre is M. Pariset, a distin- 
guished member of the Institute, and decidedly the beau ideal of 
amiableness and excellence in a Frenchman, advanced in life: perfect 
urbanity, and gentleness of temper and manners, were in him, combined 
with an acute judgment and powerful intellect. Idolized by every mem- 
ber of the establishment, by the guardians, who amount to sixty, and 
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the domestics, to 220—it is evident to the observer that the influence 
and spirit of Pariset pervades the whole government and details of the 
mansion. He travelled, many years since, extensively in Upper Egypt, 
to explore its antiquities, and even now contemplates another journey 
there. The guardian who attended us through the wards was herself a 
remarkable instance of what kindness and attention will effect in even 
the worst cases of lunacy. We were remarking to Pariset on the clear- 
ness and intelligence of her details, and the pains she tock to explain 
everything to us, when he remarked, “ You will scarcely believe that 
she was one of the worst lunatics in the establishment: she entered 
here fifteen years ago, in apparently a hopeless state of melancholy in- 
sanity, from the bad treatment of her husband. In a few months there 
was @ transition to a joyous and buoyant state of feeling; and at the 
end of three years, kindness and attention effected a complete restoration : 
but when told that she might leave the establishment, she wept bitterly, 
and implored to be allowed to remain, as she was strongly attached to 
the place, and had now no sympathies without its walls.”’ After a time, 
finding her diligence and fidelity exemplary, she was raised to a prin- 
cipal situation, and during twelve years, had been one of the most useful 
and faithful guardians. It was curious to listen to minute and graphic 
details of the progress and power of derangement in various patients, 
from the lips of one who had been for years an Ali¢né, from moody me- 
lancholy to laughter wild, and who now held the keys of authority and 
mercy. 

In one of the private Maisons de Sante, on the other side of Paris, 
there now resides an illustrious patient, whose beauty madness has not 
all faded, for her disease of mind is gentle and calm, and took its rise 
from the excess of affectionate concern, heightened by terror, This is 
Madame Lavalette, who procured the celebrated escape of her husband 
from prison. Having engaged, by her persuasions and entreaties, Sir 
Robert Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, to aid Lavalette’s flight 
to a place of safety, she was permitted to enter his prison the even- 
ing before his execution: his hair was already cut off, as a preparation 
for the guillotine: he fled in the disguise of his wife’s dress. His heroic 
wife was bitterly reproached and threatened by the governor of the 
prison ; and her nervous anxiety lest Lavalette should be retaken, of 
which she was assured there was no doubt, was so excessive, that she 
never after recovered the miseries of that night. After a time, the fine 
intellect gradually gave way, and she has resided some years in this 
maison, anxiously attended. Lavalette is now dead; but her silence is 
never broken by any event: she walks often in the garden, and plucks 
the flowers, or sits for hours on the garden seats, but never speaks, and 
has not been heard to utter a word for some years. Her look is sad and 
lonely, and she seems no longer to feel sympathy with any being: a 


transition from devoted union, from passionate tenderness, to the chilli- 
ness and dreariness of the tomb. 
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A ¥rew months ago, we favoured our readers with a chapter on certain 
varieties of the human race, familiarly known by the name of “ Tigers.”’ 
That communication we consider as forming an apt predecessor to the 
matter we have now in hand; and we have accordingly styled and en- 
titled our present lucubration, ‘* Human Zoology, No. II.”” The rela- 
tions which man holds with the inferior animals are various; and first, 
as to external appearance—physiognomists, if they have the slightest 
imagination, may detect in the human face divine, as it is exhibited in 
society, a more or less striking resemblance to that of some particular 
species; in one to a monkey, in another to a horse, in a third to a dog, 
a sheep, a parrot, an eagle, &c. &c. A further examination will also 
discover that in such instances the rules of physiognomic science hold 
good; and that the disposition of the individual follows that of the 
animal whose likeness he bears. This strange fact in the natural history 
of man, which at first sight is so startling, is perhaps no more than a 
natural consequence of the newly-discovered law of progressive develop- 
ment. According to this law, the several more perfect species of eaiials 
owed their existence to a happy excess of development, which, at some 
remote time, took place in an inferior species; and it is accordingly 
found, by anatomical examination, that the nervous system of man, in 
its progress from the first discoverable speck of living entity, to the full 
completion of its existence, assumes progressively the form and condi- 
tion of all the lower classes; passing from that of the mollusca to the 
insect, the fish, the bird, the reptile, and the quadruped type, in order 
to become definitively human. It may readily then be imagined, in 
agreement with this doctrine, that the several species of animal-men, 
above alluded to, are respectively descended from the species they re- 
semble; and that each has preserved, in a modified degree, the traits 
and lineaments of his proper ancestor. If this supposition, however, be 
deemed too directly at variance with the Mosaic record of man’s unity 
of origin, for adoption, we may at least imagine that the several inferior 
organizations were inclusively and potentially contained in that of “ our 
general father ;’’ and by him transmitted to his descendants, with this 
condition, that one or other of them should remain occasionally predo- 
minant, according to some physiological law, which has hitherto escaped 
detection. Be the causation, however, of this resemblance what it may, 
the fact is constant: woe to the person who trusts to the integrity and 
straightforwardness of a monkey-faced man; and double woe to the 
sheep-faced gentleman who lays plots for setting the Thames on fire! 
Phrenologists may boast as they please of the indications of character 
they have discovered, for we are decidedly for letting every man, as far 
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as we are concerned, ride his hobby along the king’s highway unmo- 
lested, be that hobby biped, quadruped, or like the animaleule lately 
manufactured by Mr. Cross (those violations of all animal usages), vi- 
toped. But “ this we will say,”’ that there is no surer way of coming at 
a man’s idiosyncrasies, than by detecting the particular animal which 
lurks in his features. A true philosopher should go through the world 
with his Bewick in his hand, and avoid, as far as possible, all social inter- 
course with human beasts of prey ; taking to exclusive dealing with the 
herbivorous; and, above all things, carefully abstaining from matrimony 
with the most seducing “‘ jo/i minots” (no offence to Jenni Vertpres), if 
it bears the remotest similitude to that falsest of all animals, a cat. 

This branch of Human Zoology is, however, too vast to be confined to 
an episode; and we shall, perhaps, return to its consideration on some 
future opportunity. The proper business of the present paper is not 
with the natural, but the social and conventional Zoology; and as a 
pendant for our former sketch of the tigers of society, we intend to-day 
to confine ourselves very closely to its lions. 

The origin of this application of the term “ lion,”’ is a point of history 
almost too notorious to require illustration. But lest there be any one 
so strange to all the realities of life, so immersed in the fogs of Blooms- 
bury, as to require an explanation, we will merely recall to his or her 
recollection, that at the time when Zoological gardens were not, and 
before the Wombwells became itinerant, the acquaintance of untravelled 
Englishmen with animal nature was scanty. The King’s menagerie, in 
the Tower, was then the only school open for their instruction; and 
attempts at imposition on rural simplicity and ignorance became ex- 
ceedingly common in the shapes of various non-descript substitutions 
and fictitious combinations—“ monsters and chimeras dire,’’—which 
were passed upon the village public for whatever bird, beast, or fish, the 
showman thought the most farfetched and attractive. We ourselves 
remember even in the streets of the metropolis, a most portentous hyena 
““ as never vas tamed; ’? but which was neither more nor less than a 
very cleverly painted Newfoundland dog. 

_ In diebus illis, the Tower was naturally the great centre of attrac- 
tion to all temporary sojourners in London; and the stranger who had 
not “seen the lions,’ was a stranger of very little soul indeed. With 
this hint to assist him, a person of the slowest understanding will con- 
ceive that “a lion” stands, by a rhetorical figure, for any standing 
object of attraction to the curious stranger; and may comprehend why 
“to see the lions,” should be a general expression for the traveller’s 
visit to. anything visible. We know not whether we can quite so satis- 
factorily explain another anda secondary meaning of the word, which 
has latterly prevailed, very nearly to the exclusion of the first; and by 
which “ a lion’? is used to represent not the external object of curiosity, 
but the stranger himeelf. If, however, it be borne in mind, that there 
is a natural reciprocity in most of the relations of life, it may be con- 
ceived, that if a city and its externals are lions to a stranger, the stranger 
may also prove a lion to the natives. Now the progress of society, or 
what is called the march of intellect, having vastly overstimulated the 
luxurious inhabitants of great cities, they have fallen into an ennui and 
listlessness which have thrown them entirely out of themselves. Any 
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money for a new sensation is the general cry. Hence has arisen a cus- 
tom with those who have no intrinsic attractions of their own, of drawing 
society about them, by converting their salons into ménageries, in which 
all manner of lions are collected and paraded for the public amusement 
and edification, which strut their hour on the stage, coming like shadows, 
and so departing; to be succeeded in their turn by other beasts newer 
and rarer, and therefore more attractive. 

To define what constitutes “a lion,’’ would be about as easy a task as 
to describe the colours of a chamelion. The elements of lionism are of 
necessity evanescent, as they are various. Provided the thing be not 
common-place and familiar, there is scarcely a particular that will not 
constitute its owner a lion. The nearest approach, therefore, that can 
be made towards precision, is to state that a lion is—whatever society 
chooses to adopt for one. Under the sanction of that great authority, 
the merest jackass in nature may arise to leonine celebrity: and hence, 
probably, the origin of the fable. Had Atsop’s lion not brayed, he 
might have continued a lion to the end of the chapter; and so too might 
ours, if they could abstain from being too demonstrative in their way, 
make their angel visits few and far between, and take care to get out of 
town whenever they see themselves in danger of being superseded by 
something more taking and transmutative than themselves. Without this 
foresight the throne of lionism is more subject to frequent and sudden 
revolutions than that of France; and nothing is more common than to 
see the lion of yesterday, reduced to the jackass of to-day. Whatever, 
then, be the accidental quality which equips a man with the mane and 
tail, and qualifies him to grin at the unicorn in the king’s arms, novelty 
is essential to the transformation. Few lions survive the season; and 
they even who have established the most enduring claims to that social 
état, are never “rampant”? for more than the first year. We look, for 
instance, upon Mr. Moore, as being, by his poetic reputation, his agree- 
able talent, and his exhilarating powers of conversation, about as lasting 
a lion as any the age has produced; but he knows life too well, to enter 
into useless competition with a Turk, an Osage, or an Ashantee, at the 
moment when they burst on the delighted gaze of the town, in all the 
radiant brilliancy of a first arrival. Thus it is that one lion supersedes 
another, velut unda supervenit undam; that inferior claims, if un- 
worn, are more powerful than the highest, when once they have become 
the worse for the wear; and that without reference to the kind or the 
degree of personal merit, in the matter of lionism, “ the last fool is wel- 
come as the former.” 

It is with human, as with leonine laws, they dc not admit of a dense 
population, and are anything but gregarious. A lion “ bears, like the 
Turk, no brother near the throne,” and, if he knows his own interest, 
will always avoid the haunts of those ladies who have a morbid ambi- 
tion of assembling the species in numbers. The danger of neglecting 
this precaution was finely illustrated in the case of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation. Never were so many, or such fierce lions collected in one 
arena as there are at its meetings! Chemists, astronomers, geologists, 
botanists, mechanicians, entomologists, make each their separate claim 
on public admiration ; but, mark the end of it. These multitudinous 
lions, each individually so distinguished, so delightful, so talented, so 
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nice, jumbled ther in the crowd, were vulgarized, nullified, 
soctralined til they i as common as an egg a penny, and as little 
estimated as if they had been only men of worth and ability. Lions, we 
know, are proverbially the “ monarchs of the wood ;’” what an absurdity, 
then, to revolutionize them into a republic! Neither, on the other hand, 
does the proprietor of the menagerie gain anything by such a violation of 
natural habits, by turning ‘his lions into puppy dogs, in order to pa- 
rade them in masses. The world, even of professed and professional 
admirers and starers par excellence, have only a certain quantum of 
wonder and astonishment to employ. The whole stock of their little 
souls is not too much to bestow upon a single well-conditioned lion ; 
but when it is simultaneously called upon by several, the material is so 
utterly exhausted, that amusement is brought to a stand still; and the 
end and purpose of the congregation is completely defeated. 

In this respect, the present generation labours under an embarras de 
richesse. Lions are as familiar in the streets of London, as they were 
in the Capitol the night before Ceesar fell. We have them of all nations, 
Italians, Poles, Russians, Persians, and Hindoos; to say nothing of 
7 singers, actors, painters, improvisatori, expounders of hierogly- 
phics, American poets, Polar voyagers, and princes in search of the 
crown matrimonial. The earliest lion upon record in London society 
was Dr. Johnson, and he long reigned alone; or if haply any /eo mino- 
rum gentium thrust his rival head into good company, the bluff old 
lexicographer roared so loudly and so long, that the intruder could not 
obtain a hearing. If, however, Leo the First were to come to life, and 
roll and growl his way once more into our hyper-lionized companies, he 
would be driven from his throne by the mass, and would not be even 
primus inter pares, nor count as a star of no more than the ordinary 
magnitude. Phis modern multiplicity of lions is in a great degree a 
result of the opening of the Continent. Among our earliest recollections 
of lionism we remember the advent of Mr. Otto, the French ambassador 
from Buonaparte, who was a lion of the first water (never mind the 
confusion of metaphor) and reigned alone. In those days, too, even 
musical lions were solitary, or at best hunted only in couples. Catalani, 
accordingly, in those days was more ran after than an incognito emperor 
would be now. Lords were her linkboys, and duchesses her handmaids ; 
whereas, in these degenerate times, Grisi might catch cold (the worst 
calamity which could happen to a singer), for want of an assistant to 
hand her a shawl, unless some old-fashioned fanatico came to her aid, 
and that not out of admiration for the lion, but in pure sympathy and 
affection for the talent of the sufferer. The first outbreak of a bevy of 
lions was at the commencement of the Spanish resistance to Napoleon, 
when the emissaries from the revolted Cortes came by the hackney- 
coach load to our parties, and brought liberality and mustachios into 
fashion ; then followed a Greek invasion, which swept all before it. 
But the greatest remained behind, and the victorious sovereigns, after 
the entry into Paris, made prouder conquests in their leonine character 
in England, than they could boast in all their previous campaigns. 
They had moreover the wisdom to take themselves off again, before they 
had exhausted the sight-seeing capability of his Majesty’s lieges, and 
made themselves quite as common as the twopenny-postman. Fora 
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time the exiled Poles ruled the roast, their gallantry and their un 
dented misfortunes being powerfully backed by the variety of their 
elegant accomplishments, and (in most cases) by the high ari 

of their birth; but they have had their day. Faction seized on them 
as a convenient tool, and they who affect to think the welfare of Europe 
dependent on the imperial knout, forgetful of all chivalrous, generous 
and British feelings, have transferred their affections to the subjects of 
the conqueror. 

Of the isolated individuals who have figured as lions, and have strutted 
their hour on the stage of fashion, the list is too long for formal enume- 
ration, and we shall content ourselves with writing down a few only, 
as they rise upon the recollection, without order or regard to chronology. 

The earliest we recollect was Merlin, the proprietor of a mechanical 
museum, the wonder and delight of our schoolboy eyes. He was the 
inventor of that modern utility, a one-horse covered carriage (for such 
a one he made), and drove himself from within, the reins passing through 
two holes in the front of the body for that purpose. By the splash- 
board was a common horsewhip, which he plied pro re nata (as the 
doctors phrase it) by means of a spring. There was also an adometer 
attached that had a very magical appearance. On fifty-two Sundays in 
every year was it the wont of this venerable lion to drive up and down 
and about the park and west end of the town, by way of a vagrant 
advertisement of hisown museum. ‘Thus, in all probability, he became 
the great original of our modern advertising caravans, and of those 
humbler machines in human form, who perambulate our streets with an 
inscription board hung before and behind over their shoulders, * like 
an herald’s coat without sleeves.”’ 

Occupying the same site, and nearly his contemporary, roared the 
illustrious Marten Von Buchell, leonine for his beard, his large spec- 
tacles, his low, rounded crowned hat, and his white pony carefully marked 
with regular spots of paint. This whimsical quack, so pre-eminently a 
lion himself, was also in possession of another lion, for some time in 
great estimation among the idlers of the town. This was no less than 
his own wife, comfortably dead, embalmed secundum artem, and quietly 
disposed under a glass case. 

Another famous lion, well worthy record, was Colonel Hanger; but 
he has himself chronicled his own roarings. We think we see him, now, 
seated also on a pony (though that was not painted), with a thundering 
Irish shillelah in his hand, and slowly perambulating Pall-Mall and St. 
James’s-street, at the top of which latter highway it was his custom 
ever of an afternoon to take his stand as the sun sank in the west, with 
the said shillelah carried bolt upright—a well-known signal, like the 
broom at the mast-head, that he was not disposed of for the evening, 
and as yet had not received an invitation for that day’s dinner. Quaint 
and copious was his converse, and careful (as the Americans say) were 
his oaths; he had a regular four hundred horse power of swearing ; but 
he was, we believe, a harmless man, who caricatured rather than ex- 
ceeded the vices of his age. 

The history of poor Byron’s lionship lives in all our memories. He 
was not only a lion himself, but a cause of lionism in many others, who 
clung to the mantle of his reputation for a share of his notoriety, or 
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(worse still) persecuted and ill treated him for the same purpose. Never 
did lion pay a severer price for his sovereignty, nor throw it aside with 
more indignation, when experience had opened to him the elements of 
which it was composed. The lion indeed has long been dead, but the 

t will live contemporaneously and ubiquitously with the English 

nguage; and when the passions of society shall haye changed their 
direction, and “ hypocrisy and nonsense” have been shamed to silence, 
the memory of the man will be redressed and go down to posterity as 
of one more sinned against than sinning. 

It will not be expected from us that we should touch on the living 
lions of the day. tis our boast, that in our wildest whims we are not 
personal ; much less are we disposed to trifle with feelings in these our 
graver lucubrations. Suffice it to say, that as society increases in riches 
and in numbers, as the business of life multiplies and its pleasures 
abound, individuals cease to rely on themselves for amusement, the 
public taste becomes frivolous, Shakspeare is deserted for ‘‘ the musical 
glasses,” for incomprehensible dumb show and horse pageantry, and the 
relish for lions becomes more excessive, and therefore less discrimi- 
nating. Lions, therefore, are a rapidly degenerating breed, simply be- 
cause lion hunters are becoming more vapid and foolish. In many 
cases they are reduced to be mere gazing blocks, like the poor Persians 
of last year, who had not a word (of English) to throw at a dog; and 
whose entire intercourse with the spectators consisted in looking unut- 
terable things at the ladies, who looked unutterable things at them in 
return. 

But something too much of this. If our readers think we have dwelt 
too long on a trifle, we beg them to remember that if truth is one, and 
wisdom simple, folly is infinite, and therefore prolix. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


General Phipps’s Birth-Day, April 7, 1837. 


Too soon, by a month, you were born upon earth, 
Folks allege—ne'er heed what they say ; 

Tho’ tear-dropping April lays claim to your birth, 

With you to extinguish her sadness by Mirth, 
She comes as the Herald of May. 


oe 


The Unsuccessful Candidate. 
No mortal, of voters, e’er met with a rummer set ; 
Your hopes at Bridgewater met with a summerset. 
Return the electors your thanks for their bounty, 
You're out for the borough, but in for the county. 


J. S. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP*, 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


CuHap. IX. 


We must allow the Indian fleet to pursue its way to the Cape with 
every variety of wind and weather. Some had parted company; but 
the rendezvous was Table Bay, from which they were again to start 
together. 

Philip Vanderdecken was soon able to render some service on board. 
He studied his duty diligently, for employment prevented him from 
dwelling too much upon the cause of his embarkation, and he worked 
hard at the duties of the ship, for the exercise procured for him that 
sleep which otherwise would have been denied. 

He was soon a favourite of the captain’s, and intimate with Hillebrant 
the first-mate ; the second-mate, Struys, was a morose young man, with 
whom he had little intercourse. As for the supercargo, Mynheer Jacob 
Jansz Von Stroom, he seldom ventured out of his cabin. The bear 
Johannes was not confined, and therefore Mynheer Von Stroom con- 
fined himself; hardly a day passed that he did not look over a letter 
which he had framed upon the subject, all ready to forward to the Com- 
pany, and each time that he perused it he made some alteration, which 
he considered would give additional force to his complaint, and would 
prove still more injurious to the interests of Captain Kloots, 

In the meantime, in happy ignorance of all that was passing in the 
poop-cabin, Mynheer Kloots smoked his pipe, drank his schnapps, and 
played with Johannes. The animal had also contracted a great affec- 
tion for Philip, and used to walk the watch with him. 

There was another party in the ship whom we must not lose sight of—- 
the one-eyed pilot, Schrifton, who appeared to have imbibed a great ani- 
mosity to our hero, as well as to his dumb favourite the bear. As Philip 
held the rank of an officer, Schrifton dare not openly affront him, but 
he took every opportunity of annoying him that he dared to do, and was 
constantly inveighing against him with the ship’s company. To the 
bear he was more openly inveterate, and seldom passed it without 
bestowing upon it a severe kick, accompanied with a horrid curse. 
Although no man on board appeared to be fond of this man, every- 
body appeared to be afraid of him, and he had obtained a control over 
the seamen which appeared unaccountable. 

Such was the state of affairs on board the good ship Ter Schilling, 
when in company with two others ; she lay becalmed about two days’ 
sail to the Cape. The weather was intensely hot, for it was the summer 
in those southern latitudes, and Philip, who had been lying down under 
the awning spread over the poop, was so overcome with the heat that he 
had fallen fe a He awoke with a shivering sensation of cold over his 
whole body, particularly at his chest, and half opening his eyes he per- 
ceived the pilot, Schrifton, leaning over him, and holding between his 
finger and his thumb a portion of the chain which had not been con- 
cealed, and to which was attached the sacred relic. Philip closed them 
again to ascertain what were the man’s intentions; he found that he 
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gradually dragged out the chain, and, when the relic was clear, at- 
tempted to the whole over his head, evidently to gain possession of 
it. Upon this attempt Philip started up and seized him by the waist. 

“ Indeed!” cried Philip, with an indignant look, as he released the 
chain from the pilot’s hand. eae 

But Schrifton appeared not the least confused at being discovered in 
his attempt, looking at Philip with his malicious one-eye, he mockingly 
observed — 

“ Does that chain hold her picture ?—he! he!” 

Vanderdecken rose, pushed him away, and folded his arms. 

“T advise you not to be quite so curious, Master Pilot, or you may 

t it.” 

“Or perhaps,” continued the pilot, quite regardless of Philip’s 
wrath, “ it may bea child’s caul, a sovereign remedy against drowning.”’ 

“* Go forward to your duty, Sir,” cried Philip. 

“ Or, as you are a Catholic, the finger-nail of a saint ; or, yes, I have 
it—a piece of the holy cross.” 

Philip started. , 

“ That’s it! that’s it!” cried Schrifton, who now went forward to 
where the seamen were standing at the gangway. 

“ News for you, my lads!” said he; “ we’ve a bit of the holy cross 
aboard, and so we may defy the devil !” 

Philip, hardly knowing why, had followed Schrifton as he descended 
the poop-ladder, and was forward on the quarter-deck, when the pilot 
made this remark to the seamen. 

“* Aye! aye!” replied an old seaman to the pilot; “ not only the 
devil but the Flying Dutchman to boot.” 

Flying Dutchman, thought Philip, can that refer to and Philip 
walked a step or two forward, so as to conceal himself behind the main- 
mast, hoping to obtain some information should they continue the con- 
versation. In this he was not disappointed. 

7 rr say that to meet with him is worse than meeting with the 
devil,” observed another of the crew. 

* Who ever saw him ?” said another. 

“ He has been seen, that’s sartain, and just as sartain that ill luck 
follows the vessel that falls in with him.” 

“ And where is he to be fallen in with ?” 

“Oh! they say that’s not so certain, but he cruises off the Cape.” 

os like to know the whole long and short of the story,” said 
a third, 


_“ T can only tell what I’ve heard. It’s a doomed vessel; they were 
pirates, and cut the captain's throat, I believe.” 

“No! no!” cried Schrifton, “ the captain is in her now—and a vil- 
lain he was. They say, like somebody else on board of us now, he left a 
very pretty wife, and he was very fond of her.” 

“ How do they know that, pilot ?” 


“ Because he always wants to send letters home when he boards ves- 


sels that he falls in with. But, woe to the vessel that takes charge of 
them !—she is sure to be lost with every soul on board !” 


“I wonder where you heard all this,” said one of the men. “ i 
you ever see the vessel ?” . 


“Yes, [ have!” screamed Schrifton; but, as if recovering himself, 
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his scream subsided into his usual giggle, and he added, “ but we need. 
not fear her, boys ; we've a bit of the true crosson board.” Schrifton 
then walked aft as if to avoid being questioned, when he perceived Philip 
by the mainmast. 

** So, I'm not the only one curious!—he! he! Pray, did you bring 
that on board in case we should fall in with the Flying Dutchman ?” 

“ 1 fear no Flying Dutchman,” replied Philip, confused. 

* Now I think of it you are of the same name; at least they say that 
his name was Vanderdecken—eh ?” 

‘** There are many Vanderdeckens in the world besides me,” replied 
Philip, who had recovered his composure. And having made this reply 
he walked away to the poop of the vessel. 

“One would almost imagine this malignant one-eyed wretch was aware 
of my cause of embarkation,’”’ mused Philip; “ but no! that cannot be, 
Why do I feel such a chill whenever he approaches me? I wonder if 
others do; or whether it is a mere fancy on the part of Amine and my- ~ 
self? I dare ask no questions.—Strange, too, that the man should feel 
such malice towards me. I never injured him. What I have just 
overheard confirms all ; but there needed no confirmation. Oh, Amine! 
Amine! but for thee, and I would rejoice to solve this riddle with my 
life. God in mercy check the current of my brain,” muttered Philip, 
“‘ or my reason cannot hold its seat !” 

In three days the Ter Schilling and her consorts arrived at Table 
Bay, where they found the remainder of the fleet at anchor waiting for 
them. Just at that period the Dutch had formed a settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the Indian fleets used to water and obtain 
cattle from the Hottentot tribes who lived on the coast, who for a brass 
button or a large nail would willingly offer a fat bullock. A few days 
were occupied in completing the water of the squadron, and then the 
ships, having received from the Admiral their instructions as to rendez- 
vous in case of. parting company, and made every preparation for the 
bad weather which they anticipated, the anchors were again weighed, 
and they proceeded on their voyage. 

For three days they beat against light and bafiling winds, making but 
little progress ; on the third, the breeze sprung up strong from the 
southward, until it increased to a gale, and the fleet were blown down 
to the northward of the bay. On the seventh day the Ter Schilling 
found herself alone, but the weather had moderated. Sail was again 
made upon the vessel, and her head put to the eastward that they might 
run in for the land. 

“We are unfortunate in thus parting with all our consorts,” ob- 
served Mynheer Kloots to Philip, as they were standing at the gang- 
way; “but it must be near meridian, and the sun will enable me to 
discover our latitude. It is difficult to say how far we may have been 
swept by the gale and the currents to the northward. Boy, bring up 
my cross-staff, and be mindful that you do not strike it against any- 
thing as you come up.” | 

The cross-staff at that time was the simple instrument used to discover 
the latitude in which the vessel must be in, which it would give to a 
nice observer to within five or ten miles. Quadrants and sextants were 
the invention of a much later time. Indeed, considering that they had 
80 little knowledge of navigation and the variation of the compass, and 
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that their casting and westing could only be computed by way reckon- 
ing, it is wonderful how vessels trav the ocean in the * "they di, 
with comparatively so few accidents. ae me 

“ We are full three degrees to the northward of the Clipe, obetves 
Mynheer Kloots, after he had computed his latitude. “The currents 
must be running strong ; the wind is going down fast, and we shall ‘have 
a change, if I mistake not.” eer 

Towards the evening it fell calm, with a heavy swell setting towards 
the shore ; shoals of seals appeared on the surface, following the vessel as 
she drove before the swell ; the fish darted and leaped in every direction, 
and the ocean around them appeared to be full of life as the sun slowly 
descended to the horizon. i 

“What is that noise we hear?” observed Philip; ‘ it ‘gouiids like 
distant thunder.”’ 


“ I hear it,” replied Mynheer Kloots. “ Aloft there; do you see the 
and ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the man, after a pause in ascending the topmast 
shrouds. “It is right ahead—low sand hills, and the sea breaking 
high.” 

* Then that must be the noise we hear. We sweep in fast with this 
heavy ground-swell. I wish the breeze would spring up.” 

The sun was dipping into the horizon, and the calm still continued : 
the swell had driven the Ter Schilling so rapidly on the shore that now 
they could see the breakers which fell over with the noise of thunder. 

“ Do you know the coast, pilot ?”? observed the captain to Schrifton, 
who stood by. 

** Know it well,”’ replied Schrifton, “the sea breaks in twelve fathoms 
at least. In half an hour the good ship will be beaten into toothpicks, 
without a breeze to help us.”” And the little man giggled as if pleased 
at the idea. 

The anxiety of Mynheer Kloots was not to be concealed ; his pipe 
was every moment in and out of his mouth. The crew remained in 
groups on the forecastle and gangway, listening with dismay at the fear- 
ul roaring of the breakers. ‘The sun had sunk down below the horizon, 
and the gloom of night was gradually adding to the alarm of the crew of 
the Ter Schilling. 

** We must lower down the boats,’’ said Mynheer Kloots to the first- 
mate, “ and try to tow her off. We cannot do much good, I’m afraid ; 
but at all events the boats will be ready for the men to get into before 
she drives on shore. Get the tow-ropes out and lower down the boats 
while I go in to acquaint the supercargo.” 

Mynheer Von Stroom was sitting in all the dignity of his office, and it 
being Sunday had put on his very best wig. He was once more reading 
over the letter to the Company, relative to the bear, when Mynheer 
Kloots made his appearance, and informed him in a few words that they 
were in a situation of peculiar danger, and that in all probability the 
ship would bein pieces in less than half an hour. At this alarming in- 
telligence, Mynheer Von Stroom jumped up from his chair; it knocked 
down the candle which had just been lighted. 

“ In danger! Mynheer Kloots !—why, the water is smooth and the 
wind down! MY hat—where is my hat and my cane? I will go on 
deck. Quick! A light—Mynheer Kloots, if you please to order a light 
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to be brought; I can find nothing in the dark. Mynheer Kloots, why 
do you not answer? Mercy on me! he has gone and has left me.” 

heer Kloots had gone to fetch a light, and now returned with it. 
Mynheer Von Stroom put on his hat and walked out of the cabin. The 
boats were down and the ship’s head had been turned round from the 
shore; but it was now quite dark, and nothing was to be seen but the 
we line of foam created by the breakers, the roaring of which was 
awful. 7 

“ Mynheer Kloots, if you please I'll leave the ship directly. Let my 
boat come alongside—I must have the largest boat for the Honourable 
Company’s service—for the papers and myself.” 

“I’m afraid not, Mynheer Von Stroom,” replied Kloots, “ our boats 
will hardly hold the men as it is, and every man’s life is as valuable to 
himself as yours is to you.” 

“ But, Mynheer, I am the Company’s supercargo. I order you—I 
will have one—refuse if you dare.” 

“T dare, and do refuse,” replied the captain, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth. 

* Well, well,’ replied Mynheer Von Stroom, who now lost all pre- 
sence of mind. ‘* We will, Sir as soon as we arrive Lord help 
us ! we are lost. Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” And here Mynheer Von 
Stroom, not knowing why, hurried down to the cabin, and in his haste 
tumbled aver the bear Johannes, who crossed his and in his fall his 
hat and flowing wig parted company with his head. 

“Oh mercy! where am I? Help—help here! for the Company’s 
honourable supercargo !”’ 

“ Cast off there in the boats, and come on board,”’ cried Mynheer 
Kloots, “ we have no time to spare. Quick now, Philip, put in the 
compass, the water, and the biscuit ; we must leave her in five minutes.”’ 

So appalling was the roar of the breakers that it was with difficulty 
that the orders could be heard. In the meantime Mynheer Von Stroom 
laid upon the deck, kicking, sprawling, and crying for ai 
' “ There is a light breeze off shore,’ cried Philip, holding up his 

1and, 

“ There is, but I’m afraid it is too late. Hand the things into the 
boats and be cool, my men. We have yeta chance of saving her, if the 
wind freshens.”’ 

They were now so near to the breakers that the swell in which the 
vessel lay becalmed turned over here and there on its long line, but the 
breeze freshened and the vessel was stationary! the men were all in the 
boats with the exception of Mynheer Kloots, the mates, and Mynheer 
Von Stroom. 

“* She goes through the water now,”’ said Philip. - 

“ Yes, I think we shall save her,”’ replied the captain; “ steady as 
you go, Hillebrant,”’ continued he to the first mate, who was at the helm. 
“ We leave them now—only let the breeze hold ten minutes.” 

The breeze was steady—the Ter Schilling stood off from the land— 
again it fell calm, and she was swept towards the breakers—at last the 
breeze came off strong, and the vessel cleaved through the water. The 
men were called out of the boats ; Mynheer Von Stroom was picked up 
along with his hat and wig, carried into the cabin, and in less than an 
hour the Ter Schilling was out of danger. 
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“ Now we will hoist up the boats,”’ said Mynheer Kloots,“ and let us 
all before we lie down to sleep thank God for our deliverange.’?» |), 

During that night the Ter Schilling made an offing of twenty miles, 
and then stood to the southward ; towards the morning the wind, again 
fell and it was nearly calm. | 

Mynheer Kloots had been on deck about an hour, and had been talk- 
ing with Hillebrant upon the danger of the evening before, and the 

elfishness and pusillanimity of Mynheer Von Stroom when a loud noise 
was heard in the poop cabin. 

“ What can that be ?” said the captain ; “ has the good man lost his 
senses from his fright? Why, he is knocking the cabin to pieces.” 

At this moment the servant of the supercargo ran out of the cabin. 

“ Mynheer Kloots, hasten in—help my master—he will be killed— 
the bear !—the bear !” 

“The bear! What, Johannes ?”’ cried Mynheer Kloots, “ Why the 
animal is as tame as a dog. I will go and see.” 

But before Mynheer Kloots could walk into the cabin—out flew in his 
shirt the affrighted supercargo. “‘ My God! myGod! Am I to be 
murdered ?—eaten alive?” cried he, running forward, and attempting to 
climb the forerigging. 

Mynheer Kloots followed the motions of Mynheer Von Stroom with 
surprise, and when he found him attempting to mount the rigging he 
turned aft and walked into the cabin, when he found to his surprise that 
Johannes was indeed doing mischief. 

The panelling of the state-cabin of the supercargo had been beaten 
down—the wig-boxes lay in fragments on the floor—the two spare wigs 
were lying by them, and upon them were strewed fragments of broken 
pots and masses of honey, which Johannes was licking up with peculiar 
gusto. 

The fact was, that when the ship anchored at Table Bay, Myn- 
heer Von Stroom, who was very partial to honey, had obtained some 
brought in by the Hottentots who had gathered it in the woods, and 
having stowed it away in empty jars, it had been put by at the bottom 
of the two long boxes by his careful servant, for his master’s use during 
the remainder of the yoyage. That morning, the servant fancying that 
the wig of the night before had suffered when his master tumbled oyer 
the bear, had opened one of the boxes to take out another. Johannes 
happened to come near the door and scented the honey. Now, partial 
as Mynheer Von Stroom was to honey, all bears are still more so, and 
will venture everything to obtain it. Johannes had followed the im- 
pulse of his species, and, following the scent, had come into the cabin, 
and was about to enter the sleeping-berth of Mynheer Stroom, when the 
servant slammed the door in his face. Whereupon, Johannes, who was 
most determined on obtaining it, had beat in the panels and found an 
entrance. He then attacked the wig-boxes, and proved to the servant 
that he would not be trifled with, showing a most formidable set of teeth 
at his attempt to beat him off. In the meanwhile, Mynheer Yon Stroom 
was in the utmost terror; not aware of the purport of the bear’s visit, 
he imagined that the animal’s object was to stack, him. His servant at 
last took to his heels after an effort to save the last box, which was met 
by the bear rising and attacking him; and Mynheer Von Stroom finding 
himself alone, had at last sprung out of his bed-place, and escaped as 
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wé have mentioned to the forecastle, leaving Johannes master of the 
field, who was now luxuriating upon the spolia optma. Mynheer Kloots 
immediately perceived how the case stood. He went up to the bearand . 
spoke to him, then kicked him, but the bear would not leave the honey, 
and growled furiously at the interruption. ‘ This is a bad job for you, 
Johannes,” observed Mynheer Koots ; “ now you will leave the ship, 
for the supercargo has just grounds of complaint. Oh, well! you must 
eat the honey, because you will.’”? So saying, Mynheer Kloots left the 
cabin, and went to look after the supercargo, who remained on the fore- 
castle, with his bald head and meagre body, haranguing the men in his 
shirt, which fluttered in the breeze. 

“Tam very sorry, Mynheer Von Stroom,”’ said Kloots, * but the 
bear shall be sent out of the vessel.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mynheer Kloots, but this is an affair for the most puis- 
sant Company—the lives of their servants are not to be sacrificed to the 
folly of a sea-captain. I have nearly been torn to pieces.” 

* The animal did not want you; all he wanted was the honey,” re- 
plied Kloots. ‘ He has got it, and I myself cannot take it from him. 
There is no altering the nature of an animal. Will you be pleased to 
walk down into my cabin until the beast can be secured? He shall not 
go loose again.” 

Mynheer Von Stroom, who considered his dignity at variance with 
his appearance, and who perhaps was aware that majesty deprived of its 
externals was only a jest, thought it advisable to accept the offer. After 
some trouble, with the assistance of the seamen, the bear was secured 
and dragged away from the cabin, much against his will, for he had 
still some honey to lick off the curls of the full-bottomed wigs. He 
was put into durance-vile, having been caught in the flagrant act of 
burglary on the high seas. This new adventure was the topic of the 
day, for it was again a dead calm, and the ship lay motionless in the 
glassy wave. 

*‘ The sun looks red as he sinks,” observed Hillebrant to the captain, 
who with Philip was standing on the poop; “ we shall have wind before 
to-morrow, if I mistake not.” 

“Tam of your opinion,” replied Mynheer Kloots. ‘“‘ It is strange 
that we do not fall in with any of the vessels of the fleet. They must be 
all driven down here.”’ 

** Perhaps they have kept a wider offing.” 

** It had been as well if we had done the same,”’ said Kloots. “ That 
was a narrow escape last night. There is such a thing as having too 
little as well as too much wind.” 

A confused noise was heard from the seamen who were collected to- 
gether, and, looking in the direction of the vessel’s quarter, “‘ A ship! 
No! Yes it is!” was repeated more than once. 

mare think they see a ship,” said Schrifton, coming on the poop. 
“ He! he!” 

** Where ?” | 

“ There, in the gloom !”? said the pilot, pointing to where the horizon 
was darker than elsewhere, for the sun had set. 

The Captain, Hillebrant, and Philip directed their eyes to the quarter 
pointed out, and thought they could perceive something like a vessel. 
Gradually the gloom Sppneredl to clear away, and a lambent pale blaze 
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to light up that part of the horizon. Nota breath of wind was on the 
water—the sea was like a mirror—more and more distinct did the vessel 
a , till her hull, masts, and yards were clearly visible. They looked 
and rubbed their eyes to help their vision, for scarcely could they be- 
lieve that which they did see. In the centre of the pale light which ex- 
tended about fifteen degrees above the horizon, there was indeed a large 
ship about three miles distant, but to all appearance she was buffeting 
in a violent gale, although it was a perfect calm, plunging and lifting 
over a surface as smooth as glass—now careering to her bearing, then 
recovering herself ; her topsails and mainsail were furled, and the yards 
pointed to the wind; she had no sail set, but a close-reefed foresail, a 
storm staysail, and a trysail abaft. She made little way throngh the 
water, but apparently neared them fast, driven down by the force of the 
gale. Each minute she was plainer to the view. At last, she was seen 
to wear, and in so doing, before she was brought to the wind on the other 
tack, she was so close to them that they could distinguish the men on 
board—the foaming water hurled from her bows—hear the shrill 
whistle of the boatswain’s pipes—the creaking of her timbers, and the 
complaining of her masts ; and then the gloom gradually rose, and in a 
few seconds she had totally disappeared ! 

“ God in Heaven !” exclaimed Mynheer Kloots. 

Philip felt a hand upon his shoulder, and the cold darted through his 
whole frame. He turned round and met the one-eye of Schrifton, who 
screamed in his ear— 


_ “ Pair Vanperpecken—that’s the Flying Dutchman !” 


(To be continued.) 


LINES BY A YOUNG LADY OF FIFTEEN. 


When, from a rocky height, 
We gaze upon the dark-blue deep below, 

O’er whose broad bosom Heaven's reflected light 
And visionary starbeams glow,— 


The glittering shadows seem 

So like the light-clad sentinels of Heaven, 
So beautiful, that one might almost deem 

A starry host had been to Ocean given. 


And thus the shadow bright 

Of bliss, whose glory beams in Heaven alone, 
Casteth o'er Life’s dark tide so fair a light, 

We think that lustre is the dim waves’ own ;— 


Till, plunging in the stream, 
To seek the fallen pilgrim of the sky, 

We find no trace of that delusive beam,— 
"Twas but the shadow of the light on high. 


LovisaA Merairr. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


*« Anna-Marie, love, up is the sun, 
Anna-Marie, love, morn is begun, 
Mists are dispersing, love, birds singing free, 
Up in the morning, love, Anna- Marie.” 
IVANHOE. 





Tre melody of birds finds its way to the heart of every one; but the 
cause that prompts the outpourings which make copse, rock, and river, 
ring again on a fine spring morning is more a matter of doubt with 
ornithologists than the uninitiated in zoological mysteries might sup- 
pose. Much has been written on this subject, but upon a consideration 
of the different opinions, aided by our own observations, we are inclined 
to think that love and rivalry are the two great stimulants, though we 
do not mean to deny that a bird may sing from mere gaiety of heart 
arising from finding itself in the haunts dear to it, and in the midst. of 
plenty of the food it likes ; to give vent, in short, to the buoyancy of spirit 
arising from general pleasurable sensations. 

In this country the season of reproduction is undoubtedly that 
wherein— 

“‘ The isle is full of pleasant noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight.” 


And about ten weeks have been mentioned as the period during which” 
most of our wild birds are in song. That there are exceptions to this ° 
rule there is no doubt. We have heard a wild thrush, one of the 
sweetest singers of his tribe, sing far into September, but we watched 
narrowly and never could find that he had a mate. Then, again, we 
have the autumnal and even the winter notes of the robin loug after the 
breeding season; and caged birds, if well fed and kept, will sing the 
greatest part of the year. 

Let us endeavour, before we proceed further, to give the reader some 
idea of the natural musical instrument with which the loud and compli- 
cated passages of song-birds are executed. The /arynx is formed 
much after the fashion of some artificial wind-instruments, and consists 
of two parts: of these the first contains the proper rima glottidis, at the 
upper end, while the bronchial, or lower /arynz, is furnished with 
another rima glottidis with tense membranes. ‘The lower apparatus 
may be compared to the reed in a clarionet or hautboy, and the upper 
to the ventage or hole of the instrument that utters the note. Besides 
all this, it has been truly asserted that there is no part of a bird’s struc- 
ture impervious to air; and, as M. Jacquemin observes, it is the 
volume of air which birds can introduce into their bodies, and the force 
with which they can expel it, that solves the problem how so small a 
creature as a singing bird can be capable of sending forth notes so loud 
and of warbling so long and so prodigally without apparent fatigue. 
The muscles, whose province it is to regulate this wonderful wind-in- 
strument, are proportionably strong and highly developed in the sex 
which is more peculiarly gifted with musical power. Thus John 
Hunter, on dissecting a cock nightingale, a cock and hen blackbird, a 
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cock linnet, and a cock and hen chaffinch, found the muscles of the 
larynx to be stronger in the nightingale than in any other bird of the 
same size ; and in all the instances where he dissected both cock and hen, 
he remarked that the same muscles were stronger in the cock. The 
rivalry with which some of these feathered ct will sing against 
each other in captivity is well known to bird-fanciers, and Bechstein 
observes, speaking of the Thuringian Canary birds, that there are some 
males which, especially in the pairing season, sing with so much 
strength and ardour, that they burst the delicate vessels of the lungs 
and die suddenly. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, who paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, remarks that some passages of the song in a few kinds of birds 
correspond with the intervals of our musical scale; but that much the 
greater part of such a song is not capable of musical notations. He 
attributes this to the following causes :—First, because the rapidity is 
often so great, and it is also so uncertain where they may stop, that it 
is impossible to reduce the passages to form a musical bar in any time 
whatsoever ;—secondly, on account of the pitch of most birds being 
considerably higher than the most shrill notes of instruments of the 
greatest compass ;—and lastly, because the intervals used by birds are 
commonly so minute that we cannot judge at all of them from the more | 
gross intervals into which our musical octave is divided. 

But though, as the same author observes, we cannot attain the more 
delicate and imperceptible intervals in the song of birds, yet many of 
them are capable of whistling tunes with our more gross intervals, as 
in the case of piping bullfinches and canary-birds. This faculty of 
learning the first notes that the bird is able to distinguish, leads us to 
another interesting part of our subject, and we will now proceed to the 
experiments made by Daines Barrington, showing that the varied songs 
which distinguish different species of birds, are the consequence of the 
parental notes which first meet their ears. 

The learned author states that to be certain that a nestling will not 
have even the cad of its species, it should be taken from the nest when 
only a day or two old; because, though nestlings cannot see till the 
seventh day, yet they can hear from the instant they are hatched, and 
probably, from that circumstance; attend to sounds more than they do 
afterwards, especially as the call of the parents announces the arrival of 
their food. After stating the trouble of breeding up a bird of this ten- 
der age, and admitting that he himself never reared one, he goes on to 
speak of a linnet and a goldfinch which he had seen, and which were 
taken from their nests when only two or three days old, and to men- 
tion some other curious instances of imitation in the following terms :— 

“ The first of these (the linnet) belonged to Mr. Matthews, an 
ye cae at Kensington, which, from a want of other sounds to imitate, 

most articulated the words pretty boy, as well as some other short 
sentences. If heard the bird myself repeat the words pretty boy; and 
Mr. Matthews assured me, that he had neither the note nor call of an 
bird whatsoever. This talking linnet died last year, before whic 
many people wert from London to hear him speak.” 

ps goldfinch I have before mentioned was reared in the town of 
Knighton, in Radnorshire, whith | happened to hear as I was walking 
by the hotise where it was kept. I thotight; indeed, that a wren was 
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singing; and I went into the house to inquire after it, as that little bird 
aa lives long in a cage. The people of the house, however, told 
me that they had no bird but a goldfinch, which they conceived to sing 
its Own natural note as they called it ; upon which I stayed a consider- 
able time in the room, whilst its notes were merely those of a wren, 
without the least mixture of goldfinch. On further inquiries, I found 
that the bird had been taken from the nest when only a day or two old, 
that. it was hung in a window which was opposite to a small garden, 
whence the nestling had undoubtedly acquired the notes of the wren, 
without having had any opportunity of learning even the ca// of a gold- 
finch. These facts which I have stated, seem to prove very decisively 
that birds have not any innate ideas of the notes which are supposed to 
be peculiar to each species. But it will possibly be asked, why, in a 
wild state, they adhere so steadily to the same song, insomuch that 
it is well known, before the bird is heard, what notes you are to expect 
from him? This, however, arises entirely from the nestling’s attending 
only-to the instruction of the parent bird, whilst it disregards the notes 
of all others, which may, perhaps, be singing around him. Young Canary 
birds are frequently reared in a room where there are many other sorts, 
and yet I have been informed that they only learn the song of the 
parent cock. Every one knows that the common house-sparrow, when 
in a wild state, never does anything but chirp: this does not, however, 
arise from want of power in this bird to imitate others, but because he 
only attends to the parental note.” 

Two points in this interesting description will be noted by the ob- 
server, and the questions will occur—how was the first bird of each 
ase taught, and is not the assertion touching the sparrow somewhat 

old ? 

The difficulty surrounding the first is more apparent than real ; for, 
if it be granted that species were created, all the distinctions of voice 
and plumage follow of course ; and it will equally follow that they have 
been regularly transmitted down to the present period in such species as 
have not become extinct. With regard to the second we shall permit 
Mr. Barrington to speak for himself, for he has proved the fact :— 

** To prove this decisively, 1 took a common sparrow from the nest 
when it was fledged and educated him under a linnet; the bird, how- 
ever, by accident heard a goldfinch also, and his song was, therefore, a 
mixture of the linnet and goldfinch.”’ 

The same experimentalist educated a young robin, under a very fine 
nightingale, which, however, began already to be out of song, and was 
perfectly mute in less than a fortnight: the scholar afterwards sang 
three parts in four nightingale, and the rest of his song was what the 
bird-catchers call ‘ rubbish,” or no particular note whatever. 

Bechstein observes that nearly all birds when young will learn some 
strain whistled or played to them every day; but those only whose 
memory is retentive will abandon their natural song and adopt fluently 
the air that has been taught them. In proof of this position, he 
adduces the cases of the goldfinch and bullfinch, stating that a you 
regen will, indeed, learn some part of the melody played to a bulle 

nch, but will never repeat the lesson so perfectly as the latter, and 
that this difference is not caused by the greater or less flexibility of the 
organ of the voice, but rather by the superiority of the bullfinch’s 
memory. 
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In the cultivation and management of the human voice, \and.to: keep 
up its tone, and the power of execution, we know how necessary con- 
stant tice is; and we find the same sort of discipline resoried to 
both SS ecned birds, and those which pour forth their “ wood notes 
wil 


“It is remarkable,” says Bechstein, “that birds which do not sing 
all the year, such as the redbreast, siskin, and goldfinch, seem obliged, 
after moulting, to learn to warble, as though they had forgotten ; ‘but I 
have seen enough to convince me that these attempts are merely to 
render the /arynz pliant, and are a kind of chirping, the notes of which 
have but little relation to the proper song; for a slight attention will 
discover that the /arynr becomes gradually capable of giving the com- 
mon warble. This method of recovering the song does not, then, show 
deficiency of memory, but liability to rigidity, occasioned by disuse of 
the /a . The chaffinch will exercise itself in this way some weeks 
before it attains its former proficiency, and the nightingale poy as 
long the strains of his beautiful song, before he gives it full, clear, and 
in all its extent.” 

This “ practising ” is termed by our British bird-fanciers and bird- 
catchers, * recording,”’ a word, according to Daines Barrington, pro- 
bably derived from the musical instrument formerly used in England, 
called a “‘ recorder,*”” which seems to have been a species of flute, and 
was probably used to teach young birds to pipe notes. The term “‘re- 
cording ’’ is more particularly used by the same fraternity, to distinguish 
the attempt of the nestling to sing, and which may be compared to the 
imperfect endeavour in a child to babble. 

“I have known,” says Barrington, “instances of birds beginning to 
record when they were not a month old. This first essay does not seem 
to have the least rudiments of the future song; but as the bird grows 
older and stronger, one may begin to perceive what the nestling is aim- 
ing at. Whilst the scholar is thus endeavouring to form his song, when 
he is once sure of a passage, he commonly raises his tone, which he 
drops again when he is not equal to what he is attempting ; just as a 
singer raises his voice, when he not only recollects certain parts of a 
tune with precision, but knows that he can execute them. What the 
nestling is not thus thoroughly master of, he hurries over, lowering his 
tone, as if he did not wish to be heard, and could not yet satisfy himself. 
A young bird commonly continues to record for ten or eleven months, 
when he is able to execute every part of his song, which afterwards 
continues fixed, and is scarcely ever altered. When the bird is thus 
become perfect in his lesson, he is said to sing his song round, or in all 
its varieties of passages, which he connects together, and executes with- 
out a pause,” 

_ Barrington defines a bird’s song to be a successica of three or more 
different notes, which are continued without interruption during the 
same interval with a musical bar of four crotchets in an adagio 
movement, or whilst a pendulum swings four seconds, Now let us see 
what notes have been detected in the song. Observers have marked r 
natural in woodlarks; a in thrushes; c falling to a commonly in 
the cuckoo; A natural in common cocks ; 8 flat in a very large cock ; 
Dp im some owls; B flat in others. Thus we have a, » tet, c, p, and 


* The passage in “Hamlet ” will occur to every one. 
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F, to'which Barrington adds c from his own observations on a nightin- 
le which lived three years in a cage; and he confirms the remarks of 
observer who furnished him with the list, and says he has frequently 
heard from the same bird c and ry. To prove the precision of the pitch of 
these notes, the s flat of the spinnet by which he tried them was perfectly 
in tune with the great bell of St. Paul’s. then is the only note want- 
ing to complete the scale; but, as he says, the six other notes afford 
sufficient data for making some conjectures with regard to the key in 
which ‘birds may be supposed to sing, as these intervals can only be 
found in the key of F with a sharp third, or that of @ with a flat third; 
and he supposed it to be the plaintive flat third, that affecting tone 
which, in the simple ballad, or “ wild and sad” chorus, so comes home 
to our bosoms. 


“ Oft have I listened, and stood still, 
As it came softened up the hill, 
And deemed it the lament of men, 
Who languished for their native glen.” 


Barrington pronounces in favour of the flat third, because he agrees 
with Lucretius, that man first learnt musical notes from birds, and 
because the cuckoo, whose “ plain song’’ has been most attended to, 
performs it in a flat third. He strengthens his argument by showing 
that most of our simple compositions—old melodies such as “ Morva 
Rhydland,” and old music generally—are almost always in a flat third. 
The music of the Turks and Chinese, he also adduces as having half of 
the airs in a minor third which is ‘‘ adapted to simple movements such 
as may be expected in countries where music hath not been long cul- 
tivated.” 

It will appear, however, from the following observations collected by ~ 
White, in his enchanting history of Selborne, that neither cuckoos nor 
owls keep to one key. One musieal friend informs the natural historian 
that all the owls that are his near neighbours hoot in s flat, But in 
the next letter to the author whom we have so largely quoted, dated 
August 1, 1771, before the publication of that zoologist’s memoir on the 
singing of birds, in the Philosophical Transactions, bearing date 1773, 
White says that a friend remarks that many (most) of his owls hoot in 
B flat; and that one went almost half a note below a. He adds, that a 
neighbour with a nice ear remarked that the owls about Selborne hooted 
in three different keys,—namely, in a flat, or F sharp, in B flat, and 
A flat. ‘‘He heard two hooting to each other, the one in a flat, and 
the other in Bs flat.” The same person found that the note of the 
cuckoo varied in different individuals; for, about Selborne wood, he 
observed, they were mostly in p; he heard two sing together, the one 
in p, the other in p sharp, “ who made a disagreeable concert ;”” [one 
should think as much.] He afterwards heard one in p sharp, and 
about Woolmer forest, some in c. 

It may seem a rather Milesian method of treating the subject of 
singing birds, to dwell so long upon the notes of cocks, owls, and 
cuckoos ; but we shall find that the distinctness and simplicity of into- 
nation in these birds afford a much better chance of accurately determin- 
ing the key than the rapid gush of song of the true warblers; and it 
will be necessary, before we enter upon the melodies of that exhilarating 
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tribe; to draw the reader’s attention to what may be called the con- 
versational notes of birds. | 

Those which congregate in bushes keep up a constant twittering, as 
if to apprize each other of their presence ; and all have notes expres- 
sive of alarm, or satisfaction, to say nothing of the language of incuba- 
tion. These powers | be particularly remarked in the common 
poultry. The peculiar shrill cry with which “the bird of dawning,” 
with uplifted eye, and head raised on one side, to give the widest rr 
ward sweep to his vision, gives warning of the horrible advent of the 
kite or sparrow-hawk ; the note with which he gallaritly calls his 
seraglio about him, to feast on the barleycorn which he has found. and 
saved for them ; the exulting cackle of Dame Partlet giving notice that 
one more milk-white egg is added to the number of those that have 
entered this best of all possible worlds, a cackle that is caught up from 
farm-yard to farm-yard, till the whole village is in an uproar, must be 
obvious to every one: even the newly-hatched chicken—it is White, 
we believe, who makes the observation—will seize a fly, if offered to it, 
with complacent twitterings; but if a wasp be sonldandle a note of aver- 
sion and distress is the consequence. 

The wild fowl, in their lofty aérial flights, keep up a constant watch- 
note of communication with each other ; and far and wide in the silence 
of night does their cry resound. The windpipes of many of these are 
complete wind instruments ; that of the wild swan takes a turn within 
the sternum somewhat after the fashion of a French horn or bugle. 
May not these unearthly sounds, heard from on high, 


“ At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits have power,” 

have assisted the legends of the ghostly huntsman, and his wild chace 
in the air, sweeping overhead like the rush of withered leaves ? 

The call, as it is technically termed, of singing birds seems to have 
an almost miraculous power over the race, as the bird-catcher well knows. 

“When the bird-catcher hath laid his nets, he disposes of his 
call-birds at proper intervals. It must be owned that there is a most 
malicious joy in these call-birds to bring the wild ones into the same 
captivity, which may likewise be observed with regard to the decoy 
ducks. Their sight and hearing infinitely excel that of the bird- 
catcher. The instant that the wild birds are perceived, notice is given 
by one to the rest of the ca//-birds, (as it is by the first hound that hits 
on the scent, to the rest of the pack,) after which follows the same sort 
of tumultuous ecstasy and joy. The call-birds, while the bird is at a 
distance, do not sing as a bird does in a chamber; they invite the wild 
ones by what the bird-catchers call short jerks, which, when the birds 
are good, may be heard at a great distance. The ascendancy by this 
call, of invitation, is so great, that the wild bird is stopped in its course 
of flight, and if not already acquainted with the nets, lights boldly within 
twenty yards of perhaps three or four bird-catchers, on a spot which 
otherwise it would not have taken the least notice of. Nay, it frequent! 
happens that, if half a flock only are caught, the remaining half will 
immediately afterwards light in the nets, and share the same fate; and 
should only one bird escape, that bird will suffer itself to be pulled at 
till it is caught—such a fascinating power have the cail-birds.* 


* Barrington on the small birds of flight, 
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We do not mean to detain the reader upon a bird-catching : 
tion—though it would be more full of interest than some would think— 
but he ought to know, before he goes on one, that a bird acquainted with 
the nets is by the bird-catchers termed a sharper: him oe endeavour 
to drive away, as they can have no sport in his company. It is worthy 
of note; too, that even in their captivity the natural instinct of the call- 
birds is in many points no whit blunted; for the moment they see a 
hawk, caged though they be, they communicate the alarm to each other, 
by a plaintive note, nor will they then jerk or call, though the wild 
birds are near.* 

It is in the Insessorial order + of birds that the songsters abound, but 
there is one remarkable exception among the Raptorial order, in that war- 
bling African, Le Faucon Chanteur { of Le Vaillant, perhaps the only 
known bird of prey—Cuvier says the only known one—that sings agree- 
ably. Its song is very sweet, but dangerous as the lay of the Syrens, and 


“* Mocks the dead bones that lie scattered by.” 


Few spots are more musical with song-birds than these islands. Not 
that the woods of America are mute—but they want the brilliant variety 
of ours; and one of her sons, who has so well deserved of the lovers of 
natural history in all countries, has endeavoured to colonize the Transat- 
lantic groves with the feathered songsters of Britain. And yet they have 
that wonderful polyglot the mock-bird.§¢ Him we have seen and heard 
in captivity, and—but Wilson has immortalized the bird with his gra- 
phic pen, and, in all humility, we lay down ours. 

“ The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, the animation 
of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons from almost every species of the feathered creation within his 
hearing, are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. 
To these qualities we may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation from the clear mellow tones of 
the wood-thrush, to the savage screams of the bald eagle. In mea- 
sure and accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force and sweet- 
ness of expression, he greatly improves upon them. In his native 
groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn 
of a dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a multitude 
of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to Ais music alone, to which that of all the others 
seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain altogether imita- 
tive. His own native notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as 
are well acquainted with those of our various song birds, are bold and 
full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short ex- 
pressions of two, three, or at the most five or six syllables ; generally 
interspersed with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis 
and rapidity ; and continued, with undiminished ardour, for half an hour 
or an hour atatime. His expanded wings and tail, glistening with 
white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting the eye, as his 

sung most irresistibly does the ear. He sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ecstasy—he mounts and descends as his song swells or dies away ; and, 





* Barrington. + Insessores—Perching birds. 
} Falco musicus of Daudin. § Orpheus polyglottus, 
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as my friend Mr, Bartram has beautifully expressed it, “ He bounds. 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recal his yey soul, 
expired in the last elevated strain.’ While thus exerting himself, a by- 
stander, destitute of sight, would suppose that the whole feathered 
tribes had assembled together on a trial of skill, each striving to pro- 
duce his utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He many times 
deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that perhaps 
are not within miles of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates; even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipitation 
into the depths of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy 
of his song by confinement. In his domesticated state, when he com- 
mences his career of song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. 
He whistles for the dog; Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen 
hurries about with hanging wings, and bristled feathers, clucking to pro- 
tect its injured brood. The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, 
the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow, with great truth and ra- 
pidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his master, though of con- 
siderable length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings of 
the canary, and the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red- 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the mortified songsters 
feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent, while he seems 
to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions. * * * * * 
Both in his native and domesticated state, during the solemn stillness 
of night, as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins his de- 
lightful solo, and serenades us the livelong night with a full display of 
his vocal powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring with his inimi- 
table nolan.” 

But we must return to the singing birds of Britain, which may be 
divided into two classes, the regular visitors and the residents. Food is 
the principal motive that induces migration on the part of the former, 
which, like Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and, though last not least, 
Lablache, leave the more genial climes of the south to shiver in the 
spring of our more austere shores, delighting our ears, and revelling in 
the harvest made ready for them. But we are not entirely dependent on 
these warbling strangers, for we number among our residents many that 
in sweetness of tone, if not in brilliancy of execution, rival the visitors. 

What with the influenza and the cutting easterly winds, it has been, 
Heaven knows, a bitter black season for us unfeathered bipeds ; but it 
has been worse than bitter for the birds. What a month was the 


“ Month before the month of May!” 
well did it justify the corresponding line, telling us that 
“ The spring comes slowly up this way.” 


The berries were almost all gone, the insects wisely came not forth, and, 


in short, the supplies were all but stopped. Verily there hath not been 
much disposition 


“ To forestal sweet Saint Valentine ” 


this year. But now, while we are writing, the redstart, which seldom, it is 
true, appears among us before the middle of April, and is often not seen 
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till the end of that month, is running on the grass plat, picking up its 
insect food, and vibrating its tail at the close of every run, its white cap 
and black gorget contrasting strongly in the sunshine. It isa blessed 
change. The swallows are come, and they do make a spring, if nota 
summer. 

When we proceed to enumerate the different species of singing birds 
in a future number, we shall inquire as to the time of year when each 
may be considered, generally speaking, to be in full song. At present 
we shall merely observe, that it depends in great measure both upon the 
health and spirits of the individual, and the state of the weather. Not 
that any of them, hardly, are to be heard in anything like full song in 
January, except very rarely. February, March, and April, are more 
and more tunable. Often, in the latter month, the chill gloomy morn- 
ings rendered more dreary by a cutting easterly wind, clears away into 
a fine warm afternoon. In such mornings, while Eurus predominates, 
everything around is silent with the exception of the “ untuneful ” flow- 
ing of the stream; but the wind changes, the clouds disperse, forth 
breaks the sun, the insects swarm, the stream hecomes alive with the 
rising trouts, and the groves burst out into melody. 

In May, “‘ the mother of love,” the year is more confirmed, and 
every rat orchard, and copse rivals the singing-tree of the Arabian 
story. Now itis that the full power of song is developed ; witness the 
clear mellow pipe of that blackbird perched on the tallest acacia in the 
garden, while his mate with half-shut eyes, and pressing her little ones 
to her bosom, listens in security on her nest in yonder hawthorn hedge 
spangled with its dewy May-flower blossoms. 








SCENES IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 
No. IV.—Otp Times anp Mopern Times.* 


Ir will be unnecessary to follow with any great minuteness the course 
of events which, during a period of nearly a year after Captain Morland’s 
departure, occurred at Carperby Hall. Sir George and Lady Oldstyle 
had pursued their usual routine of occupation, only varied by the anxiety 
about their daughter’s health, which, according to their greater or less 
susceptibility, was felt by both her parents. It was not that they saw 
in her any symptoms of severe illness; for the cough, which she could 
not get rid of, notwithstanding her mother’s infallible remedies, was 
perhaps merely the result of the severity of the winter, and might fairly 
be expected to take its departure with the arrival of more genial spring 
weather. No; it was an indisposition to all exertion, so different from 
her former activity, and a want of that elasticity of spirit which had 
marked her as their “ merry little Fanny,” that had early attracted the 
attention of the kindhearted Sir George, and later, even that of the un- 
observant Lady Oldstyle. 

It was not that she no longer read to them in the evenings as before, 
for she was scrupulously observant in not changing in the smallest de- 
gree her former occupations—but the tone of animation which had added 


* Concluded from page 70. 
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such a charm to all she read was wanting. True, she played her game 
at chess as usual with Doctor Dawkins, on each occurrence of his peri- 
odical visits, but neither excitement nor interest was produced by victory 
or defeat. True, she was as ready to take her place at the pianoforte, 
but, during the progress of her well-known sonatas, her hands seemed to 
stray over the = while her mind was far away; and if her father, 
anxious to indulge her, ‘ cudgelled his brains” for the names of some 
of the Italian airs Captain Morland had recommended, the pleasure with 
which she evidently played them was succeeded by a more unsettled 
state of spirits for the rest of the evening. M10. 

The change which we have thus described in Fanny, and which she 
was ashamed to acknowledge, while she could not disguise it from her- 
self, was the cause of a constant internal struggle, under which her 
health couldenot but suffer, She tried to banish Captain Morland from 
her heart,she had no desire to act the part of a heroine of romance, 
and was too sensible to think of feeding her mind with recollections 
which to all appearance might be productive of nothing but bitterness. 
If, therefore, the inquiry of what would be Captain Morland’s opinion 
on any subject under discussion often presented itself to her mind, it 
was because it is impossible to check the wandering thought, which is 
ever at the command, not of the will, but of the associations which call 
it into being. 

When once Lady Oldstyle began to perceive that the derangement in 
her daughter’s health was beyond the power of her hitherto all-sufficient 
skill, she bethought herself of a gentleman, whom, amid the medical 
advice which she had distributed in her family, and among her poorer 
neighbours, she had quite contrived to forget, and almost managed to 
ruin—no less a person than Mr. Gowland, the country apothecary. In 
short, she at last, to the great joy of Mr. Gowland, gave utterance to 
the thoughts, if not the words, of Romeo, “‘ I do remember an apothe- 
cary, and hereabouts he dwells.’ As would naturally be expected, that 
functionary, when once allowed to “ prescribe, attend, the medicine 
make and give,”” became a pretty constant visitor at Carperby Hall. 

When spring had fairly set in, and the usual period had arrived for 
Fanny to pay a visit to a maiden aunt in London, Mr. Gowland was 
dul sed me by Sir George as to how far his daughter might safely 
in ertake so long a journey, and encounter the dissipation of a London 

ife. 

“ Why, Sir George,” said Mr. Gowland, shaking his head very so- 
lemnly, ** L confess I hardly know what to say ; when we see the lan- 
gn state, almost amounting to syncope, in which I frequently find 

iss Fanny in my morning visits, and the low spirits and headache 
which are apt to supervene in the evening, I should be very cautious in 
pring my consent, and yet 1 should have a professional delicacy in for- 

idding it.” 

** Come, come, Doctor,” said the impatient Sir George, “ for Heaven’s 
sake give me, if possible, a straightforward answer one way or the other. 
Do you think it would do her harm to go to town, or not ?”” 


‘ Well then, I must say, [ think Miss Fanny had better stay quietly 
1ere.”’ 


And so it was settled. Doctors are so well known to be disinferested, 
that we are prevented from supposing that Mr. Gowland was in any way 
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influenced in his decision hy the effect which might be produced on his 
avnual income and professional importance, by having a member of the 
family at the Hall under his hands. We can therefore only regret that 
he did not know more of the real cause of her indisposition, so as to 
infer that any meeting which could satisfactorily clear up her doubts as 
to Morland’s feelings towards her would do more for her health than all 
the artillery which he was directing against her unfortunate cough. 
Dans ces sortes de maladies la santé semble étre aux ordres de l’ame. 

Sir.George and Lady Oldstyle were indeed too happy to follow the 
advice of Mr. Gowland, and keep their daughter at home with them, as 
they viewed with a sort of horror the idea of letting her out of their 
sight, still more of sending her off to London in her precarious state of 
health. Upon Fanny herself the effect of this decision was, strange to 
say, for the time, rather salutary than otherwise. She had, no doubt, 
looked forward to her expedition to town as the period when all her 
doubts were to be cleared up, and in it were centred all her hopes of a 
favourable termination to her anxieties. But when once it was settled 
that she was to stay in Yorkshire, the mere exchange of certainty for the 
former alternation of hopes and fears, was conducive to the partial re- 
establishment of her health. 

Of the first appearance of convalescence, and. abatement of her 
cough, Sir George took advantage to dismiss Mr. Gowland ; being, as he 
said, ‘‘ quite happy to shut the door upon that solemn humbug, and all 
his doctor's stuff.” Mr. Gowland, indeed, fully came up to Cowper’s 
description of 

“ The solemn fop, significant and budge, 
A fool with judges, among fools a judge ;” 
and as Sir George’s mother-wit made him rather belong to the class of 
judges, it was easily to be foreseen in what way he would estimate Mr, 
Gowland. 

As the season advanced, Fanny was glad to find that Captain Mor- 
land’s name rarely or never appeared as frequenting the gay balls and 
parties which were now nightly occurring, although the accounts of the 
interesting Parliamentary debates very frequently contained an eloquent 
speech from the young member, whose voice and manner she could 
bring most completely before her. These debates she read to Sir George 
as formerly, with the greatest regularity, and when she came to a speech 
of Captain Morland’s, her voice recovered all its wonted animation, and 
her tones their ancient spirit. Indeed it is supposed to be about this 
time, and chiefly at Miss Oldstyle’s suggestion, that the three-days-a- 
week paper, which had answered their purpose for so many years, was 
exchanged for a daily one. This, when it appeared, as it sometimes did, 
in its double sheet, furnished Sir George, in one day, with almost as 
much food as had formerly lasted him a week. It seemed tacitly agreed in 
the family that the name of Captain Morland should not be mentioned, 
except when it occurred in the newspapers, though each would have 
been puzzled to advance any reason for their silence about him. Sir 
George, indeed, did on one occasion, when allusion was made to some 
opinion which had been advanced by him in the debate, add, “ Ah! 
that Captain Morland ; 1’m afraid he’s only one of your fine gentlemen, 
after all. He has never thought of coming to visit us, you sce, though 
he talked so much about it.”’ : 
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“ My dear Papa,”’ said Fanny, timidly, “ how could he do so at this 
season pe 


“ Ah, no!”’ said Sir George, “ he don’t think of his sketching while all 
the balls are going on.”’ 

“ No, I did not mean that,” said Fanny, “ for we never see his name 
at balls,” (she forgot that her father did not, as she was iu the habit of 
doing, examine the lists to ascertain that fact,) “ I mean from his being 
in Parliament. He is always presenting petitions or making speeches.” 

“ Ah, yes,”’ said Sir George, laughing, “ I know he’s a good hand at 
making speeches ; and as to petitions, there was one petition I thought 
he would have presented, but no matter 2 

And here he stopped, from seeing the state of distress and confusion 
into which he had put poor Fanny, who soon after left the room. Alas! 
Sir George quite forgot, as many a brusque but well-meaning person has 
done before him, that in abusing one who has inflicted an injury, in the 
presence of the party injured, he is brandishing a two-edged sword which 
often inflicts a wound where he least intends it. 

During the sultry weather which August brings with it, Fanny passed — 
a great part of her time out of doors. She was not strong enough for 
any long walk or distant expedition. She generally therefore betook 
herself soon after breakfast to a seat under a wide-spreading beech-tree, 
in their old-fashioned garden. Here, from within its quiet shade, she 
could, when she raised her eyes from her book, extend her view to the 
distant hills, whence came the cooling breezes which played about her, 
or confine it to the gaudy garden which displayed its variegated cclours 
within a few yards of her in that glowing sunshine from the effects of 
which she was sheltered. 

At this seat she bestowed most of her idle moments, and here were 
Sir George and Lady Oldstyle accustomed to seek her, to partake of 
the same enjoyment; here, too, was the family party frequently assem- 
bled to take their coffee after their early dinner. 

On the morning of the last day of August, Fanny was roused from 
her book, while seated under her favourite tree, by the approach of Sir 
George. 

_“ A letter by the cross post, my dear Fanny,” he began, “ and an in- 
vitation.”’ 

“ For you, Papa ?” 

* Ay, and for you, too, my dear ; indeed, for all of us; but your mo- 
ther does not wish to go.” 

“* Nor I, I am sure, Papa. I need not go, need I ?” 

“ Hear what it is, first, my little Fanny. It is to the musical festival 
at York.” 

“ At York!’ she exclaimed ; “ I would not go there for the world.” 

“ The invitation,’’ continued her father, “ is from Lord Morland to go 
to Morland Castle.” 

“Oh, you will refuse it! We need not go there, dear Papa, need we ?” 
insisted poor Fanny, who felt with all a woman’s delicacy that if they were 
to meet, itwas Morland who ought to seek her ; and who could not bear 
the idea of crossing half Yorkshire to present herself before him in his 
own home. 

“* Hear the letter first, my own Fanny, and then you shall decide freely, 
and for your ownself; I have no doubt you will determine for the best, 
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and I am sureI only wish to please you,” said the kind father, as, first 
giving her a kiss, he drew from his pocket the letter. “ It is rather what 
I should call a diplomatic letter,” said he, as he unfolded it; “ but he 
was always a bit of a diplomatist.”” And he read as follows :— 


*“‘ Dear Oldstyle,—I am ashamed to think that it is so long since we 
have met or corresponded, that you will be almost surprised to get a 
letter signed by your old friend Morland. It is, however, all owing to 
your shutting yourself up in that remote corner of Yorkshire, from which 
I now wish, if possible, to draw you. You know that the musical 
festival at York takes place this year, and I mean to have a gay party 
in my house. My son William, who has just got away from his par- 
liamentary duties, will not stay here for it, because he says he is engaged 
at that particular time to repeat his visit at Carperby Hall, and I cannot 

rsuade him to put that off till later. Will you, my dear Oldstyle, 

et me amend this arrangement, by getting you and your family to come 
and pay us a visit during the festival. I remember, of old, how fond 
you are of Handel; and I can promise you a great treat, while I can, 
at the same time, assure you that no music will be a greater treat to me 
than the sound of an old friend’s voice. 
* Believe me yours, very truly, 
* MorRLAND. 


“P.S. As we hope you will kindly agree to come, William begs me to 
enclose this list of the stages on your route, which, he says, he knows 
you like to have made out beforehand. As we do not dine till half-past 
seven, though our hour is seven, you will find it an easy day’s journey.” 


Sir George said not a word after he had finished the letter, as he 
wished to leave his daughter to her own decision. Fanny was silent for 
a minute. She found, however, on consideration, that to refuse would be 
merely to insist on Morland’s coming over tosee them ; and because she 
felt that that was what she should prefer, she, strange to say, for that 
very reason decided on the other course, and with a doubting mind, 
and in a reluctant spirit, gave her consent to accepting the invitation. 
She could not but acknowledge, with an inward pleasure, that Captain 
Morland had shown no symptoms of forgetting them, or of being in- 
different to the pleasure of seeing her again. 

“ Well, I am glad you have so decided,” said Sir George; “I think . 
it would have looked like affectation or huffiness to refuse ; and the 
letter is a good letter after all, though the music of my voice is a bit of 
humbug. To be sure, it is a long while since he has heard it.” 

“ Let me look at the list of stages,” said Fanny to-her father. She 
would not have confessed even to herself that this was from a desire to 
look upon the well-known characters of the writer. 

“* Yes,”’ said Sir George, as he gave it to her, “it was very kind of 
the Captain to think of that. I must own I do like to have a plan of 
my route made out. He has marked all the best inns, too. I dare say 
it’s very correct, but, for all that, I shall just compare it with Patterson 
and Carey ; there’s nothing like doing a thing for one’s self.” 

** It is only fifty-five miles,” said Fanny, returning it to him; “ it 
certainly is not a very formidable day’s journey.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Sir George, “one might go half over England 
before a half-past seven o’clock dinner, provided one laid in a good stock of 
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luncheon. The only thing I don’t like is his saying that the dinner hour 

is seven, though they dine at half-past. It seems to show the character 

* the place. There is no such slavery as want of punctuality in a 
ouse.”” 

They now went in-doors; Sir George to write his answer, and Miss 
Morland to give orders about such preparations for their visit as might 
be necessary, as it had been settled that they should arrive at Morland 
Castle a day or two before the commencement of the festival. 

It were useless to give a history of the feelings which filled Fanny’s 
mind during the period that intervened before leaving home. They 
most likely consisted, as is generally the case on such occasions, of anti- 
cipations of circumstances that never occurred, and resolutions as to her 
conduct in events that were not destined to arise. 

On the day settled for their arrival, they had, at a very early hour of 
the afternoon (such had been the regularity with which Sir George had 
ordered everything as to their setting out and progress), arrived within 
a stage of Morland Castle. Here they found Lord Morland’s horses 
waiting for them, the coachman saying that, as there were several cross 
roads, and as his Lordship wished them to arrive by a particular approach, 
he had thought it best to send his horses, adding, “that they had been 
there some hours, as the Captain had given them particular orders to be 
in good time.” 

There are little attentions which, though unimportant in themselves, 
have a surprising effect in conciliating and giving pleasure to those on 
whom they are bestowed; and this little circumstance, this speeding 
the coming guest, was the means of putting Sir George in the highest 
good humour. To Fanny also, who was afraid of their arriving earlier 
than they were expected, this was a relief from any such fears, and also a 
proof that their visit was not looked to as that of ordinary guests. 

Notwithstanding all this, they certainly did drive up to the gates 
earlier than Lord Morland had reckoned on ; the consequence was, that 
though he had fully intended to be there to receive them, he was out 
driving with some other guests. 

William Morland, however, had long before taken his post at the 
library windows, which commanded a view of the approach, determined 
not to be outdone in hospitality by his old-fashioned host of the year 
before, or perhaps urged by some other, but to him equally pressing 
motives. He was therefore ready at the portico to welcome them on 
their arrival. Sir George returned his hearty shake of the hand most 
warmly, and Fanny, who was the most natural creature in everything, 
showed all the pleasure which she really felt in meeting him again. She 
could not think this a proper moment to practise the reserve of manner 
to which she had schooled herself, and indeed his delight was too 
evident, and too warmly expressed not to be catching. 

The party were not sorry to have a little time together before the 
arrival of the other guests, though all proper apologies for his father’s 
absence were offered in due form by Captain Morland, and very readily 
accepted by Sir George. They had, however, in the first moment of 
meeting, so many mutual inquiries to make, and so many mutual re- 
collections to recall, all referring to the time spent together at Carperby 
Hall, that the hour which intervened before the return of the driving 


party passed very quickly. 
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Captain Morland could not help remarking the alteration which had 
taken place in Miss Oldstyle’s aprons, Her health seemed to him, 
who had not seen the gradual changes it had undergone, to have 
suffered much. The beauty of countenance, indeed, which had originall 
attracted his attention in Sha ng and afterwards delighted him so muc 
in the country, was not at all diminished, but had, on the contrary, 
gained additional character, not only from the change which a year 
makes at that age in a young lady’s appearance, but even from the 
delicate state of health in which he saw her. 

She appeared at this moment even more abattue than usual, partly 
from the fatigue of the journey, which was a greater exertion than she 
had lately ventured to encounter, and partly from the languor which na- 
turally succeeded to the excitement of their meeting. Under these 
circumstances, Captain Morland, as soon as he saw the large party of 
guests returning from their drive, was disinterested enough to suggest to 
Miss Oldstyle the retiring to her room to rest till dinner-time. Fanny 
rewarded him with a look of thanks; and by the time the voices of the 
party were heard in the hall, was safe in the quiet retreat of her own 
chamber. 

She now renewed to herself all the resolutions as to reserve in her 
manner towards William, which she had formed before leaving home—- 
resolutions entered into, from a consciousness that the affection she had 
felt for him had exceeded any which he had manifested, at least by word 
or action, for her. In pursuance of this, she, when they went into 
dinner, contrived to occupy a seat as far as possible from that which she 
would willingly have enjoyed near William. He had to officiate as 
carver at the bottom of the table, and she seated herself near his father, 
not far from the top of the room. 

Lord Morland, with whom she now for the first time made acquaint- 
ance, was in reality a contemporary of Sir George’s, as they had been 
at college together; however, by the assistance of a skilful toilette, a 
brown wig, a black neckcloth, and the most gorgeous of waistcoats, he 
almost contrived “ to set his name down in the scrolls of youth.” He 
was, as Sir George had hinted, a little diplomatic in his style of conver- 
sation, and rather pompous in his periods; notwithstanding all this, as 
he was good-natured, and always very attentive to young ladies, they 
generally considered that their noble host himself had no small share 
in the repute which Morland Castle enjoyed as an agreeable house 
to visit. 

Lord Morland was quite delighted with Fanny, who, partly from the 
interest she felt in him as William’s father, and partly from her natural 
sense of politeness to her host, had given him much more of her attention 
than any merits in his conversation would have procured for him. The 
evening, upon the whole, passed pleasantly, excepting to Fanny, who 
was a good deal under constraint, and to William, who, from various 
causes, (and for the first evening he considered them to be merely ac- 
cidental ones,) found he never could get near Fanny, so as to havea 
quiet talk with her. 

The next morning, Sir George, having ascertained that the breakfast 
hour was ten, opened the door of the room appropriated to that meal, as 
the tower-clock struck the appointed hour. He found here merely the 
footman engaged in some interchange of facetious dialogue with the 
housemaid, who was about to make her exit with a scuttle full of ashes, 
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while the sticks in the newly-lighted fire were spitting and hissing de- 
fiance at the unexpected intruder. ‘ 

The cloth had just been laid for breakfast, and on the side-table was 
ranged a es rm of tea-cups and coffee-cups, which would have done 
honour to a china-shop. 

** Hollo!”’ said Sir George ; “‘ what, breakfast not ready yet ?” 

“ No, Sir George,” cried the servant ; “ would you like to have yours 
got ?”? 

“ No, I don’t want to breakfast by myself; I'll wait till the rest 
come down. What is the regular breakfast hour?” 

“ There is no regular hour, Sir George; some will be down’ in about 
half an hour, and some not till eleven or twelve.” 

Sir George gave a look of horror, and a sort of groan. ‘* Well, well, 
I will wait at least till a few more come.” 

His daughter now appeared, true to her home habits of punctuality. 
As he knew that in her weak state of health, it would be better for her 
not to wait, he rang, and ordered their breakfast in the true spirit of 
what appeared to him the somewhat too independent customs of the 
house. This had hardly been done, when Captain Morland, who sus- 

cted what was likely to occur, and who was naturally early in his 

abits, made his appearance. 

“ Ah, my young friend,” said Sir George, “I am glad to see you; I 
declare it is quite the Carperby party over again: so now I don’t care if 
nobody else comes down. Let’s to breakfast ; Fanny will make tea for us.” 

* Oh, we shan’t trouble Miss Oldstyle with that,” said William, “the 
housekeeper will be here in a minute for that purpose.” 

“The housekeeper ! will she!” said Sir George, in a tone of sur- 
prise; “well, I suppose that is one of your new fashions, but I must 
say I think that tea tastes all the better for being made by the fair hand 
of a lady, and it certainly does not improve conversation to have a gos- 
sipping old housekeeper. But you’ll excuse me, I hope, Captain, I’m 
forgetting that I am not at home.’’ 

** My dear Sir George, I hope there will be nothing to remind you of 
that fact ; and, perhaps, as we are so small a party, Miss Oldstyle would 
be so good as to undertake the tea-making. It no doubt wuuld be a 
hundred times pleasanter not to have the old housekeeper here,” added 
William, certainly saying no more than he felt. 

They all enjoyed most completely their snug little party; but Fanny, 
who was not the one that by any means enjoyed it the least, felt that 
this arrangement for the mornings was not at all in accordance with her ~- 
preconceived resolutions ; she therefore contrived, on the subsequent 
mornings, under the plea of delicate health, to come down more at the 
hour when the rest of the company would be assembled. 

All this could not, of course, escape the observation of William 
Morland, nor could he any longer ascribe it merely to chance that he 
never found himself seated next to Miss Oldstyle at dinner, notwith- 
standing all his efforts solely directed to that p . Once, indeed, 
he contrived to oulmaneuvre all her maneurres, by taking upon him- 
self the arrangement of the guests at his end of the table, and thus 
secured Miss Oldstyle as his neighbour. Upon that occasion Fanny, 
in accordance with her natural character, which abhorred anything like 
affectation or acting, talked with him, and appeared to enjoy his con- 
versation as in former times; but on the next evening she made her 
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way to the upper end of the table so decidedly, that poor William gave 
up that my in despair. 

The fact was, Fanny was ignorant of an occurrence in the Morland 
family which might have afforded the key to many of the difficulties she 
felt in judging of William’s conduct. Within a very short time after 
his departure from Carperby Hall the year before, intelligence had been 
received of the death of his elder brother at Lausanne. Hence arose 
the absence of Captain Morland’s name from all the balls and parties of 
the season; hence his father’s anxiety to keep him at home for the 
Yorkshire party assembled at his house; hence the removal of all 
William’s scruples about paying his addresses to the heiress of Carperby 
Hall; and hence the increased warmth of his manner, which she 
thought it her duty to discourage. She was aware of no reason why his 
attentions should now mean more than had before been the case; and 
she knew by experience, that the pleasure which, curing the period of 
her visit at Morland Castle they would no doubt afford her, would be 
purchased at the expense of much after misery. 

The day had now arrived for the first performance at the Minster, and 
even in the arrangements for going there, Captain Morland remarked 
with much pain, that Fanny, by expressing a wish to go in the same 
carriage with his sister, managed to avoid the one to which he belonged. 
On the first day, was a miscellaneous concert, and Fanny, though much 
fatigued on her return, did not appear to have suffered from the exertion. 
‘The next day, however, when the whole of the Messiah was given, the 
effect of the ensemble of the music, combined with the grandeur of the 
scene in which it was given, was too much for her now easily excited 
nerves. Even so early in the performance as the grand chorus, “ The 
government shall be upon His shoulders,” the swelling notes of the 
pealing organ, the united voices of the double chorus, and the magni- 
ficent orchestra, were insufficient to prevent William Morland’s remark- 
ing the increased agitation which Fanny was in vain endeavouring to 
hide. When at length all these were combined with increased effect 
for the latter part of that grand chorus, she could control herself no 
longer, and burst into tears. 

Luckily she was seated next to Miss Morland, and as William was 
by her side in a moment, she was led by them with as little fuss as 
possible out of the building. This was no time for considering matters 
of arrangement; in the first carriage, therefore, that could be got ready, 
they, together with Sir George, returned to Morland Castle. is was 
no time for considering conduct, or weighing expressions; William, 
therefore, expressed no less warmly than sincerely his anxieties, his 
fears, his hopes about her health, and was rewarded by a look of grati- 
tude from Fanny, who when they reached the castle was conveyed to 
her room by Miss Morland. William saw nothing more of her that day. 

Sir George announced next morning at breakfast that his daughter 
was better, but did not feel equal to going to the Minster that day, 
though she was so far recovered as to insist on his not staying at home 
on her account. At the moment the party were assembled in the Hall 
pereretery to setting out for York, it was announced that Captain 

orland, preferring to go on horseback, had already set out by himself. 
After Sir had remarked, “ that he was an unsociable fellow not 
to have mentioned it, as he would have gone with him if he had known 
it,”’ they all set off without further comment. 
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When the house was quite clear of the party, Fanny descended from 
her room into the library, her favourite retreat. She had not been there 
long when the door opened, and Captain Morland entered. 

“Captain Morland!” she exclaimed, with much surprise, “ ¥ou 
here! I thought you were gone to York long ago.” 

“ | had set out, but without any intention of proceeding thither; I 
could not have enjoyed such a scene while you were an imvalid in my 
father’s house.” 

“ Ah, I am better to-day, thank you ; almost well;” and taking up 
her book, she rose to leave the room. 

“ Stay, one moment, I entreat you, Miss Oldstyle; I have much to 
say to you, and can no longer delay it.” 

She coloured, doubted a moment, and then resumed her seat. What 
it was he said was never known, nor (a far more important matter,) 
what she said; but that their interview was satisfactory would have 
been inferred by any tolerable judge of countenances who saw them at 
the moment the returning carriages appeared in the distant avenue. 

* So soon!’ exclaimed Morland. ‘‘ Surely they cannot be yet re- 
turning ?” 

All that is further known of that day is, that William had a long 
interview with Sir George as soon as he went up stairs, and that Fanny 
was most warmly complimented by Miss Morland when she came in, 
on the improvement which one day of “ complete rest ’’ seemed to have _ 
made in her health. Notwithstanding this improvement, she confined 
herself to Miss Morland’s sitting-room for the rest of the evening, where 
the only visiters admitted, besides her father, were Lord Morland and 
his happy son. As the party was to break up the next day, it was com- 
municated to a select few only, that Miss Fanny Oldstyle was shortly 
to become Mrs. Morland. 

Not many weeks after this, Carperby Hall looked gayer than ever, 
though the garden had been stripped of its boasted flowers to form the 
wreaths, and festoons, and garlands, which had been prepared for the 
wedding-day. Old John Dale was of course asked up to the hall on 
such an oceasion, and while he boasted of having foreseen all along 
“that t’ Captain would marry t’ young leydy,”’ he little thought how 
much he, plain John Dale, had been instrumental in delaying the accom- 
plishment of his own predictions. 

‘Time and space would not serve me, gentle reader, else I would tell 
thee, how, on the day of the wedding, Lady Oldstyle busied herself in the 
preparations, till she could think of little else ; how Sir George laughed 
till he cried, and then cried till he laughed ; how the vicar, Doctor 

Dawkins, boasted that he had given his fair pupil checkmate and stale- 
mate, and now he was going to give her the best mate of all; how John 
Dale talked Yorkshire and shook hands with every body; and how the 
poor, both young and old, showered blessings on the happy pair; all 
this “ thou shouldest have heard, with many things of worthy memory, 
which now shall die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced to the 

rave.” 
, It is, however, quite unnecessary to enter into any such particulars to 
convince the een reader, that a wedding conducted in the 
manner and celebrated with the festivities of “old times,” is the most 
pleasing scene in a country-house which modern times can afford. 


E. 
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THE ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO. 
No. l—Tue Picture or Sappno. 
BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON, 


Tuou ! whose impassion'd face 
The Painter loves to trace, 
Theme of the Sculptor’s art and Poet’s story— 
How many a wand ring thought 
Thy loveliness hath brought, 
Warming the heart with its imagined glory ! 


Yet, was it History’s truth, 
That tale of wasted youth, 
Of endless grief, and Love forsaken pining ? 
What wert thou, thou whose woe 
The old traditions show 
With Fame’s cold light around thee vainly shining? 


Didst thou indeed sit there 
In languid lone despair— 
Thy harp neglected by thee idly lying— 
Thy soft and earnest gaze 
Watching the lingering rays 
In the far west, where summer-day was dying— 
While with low rustling wings, 
Among the quivering strings 
The murmuring breeze faint oY was making, 
As though it wooed thy hand 
To strike with new command, 
Or mourn’d with thee because thy heart was breaking ? 


Didst thou, as day by day 
Roll’d heavily away, 

And left thee anxious, nerveless, and dejected, 
Wandering thro’ bowers beloved— 
Roving where Ae had roved— 

Yearn for his presence, as for one expected ? 


Didst thou, with fond wild eyes 
Fix’d on the starry skies, 
Wait feverishly for each new day to waken— 
Trusting some gloridus morn 
Might witness his return, 
Unwilling to believe thyself forsaken ? 


And when conviction came, 
Chilling that heart of flame, 
Didst thou—oh ! saddest of earth's grieving daughters— 
From the Leucadian steep 
Dash, with a desperate leap, | 
And hide thyself within the whelming waters ? 


Yea, in their hollow breast 
Thy heart at length found rest ! 
The ever-moving waves above thee closing— 
The winds, whose ruffling sigh 
Swept the blue waters by, 
Disturb’d thee not !—thou wert in peace reposing ! 
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Such is the tale they tell ! 
Vain was thy beauty’s spell— 
Vain all the praise thy song could still inspire— 
Though many a happy band 
Rung with less skilful hand 
The borrowed love-notes of thy echoing lyre. 


Fame, to thy breaking heart 
No comfort could impart, 
In vain thy brow the laurel wreath was wearing ; 
One grief and one alone 
Could bow thy bright head down— 
Thou wert a woman, and wert left despairing ! 








A TIGER HUNT ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS.* 
BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER. 


We left our Neilgherry friends asleep, and Master Charles engaged in 
such very pleasant dreams that it appears almost cruel to disturb him. 

But day-light begins to dapple the eastern sky, the jungle-cocks are 
crowing, and old Ishmail, who has been kept awake all night by the 
pain of his wounded shoulder, is so clamorous for revenge, that, for 
peace sake, we must rouse them to prosecute our feud with the tiger. 

“Sound the réveille, then, you tiresome old pagan, and let’s to it with 
a will.” 

But whilst our worthy friend Lorimer is rubbing his eyes, and 
damning the bugle, as he no doubt will do most heartily, we may as 
welt mention the arrangements which he and Mansfield had made the 
night before, whilst Charles was so well employed in flirting with his 
pretty cousin. Of course the first thing to be done was to attack the 
tiger. But as they expected to make short work of him, and as many of 
the hounds, which were wounded, wou!d not be ready for work for some 
days, it was settled that, as soon as the tiger was disposed of, Mansfield 
and Charles should mount their horses, aud ride off to a famous spot in 
the great jungle, about twenty miles from the foot of the hills, where 
bison, deer, and wild elephants abounded; and where they might amuse 
themselves for a few days till Ishmail and his dogs were sufficiently re- 
covered to take the field again. Agreeably to this arrangement, tents 
and camp-equipage had been sent on, during the night, to be ready for: 
their reception ; and Charles, although he sighed at the idea of parting 
from his beloved Kate for three, perhaps four long days, looked forward 
with no small degree of interest to the prospect of opening his first cam- 
paign in the forest, under the auspices of so famous a sportsman as 
Mansfield. R 

“ What the devil brings you here!” exclaimed old Lorimer, as Ish- 
mail, armed to the teeth, advanced to hold the stirrup whilst he mounted 
his horse ; “ I thought Dr. Macphee had ordered keep your bed.” 

“ He did so, sahib; but I could not rest. here is blood between 
that tiger and me, and my wounds will not heal till I have been revenged . 
on him. With the permission of your highness, I must have a hand in 
his death.” 








* Continued from p. 52, No. cxevii. 
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“ Well, well, so be it, you blood-thirsty old savage, and much 
may it do you. But is all prepared—have plenty of fireworks been 
sent to the ground—and has the ravine been watched during the night?” 

“ The slaves of your highness never sleep, sahtb. Our best scouts 
have been on the watch ever since sunset yesterday ; a mouse could not 
pass them unobserved ; and I myself have seen that there are plenty of 
fireworks prepared. By the holy Prophet, it shall not be for want of 
fire if he beats us this time.”’ 

“ Good!—Then mount and follow us.” 

The sun was just peeping over the hill-tops as our party came in sight 
of the ravine, where they had left the tiger the evening before. Under 
the shelter of a large tree, a group of natives, who had been relieved from 
their cheerless watch, sat enveloped in their dark cumbleys, couching 
round the embers of a wood fire, and shivering with cold, as they handed 
from one to another the sociable kallioon, the never-failing comfort, and 
almost only luxury of the temperate Hindoo. 

“ These poor fellows have had a cold night’s work,’”’ remarked old 
Lorimer, as the natives arose to salute him; “* but never mind, we shall 
soon find employment for them, that will warm their blood, else I’m 
mistaken. Here, Ayapah, what news of the tiger? Have you marked 
him in?” 

“ Ho, sahib ;’’* replied Ayapah, bringing the palms of his hands 
together, and raising them to his forehead, as in the attitude of prayer. 
“ The tiger awaits your highness’s pleasure.” 

“Where is he? In this ravine?” 

** No, sahib. He killed a bullock last night, and is now lying in a 
small ravine close to the Todah Mund.” 

*‘ All the better; we shall have less trouble in driving him out, 
Ayapah, show us the way.” 

Ayapah shook the dew from his cumbley, drew his cumberbund more 
tightly round his loins, thrust a long hunting-knife into his belt, and, 
grasping his matchiock, led the way down a rocky ) nag which crossed 
the large ravine, in the direction of the Todah Mund. 

“ Are not these a fine race of men,” remarked Mansfield, as they 
approached the village, pointing to a group of Todahs who were loung- 
ing about with the bold careless air of independent mountaineers. 

‘“* How different is their manner from that of the effeminate Hindoos. 
You see they are perfectly respectful, and salute us with a gentle incli- 
nation of the head; but there is nothing cringing or timid in their mode 
of doing so. They are too dignified even to evince curiosity, which they 
consider womanish, and appear to be almost unconscious of our pre- 
sence. Look at that fine vencrable old patriarch leaning against his 
hut, which appears hardly large enough to contain him; his high and 
strongly-marked features bear the native stamp of dignity, whilst his 
finely-formed head, covered with a profusion of short curling hair, and 
the lower part of his faeg almost concealed by his enormous whiskers 
and long flowing beard, might serve as models for a bust of Hercules.” 

“* They are indeed a noble race of people,’’ replied Charles, “ and not 
only their appearance, but their dress is perfectly classical. That single 
web of coarse cloth, thrown around them in graceful folds, is exactly the 
Roman toga.” 





* Yes, Sir. 
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* And here comes a Roman matron,”’ added Mansfield, aT to a 
very handsome Todah woman, who approached them, followed by a. 
laughing group of naked children. She was dressed in a web of cloth 
similar to that worn by the men, but arranged so as to conceal more of 
the person. Her complexion was not much darker than that of an 
Italian, and her skin so transparent that the blue veins could be dis- 
tinctly traced under it. Herlong silky hair, the arrangement of which 
had evidently cost her some little trouble, hung in flowing ringlets over 
her shoulders, and her only ornaments were some heavy bracelets formed 
of brass. Her easy, natural, yet graceful carriage was that of a true 
child of nature ; ignorant of crime, and happy in her ignorance; whilst 
her clear hazel eye, beaming with confidence and innocent simplicity, 
formed a striking contrast to the dark rolling voluptuous orbs of the 
more coy beauties of the plain. She displayed none of the haughty 
reserve so remarkable in the men; but coming up to the pert with a 
smiling air, began, like a true daughter of Eve, to talk with great 
energy, laughing and gesticulating all the time, and appearing perfectly 
satisfied with herself; although it was evident, from the manner of her 
hearers, that they did not understand a single word she said. 

“Who would have supposed that this pretty young creature is the 
wife of ten or a dozen husbands,’’ remarked Mansfield. 

“The wife of a dozen husbands !” exclaimed Charles in astonishment. 
“ Why, Mansfield, you are laughing at me. A plurality of wives is bad 
enough, but who ever heard of a plurality of husbands! The thing is 
impossible.”’ 

** Both possible and true,” replied Mansfield, “ all these men, whom 
you see lounging about, are her husbands. The law of the Todahs 
allows but one wife to the inhabitants of each village, and, till within 
the last few years, a still more barbarous custom existed amongst them, 
that of destroying al] the female children, except one, which was reared 
to supply the place of the mother. I am happy to say, however, that 
Government have succeeded in putting a stop to this horrible system of 
infanticide. You may remark that there are now as many female as 
male children, and as these grow up, the plurality of husbands will no 
doubt gradually fall into disuse,”’ 

** Now then, lads,”’ exclaimed old Lorimer, bustling up with his heavy 
rifle across his shoulder, “‘ let’s to work, and see who’ll win the tiger- 
skin. Bones of my ancestors, boys, I never saw so pretty a place to 
kill a tiger, in all my life: but come and see—I think I have arranged 
it so that he can hardly slip through our fingers.” 

The place, into which the tiger had been marked, was a small ravine 
at the back of the village; the tangled brushwood, which grew out of 
the sides, meeting over it, in the form of an arch, so as to exclude the 
rays of the sun even at mid-day. A few large trees grew along the 
banks, payer upon which the sportsmen might defy the rage of their 
formidable enemy ; and the ground, for several hundred yards on each 
side, was open and free from brushwood, so that the tiger could not pos- 
sibly break cover without exposing himself to a murderous fire. 

** Now, then, gentlemen, we have no time to lose,” cried Lorimer, 
* you must each climb into one of these trees: Ishmail and his gang 
will scour the ravine with rockets, and the moment the tiger is afoot you 
will be good enough to give the alarm, that the beaters may fall back to 
the shelter of the village. As to you, Father Long-legs,”’ addressing the 
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doctor, “I beg that you will keep your ae open, and try for once to 
shoot like a gentleman. By the beard of the Prophet, if you allow the 
tiger to pass you, as you did the deer ‘yesterday, I shall be tempted to 
send you a messenger from old ‘ Kill-devil,’ that will make you jump off 
your perch like an electrified frog.” 

*€ Hoot toot! Maister Lorimer, but your awfw’ raised like this mornin,” 
replied the doctor, grinning like an ogre; ‘I’m thinkin ye’r turnin daft 
on our hands a’ thegether. To speak o’ knockin a dacent man aff the 
top o’ a tree like a hoody-craw !—Shootin an M. D. wi’ as little ceremony 
as if he were a muckle black ape !—O’'d, sir, you’r no canny—you'r 
waur than the tigre himsell !—I’ll just speel up, and be out o’ your 
reach, afore the deevle gets the upper hand o’ you.” 

So saying, the doctor sprang to the nearest tree, into which he climbed 
with wonderful agility; and having perched himself, astride, on a com 
fortable branch, sat dangling his long legs, and grinning defiance like 
an overgrown baboon. The rest of the party followed his example, and 
were soon perched on the various trees which skirted the ravine. Old 
Lorimer alone remained on foot, being too unwieldy to attempt such 
feats of agility. 

“ What do you intend to do, sir?” inquired Mansfield, hailing him 
from a tree ; “* you are not going to remain on foot, are you?” 

“ Not exactly on foot,’ replied Lorimer, “I intend to sit on that 
bush ;”? pointing to one, on a little rising ground about two hundred 
yards from the ravine. “I shall look on, and if you all miss the tiger, 
I shall be ready to wipe your eye—so mind your hits.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you will trust yourself on that bush!” ex- 
claimed Mansfield in astonishment. ‘ Why, it is not three feet from 
the ground—and if the tiger charges, you are perfectly at his mercy.” 

“It is not exactly the most desirable seat in the world,” replied the 
old gentleman, laughing ; “ but it is better than nothing. The tiger is 
less likely to charge me there, than if I were on foot. And supposing he 
does come at me, I must just trust to Providence and old ‘ Kill-deyil,’ as 
I have often done before. Here, Ishmail, just throw a cumbley over it, 
to keep out the thorns, and help me to get up. So, so!—that’s very 
comfortable—now then, my rifle, and then to work. Don’t spare the 
rockets—singe his whiskers for him, the blackguard.” 

Ishmail grinned a fiendish smile as he moved off to obey his orders. 

The bush which Lorimer had selected for his seat was one of those 
thorny shrubs which, growing in round isolated masses, become so 
densely matted and interwoven together as to afford an excellent seat, 
which, when covered by a thick blanket, to defend one from the thorns, 
is almost as comfortable as an air cushion. On the top of this sat old 
Lorimer, much to the amusement of his young companions, with his le 
crossed under him and his rifle resting on his knees, looking perfectly 
happy, and very much like the figure of a Chinese mandarin on a man- 
tel-piece. 

Whizz !—crack !—away goes a rocket darting through the tangled 
brushwood in a zigzag course, like a fiery serpent. 

It is answered by a tremendous roar which makes the earth tremble, 

Hurra! a whole volley of rockets sweep the ravine, like a storm of 
fire. Now then he must show himself—nothing but a salamander can 
stand this. Every rifle is cocked, and every eye strained to catch a 
glimpse of the skulking savage. 
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* Look out! he is afoot!” shouted Mansfield, as a low growl and a 
rustling in the bottom of the ravine announced that the tiger was at 
hand. “ Be ready for a start, Ishmail, and see that all the beaters make 
a dash for the village the moment he shows himself.” 

Again all was hushed in breathless silence, but no tiger appeared. 

“ Confound the skulking brute,” roared old Lorimer, hatching about 
on the top of his bush in an agony of impatience. “ Blaze away, Ish- 
mail, give him more fire, man ; blow the cowardly beast to the devil !” 

Again a shower of rockets swept the ravine from end to end. Ayain 
the beaters rent the air with their shouts, but still no tiger. Ishmail 
actually foamed with rage, and Mansfield, unable longer to restrain his 
impatience, sprang from thetree. “I see how it is,”’ cried he, snorting 
like a war-horse. “ He has got into a cave again, as these rascally hill 
tigers always do, when they can. But though it be deep as hell and 
dark as Erebus, I’ll have him out. Here, my hearties, lend a hand to 
cut away some of these bushes, that we may see what we are about.” 

The bushes having been partly cleared away, so as to admit sufficient 
daylight, Mansfield cautiously descended into the ravine, closely fol- 
lowed by the trusty Ishmail. After a short search they discovered a 
small rocky cave in the bank of the ravine, the entrance to which was 
about four feet from the ground. 

“* He must have taken shelter here,’ remarked Mansfield, “ and if 
80, it strikes me, I shall be able to manage him. The entrance to the 
cave being so high above the ground, I can peep in without showing 
anything but my head; and if I can only catch the glare of his eyes, i 
think I can plant a ball between them before he has time to make up 
his mind for a charge.” 

** It is a dangerous experiment,”’ replied Ishmail, shaking his head, 
“ but your fortune is great, sahib ; the tigers tremble at your presence ; 
we shall try it.” 

** Not both of us, Ishmail, you can be of no service to me here; I 
must attempt it alone. But do you go and withdraw the beaters to a 
safe distance, and tell the gentlemen to be ready to pour in a volley in 
case he should charge.” Ishmail felt much inclined to grumble at this 
arrangement, which prevented his sharing in the adventure. 

But he well knew that Mansfield’s orders were not to be disputed, and 
accordingly withdrew, muttering prayers, and invoking the aid of the 
Prophet in his behalf. 

Mansfield having removed the caps from his rifle, to ascertain that 
the powder was well up in the tubes, replaced them with fresh ones, so 
as to prevent the possibility of his weapon missing fire. He then crept 
quietly along till he was right under the cave, and raising his head, 
peeped cautiously into the gloomy recess. At first all was impenetrable 
darkness, but as his eye became gradually accustomed to the subdued 
light, he perceived two bright green orbs glaring upon him, from the 
inmost recess of the cavern. Now then for a steady hand, thought 
Mansfield, as he slowly raised himself so as to bring his rifle to bear. 
A low surly growl announced that the tiger was on the alert, and a cer- 
tain impatient switching of the tail, which invariably precedes a deter- 
mined charge, did not escape the practised ear of Mansfield. 

Full well he knew there was no time to be lost. Quickly but steadily 
the heavy rifle was raised to his shoulder, his finger was on the trigger 
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—another instant would have sent a two-ounce ball crashing through 
the tiger’s skull, when a terrific roar burst from the cave—a huge mass 
of yellow fur shot over his head, as if projected from some powerful 
engine—the rifle exploded in the air, and our hero found himself 
sprawling on his back in the bottom of the ravine, and, strange to say, 
unhurt.* 

With one bound the tiger gained the top of the opposite bank, and 
bursting through the tangled brushwood, started across the open ground 
at racing speed. A shower of balls saluted him as he made his appear- 
ance, but not a single shot took effect. 

The only chance now remained with old Lorimer, and every eye was 
fixed upon him as “* Kil/-devil” was slowly raised, and the sight brought 
to bear upon the tiger. 

* Noo then,” exclaimed the Doctor, twisting his features into the 
most extraordinary contortions, and wriggling about on his perch ina 
perfect ecstasy of excitement. ‘‘ Noo then, Maister Lorimer, noo, sir, 
for the love o’goodness haud straight. Od’s my life, if you miss him noo, 
we'll never see mair of him. O! man, tak a good vizzy ; O! sir—hurra! 
—he's deed—he’s deed,’’—shouted the doctor, almost screaming with 
delight, as ‘* Kill-devil’? poured forth its deadly contents, and the 
wounded tiger, uttering a shrill roar, bounded high into theair. But 
this triumphant shout was changed to a groan of horror as the enraged 
brute turned from his course, and dashed with terrific bounds towards 
the bush on which Lorimer was seated. 

Again his rifle was raised with the coolness of despair—again the 
report was answered by a short angry roar, announcing that the ball 
had taken effect, but the tiger only dashed forward with increased speed. 
Nothing now can save him—every rifle has been discharged—three 
bounds more, and poor old Lorimer is a mangled corse. The tiger has 
gathered himself together for the last spring—Charles can bear it no 
longer, but burying his face in his hands, groans aloud. Ha! he’s 
down—it’s all over—No!—hark to that shot—’tis Mansfield’s rifle— 
the ragged bullet whistles through the air, and the tiger, rearing up to 
his full height, falls back gasping in the last agonies.t+ 

A simultaneous shout of triumph burst from the assembled multitude 

as Mansfield stepped from the ravine, and dropping the butt-end of his 
rifle to the ground, drew a long breath like one who has just had a 
heavy load of anxiety removed from his mind. 
_ “ My blessing on you, for a trusty companion,”’ murmured he, regard- 
ing his favourite weapon with a look of affection, as if it had been a 
living creature—“ You have stood my friend in many a hard pinch, 
but never before did you put forth your beauties in so good a cause. 
There was life and death ov that shot—I had but one barrel left, and 
had I failed—it makes me shudder to think what that poor old man 
would now have been.” 

The moment it was ascertained that the tiger was fairly unable to rise, 





* This extraordinary escape from a tiger actually occurred about five years ago 
at Dharwar, and will, no doubt, be remembered by those who were stationed there 
at the time, 

' + This adventure also happened to a particular fiiend of the writer, exactly as it 
is related, with this exception, that the tiger after being twice hit inthe charge, fell 
dead from loss of blood when in the act of making his last spring. 
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the beaters and villagers rushed down in a body to glut their eyes with 
the dying struggles of their vanquished foe, and many were the curses 
and maledictions showered upon the expiring tyrant, as he lay, terrible 
even in death, still glaring fiercely on his tormentors, and making feeble 
attempts to growl, whilst the frothy blood bubbled in his throat and 
choked his dying sobs. 

** God bless you, my boy,” exclaimed old Lorimer, grasping Mans- 
field’s hand in both of his, and squeezing it hard; whilst the tear of 
gratitude dimmed his eyes. ‘I have not words to thank you as I could 
wish, but I feel it—I feel it in the bottom of my heart, and my poor 
dear motherless child will bless you and pray for you, whilst she lives, 
for having saved her old father from a cruel death.” 

Mansfield blushed like a bashful maiden at hearing the praises which 
were lavished upon him on all sides, and turned away to hide his con- 
fusion, whilst he busied himself, with more than usual care, in reload- 
ing his rifle. 

‘*Poo! poo! nonsense,”’ cried he at last, “‘ what a fuss you all make 
about knocking over a tiger. Why it was not much of a shot, after all, 
although it happened to be put in at a lucky moment; any one of you 
might have done the same had your rifles been loaded.”’ 

‘** I’m no’ just so sure o’ that,”? remarked the Doctor, with a pawky 
leer ; “‘ there are some of us no’ just that good at the lang ranges, and 
you was a deevle of along range. But be the shot good, or be it bad, 
it saved the life o’ the best friend I hae on earth, although he did 
threaten, no’ half an hour ago, to ding me aff the tree like a pyat; and 
for that same I shall hae a respect for you, and your rifle gun, and your 
lang ranges, till my deein day—so gie’s your hand, my trusty friend, 
and my blessing go wi’ vou.” 

In the mean time Ishmail, who had dispatched the tiger by firing a 
matchlock into his head, was busily employed, with a lighted match, in 
singeing off his whiskers. 

** How do you like that, you sulky-looking old bantchoat,’’ muttered 
Ishmail, as he squatted in front of the dead tiger, singeing away with 
great industry. “ You little thought, half an hour ago, that you should 
have me for a barber ; but I’ve got you by the beard now, and the devil 
a bristle shall I leave on your ugly snout. No, no, I had trouble enough 
with you when alive, and have no fancy to be haunted by your ghost 
now that you are dead.’’* 

Ishmail having finished the singeing operation to his entire satisfac- 
tion, the dead tiger was placed upon a cart drawn by four bullocks, 
and driven off towards the cantonment, followed by a crowd of 
natives, blowing horns, beating drums, and shouting forth the praises 
of the victor. 

Mansfield, Charles, and the Doctor mounted their nags, to proceed 


on their expedition to the jungle, and Lorimer, with the rest of the 
party, cantered home to announce their victory. 


KoonpDau. 





* The natives of India have a superstitious belief that unless the whiskers of a 


tiger are singed off immediately after he is killed, all those who have been accessary 
to his death will be haunted by his ghost. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


1 


Tue Christmas days, the merry days, 
The Christmas days of old, 

Will ne’er return to you or me, 
Though many years unfold, 

Remember, sister, that gay time, 
When all was careless mirth, 

Though other joys we yet may share, 
That one has pass’d from earth. 


2 


Did not the thought of that bright day 
Each childish cloud remove ? 

Did not each eye upon us beam 
With more than wonted love? 

And many a gift was then bestow'd, 
And many a hope exprest ; 

Oh, sister, those were happy hours, 
And prized beyond the rest. 


3. 


The sun shone warmer on that day, 
The air seem'd far more light, 
The robin's carol was more sweet, 
Each blade and twig more bright. 
Remember, sister, to our ear 
How pleasant were the chimes 
That call'd us to the house of prayer 
At this most bless’d of times— 


4. 


All the long-absent ones were home, 
Young voices raised the song, 

And older friends their age forgot 
Our pleasures to prolong. 

And gaily look'd the stately hall 
Deck'd out with wy | bough, 

Oh sister, think upon those days, 
Not thus we keep them now. 


§. 


But few short years have pass’d since then, 
Yet childjood now is flown,— 

Our thoughts and feelings all are changed 
And other pleasures known. 

A change, too, has come o’er our lot, 
And alter’d are our ways,— 

Yes, sister, you do well to weep 
O’er bygone Christmas days! 
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THE MOTHER'S REVENGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS.” 


Tue rose of the village, the lily of the valley, or any other epithet of 
the same beautiful and modest order, means always the prettiest girl of 
the hamlet. The title, however, implies the possession of more than 
one attribute; for there is infinite justice in rural distinctions, and 
rustic eyes consult honest hearts before they give their suffrages. The 
“ rose” or “ lily ” must be amiable as well as lovely ; and then in the 
sweet triumph of her simple nature the synonyme holds good. 

Agatha Engelmann was the only child of Franz, the richest miller 
on the banks of the Neckar, and she was in all ways worthy of her 

re-eminence over her kind-hearted and unenvious companions. Besides 
es beauty, she possessed quite as much goodness and far more grace- 
fulness than any of them. Nature is never vulgar. The infant, fresh 
from her hands, is a model of good taste and elegance. The movements 
of its little limbs, its delicate fingers, the soft, clear, blue-white of its 
eyes, their silken lashes, the melting circle of the iris, and the exquisitely 
fine skin, are all hers. The babe has come into the world upon her 

credit, and it remains for man to pervert and disfigure it. 
* Agatha was the most sportive and graceful of village children. Every 
one admired her, and her parents doated on her. At the age of seven 
she would climb her native hills, and pass whole days in that mysterious 
enjoyment of existence known only to children. Who can forget the 
vague and expansive bliss of childhood? Yet there may be some who 
have never known it—some whose very entrance into life has had no 
morning—whose delicate and injured spirits have never risen to a sense 
of pleasure. Injustice and privations have been the tutelar giants of 
their nurseries: and many a deep-drawn sigh in after years has told how 
every fairy tale was spoiled! An unhappy child is, beyond comparison, 
the most unwholesome of all anomalies; a harsh parent the most odious 
of moral malformations. Happiness is the main point of education, 
and indulgence is the chief element of happiness. Yet a certain degree 
of restraint is absolutely necessary. It sweeteus liberty, and is essential 
in bringing about the very contrivance of new enjoyment. 

Perhaps it had been better if our little Agatha had gone earlier to 
school ; for when at length the task of teaching her to read began, it was 
hard to say whether the village pedagogue or the light-hearted child 
was most to be pitied. She was little better than a harnessed butterfly ; 
he badly suited to guide her winged movements; and as a matter of 
course she made little or no progress in either reading or writing : so the 
grave and somewhat surly-looking master shook his overloaded head, 
and prophesied that the little maiden would be a dunce. 

any a wiser man than Herr Hormith of Siezelhausen has been de- 
ceived in these matters; for many a precious infant suddenly stands 
still, and many a dull one as suddenly pushes forward. Adaptation is 
the secret. Speak at once to the taste and inclination of the child, and 
you will have an answer. Agatha saw nothing in her alphabet half so 
pretty as flowers, birds, and sunshine ; and she therefore endured the 
monotonous sledye- hammer of instruction, without once having her at- 
tention roused so far as to make her ask what it might mean. In the 
echool-room she was half asleep, and, at all events, dreaming. But as 
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soon as she felt the freshness of the young grass, while the breath of the 
new-mown field fanned her innocent face, she was awake to the mi- 
nutest attractions of nature. The violets could not hide themselves from 
her ; and she carried whole handsful home in her bosom to her mother. 

Now, Franz Engelmann, being a thrifty man, and turning all his pos- 
sessions to the best account, reserved two rooms of his spacious resi- 
dence for lodgers; and the notable house-mother of the mill kept them 
so neat and comfortable that they were seldom tenantless. Those airy 
apartments looked out upon a delicious landscape, which the Neckar 
intersected, carrying one’s thoughts away with it somewhere beyond 
the Rhine and its mountain horizon. What a restless and impatient 
river this Neckar is '—quarrelling with every rock that rises to its sur- 
face, and fretting itself to death with useless but most harmonious mur- 
murings! How often have I moralized, as I paced its romantic sides, 
or marked it from my hill-top elevation, and thought it a fit emblem of 
the human mind—for ever moving onwards to some great goal, yet irri- 
tated by every pebble of a circumstance that impedes its progress! How 
often did poor Agatha gaze on it in her young womanhood, as if to see 
the depth of her own sorrows within it! 

But I must turn from this lingering contemplation, and tell the effect 
of sixteen summers on the warm cheek of the miller’s daughter. 

Is it, however, necessary to describe the petals of the lily or the calix 
of the rose? Must I say that Agatha’s hair was long and silken, her 
complexion rich, her eyes bright and beaming, with soft dark fringes to 
lengthen and to shade their twilight rays? Cannot it be imagined, 
without my telling it, that the homely German jacket could not entirely 
conceal her sylph-like figure, nor repress its budding symmetry; nor 
any other equally unbecoming article of peasant dress mar the natural 
grace of every movement ? 

Il nous faut un temoin de ce que nous valons, said an old French 
countess some centuries ago; and I perfectly agree with her. Beauty 
must reflect itself in a thousand varieties, and ascertain its own im 
in the minds and hearts of others before it becomes thoroughly conscious 
of its own existence. We shall see whether the beauty of Agatha En- 
gelmann was afforded an opportunity of self-appreciation. 

It was the Kirchweich, or church-consecration, an annual festival in 
honour of the patron-saint of the village-church ; so the diminutive and 
little-used sanctuary of Schlierbach was dressed up with wreaths and 
emblems suited to the taste of the rural congregation. The schoolmas- 
ter’s som and daughter, Karl and Gertrude, the early playmates of 
Agatha, were intrusted with the arrangement of this display of fanciful 
piety, subject however to the approval or dissent of a personage of great 
significance—the parish beadle, bailiff, or principal cocked-hat of the 
commune. Gertrude implicitly deferred to the decisions of this impor- 
tant functionary ; but Karl took the opinion of Agatha on every indivi- 
dual point of decorative taste. But on what possible point of taste, sen- 
timent, or feeling would Karl have dreamed of appealing to any other 
mortal tribunal ? In fact, poor Karl loved Agatha with all the awkward 
sincerity of country affection, but he never could muster up courage to 
tell her so. His honest heart panted and heaved with the burthensome 
secret, but it ~ it close; and he watched over the sweet girl with 
more than a 8 care, anxious to do, and more anxious to antici- 
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her bidding: His sister more than half-guessed the state of his 
lings ; but, in the natural propriety of her own mind, she forbore any 
allusion to the subject either to her brother or her friend. 

And now the village maidens had put on their white gowns, coloured 
aprons, and smart handkerchiefs ; their gloves also; and their hair was 
plaited and braided with all imaginable ingen 5 and they each car- 
ried in their hands a hymn-book and a folded white pocket-handker- 
chief. The youths had disfigured themselves as much as mouine 
trying to look their best; but their hay-making faces more than half- 
neutralized the overpowering effect of their hideous hats, and the su- 
premely ill-fashioned articles which completed their bodily costume. 

I remember having seen the groups of mingled gaiety and gravity 
passing by, as I stood upon the terrace that overhung my little flower- 
garden close to my bird’s-nest-looking cottage, and feeling rather inqui- 
sitive as to the incongruities of thought that were in existence among 
those below me. Whether religious rites or music and dancing were 
predominant I cannot venture to determine ; but there is in those con- 
tinental pictures of pleasant piety a close association with innocent plea- 
sures that is extremely touching, and that it would be grievous to se- 

ate. 

PvAfter twelve o’clock, by which expression I mean after dinner, there 
was to be as much merry-making and waltzing at the mill as a violin, a 
base, and a flute could set in motion ; and I witnessed something of all 
this from a grassy elevation, to which I insensibly strolled, on the hill-side 
which formed my pleasure-ground, just above Franz Engelmann’s hospi- 
table dwelling. Every one seemed happy: partners were bespoke ; 
and various groups were busy with plans of amusement, for no people, 
perhaps, have so many as the rural classes of Germany. Many a pair 
of rustic lovers thought it happiness enough to be together, and agreed 
upon a walk in the woods as the very best employment of the joyous 
hours. Many an old couple looked on and smiled, and moralized on 
the marvellous similitude between the pleasures of the present generation 
and the past. } 

As for myself, I could not help sighing over the probable mischances 
of individual happiness; and I felt assured that the aggregate of un- 
chequered good would fill but little space in after years. But I would 
not for the world have broken, even if I could, the thread of enjoyment 
which bound the present to the future. As I gazed and mused, I thought 
there was one among the party at least as mournful as I was myself dis- 
posed to be. The general gaiety of the scene did not seem to inspire 
Agatha with her usual good spirits. I thought I had never seen her 
look so serious, or move with so little buoyancy. Why was this? Did 
she feel herself alone in the bright assembly? What had checked 
the boundings of her young heart? And why did Karl stand aloof, 
half concealed by the tree against which he was leaning, his arms 
folded across his breast, and his cap slouched over his eyes ? 

I resolved to witness, if I could, the explanation of those unpropitious 
appearances, and this from an interest of a better nature—at least I 
think so—than mere curiosity. The riddle seemed solved by the fol- 
lowing conjecture. Karl had possibly declared his attachment to 
Agatha, and she had refused to appropriate it to herself. Yes, surely, 
poor Karl was writhing under the cramp that binds up the strength of 
the heart—the pang of disappointed love; and Agatha, without being 
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able to guess the extent of his sufferings, was conscious of having if- 
flicted pain, and she was sorry for it. I gave myself credit for quick- 
ness of perception, as I came to this conclusion. But suddenly the 
whole train of feeling that led to it became confused. The portly 
miller, in all the plenitude of self-complacency, and carrying a pipe 
full a yard in length, came forth from his house, accompanied by a per- 
son whose whole air and appearance seemed greatly out of keeping with 
the scene, and whose approach produced a visible agitation in the manner 
of the two young friends. I then recollected having heard, some days 
before, and with something like regret, that Franz Engelmann had let his 
two rooms to a rich student, who was likely to occupy them during the 
spring and summer. The handsome and flashily dressed young man, 
therefore, whose appearance had made such a warm welcome glow on 
Agatha’s downy cheeks, and which had banished Karl as instantly from 
the scene, was Gottfried Wilmar! 

He lounged carelessly forward until near the bench where Agatha 
was sitting, and then threw himself gracefully, as if more by accident 
than design, at her feet. I started up with undefined anxiety, and an 
incipient foreknowledge of ill, on seeing this. I could have believed 
that it was a Upas tree, and not an Acacia, that was bending its playful 
foliage over the little group. The whole scene lost its charm for me. 
Like Karl, I left the spot ; but not like him, poor fellow, to feed on 
consuming thoughts, in some depth of shade and solitude that might 
at once nourish and conceal them. 

Unfortunately for Agatha, her weak but loving mother was firm in 
the belief that her beautiful and only child was born to be a lady; that 
she would marry above her station in life; and so fulfil all the pro- 
phetic day-dreams of maternal ambition, rare in the Germans of any 
class, but most so among the rural tribes, who feel a pride and dignity 
of place, quite apart from those degrading yearnings fcr superior rank, 
80 common to all classes of English society below the very highest, 
which is alone exempt from the national taint, merely because it can 
look no higher. 

“ Is not Agatha the prettiest girl to be seen in all the village round ? 
And does not every one admire her? Who can say what may not 
happen ?” 

Thus argued Frau Engelmann with her husband, on the expediency of 
receiving Herr Wilmar as a lodger; and Franz admitted, in the pride 
of his heart and in the plain dealing of his understanding, that no one 
could say what might, or might not, happen. So he took the matter 
with easy gravity, and the three months’ payment in advance for the 
lodgings in very good part. 

Gottfried Wilmar was clever as well as handsome. He was only 
twenty years of age. But then he was old in the pores of the 
world, and deep versed in all the subtleties of the school of cold-hearted 
licentiousness, in which he was entitled to a high degree. Complete 
master of that language which goes readiest to the heart of an inexpe- 
rienced girl, his seductive eloquence and well-feigned enthusiasm were 
in almost every case irresistible. Were they so in this one? We shall 
see—and, alas! too soon. 

Wilmar had many University friendships ; for he possessed abund- 
antly those qualities which young men find so attractive in ~ other. 
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He sang, played, rode, fenced, and drank—all the first wel/, the last 
deeply. oontiens in his intimacies was his brother-in-law elect, 
Eberhard Von Heinthal. This latter, sharpened by anxiety to secure 
his wealthy companion for his sister, had not failed to see the possible 
danger to his friend’s pledged allegiance, in the attractions of his host’s 
daughter ; and he rallied Gottfried on his sudden resolution of turning 
hermit in the month of May, and having chosen the mill as his place of 
refuge. But Gottfried parried those attacks with skilful hypocrisy ; 
and baffled, if he could not remove, the fears which iuspired his friend’s 
remonstrances. The hideous clatter of the incessant wheel seemed to 
have no chance of disturbing his meditations. Study and retirement 
were Wilmar’s decided taste. All Eberhard’s expostulations were 
twisted and untwisted; and at length tied into a hard knot, with one 
decisive monosyllable. The little word no is always able to destroy the 
best train of argument that ever was invented by reason, interest, or 
common sense. 

And we must now hopelessly resign our gentle Agatha to all the perils 
of the unequal contest which she entered on, under the treacherous 
guise of an opening friendship. We must see her young, ardent, and 
ignorant heart exposed to the besetting sins of vanity and self-love ; 
while the influence of flattering, yet arrogant superiority reigned su- 
preme over her humble and confiding nature. Love in this form is a 
dictator, a monster, and a tyrant. There is no sweet equality of giving 
and receiving. It is all ‘aking. Many a timid entreaty is suppressed ; 
many an impulse of genuine feeling hushed into a half-breathed sigh. 
It is all dominion on one side, all fear on the other. There is no reci- 
procity, and of course no confidence. 

I would, but cannot, save poor Agatha! The moral malaria that 
surrounded her was sure of its victim; and she at last consented to fly 
with Gottfried to the mountains beyond the Rhine. This was removing 
to the extreme limits of her world. She must leave her home, her 
companions, and her parents ; and return no more! Poor, delicate, and 
deluded Agatha! Earth was crumbling beneath her feet; heaven was 
hiding itself from her. But it was too late to pause. Yes—this last 
sacrifice must be made. What! though early recollections of happy 
innocence were whispering to her in mournful voices—though filial 
affection trained its tendrils round her heart? There was but one 
answer to all these—it was too late ! 

During the interval between the decision of the morning, and the 
evening of her project’s execution, Agatha was restless and downcast. 
Her mother was sitting in the opposite side of the window recess; and 
ever and anon she looked up from her perpetual knitting to gaze on 
the wasted countenance of her child. Agatha’s eyes at length met 
those of her mother, and confusion spread its guilty blush across her 
pale but lovely face. 

** Why do you colour so, dear child?” said Bertha Engelmann. 
** Why will i not tell me, your own mother, what makes you so pale 
and sorrowful of late? You used to be gayer than the bird of spring, and 
fresher than the rose. Tell me, my darling, what has happened to you ?”’ 

“ Do not distress me, dearest mother,” replied the unhappy girl ; 
“do not weary me with so many questions, for I cannot answer them, 
i they break my heart. Leave me to myself—as you have always 

one. 
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“Do you mean to reproach me, Agatha, for my long indulgence?” 
said the poor woman, letting her knitting drop from her hands. This 
was enough for the swelling heart of her daughter—the last drop into 
the brim-full chalice of her wretchedness. She rushed into her mother’s 
out-spread arms, and fell upon her bosom. 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother! what shall I do??? sobbed the unfortunate 
Agatha; and just at this instant, when maternal love and her own in- 
genuous temper might have snatched her from the Jast abyss of misery, 
the house-door opened, the miller strode into the apartment, and every 
chance of safety was over. The mother and daughter started at: the 
well-known tramp of the miller’s heavy boots on the floor, and they gazed 
in astonishment at the enraged countenance with which he looked on 
them as he spoke :— 

“ Ay, there you are, disgrace of my old age ! and your foolish mother 
still encouraging your vanity to the very last, not knowing that it has 
brought you to sin and shame! Hear me, Bertha Engelmann, your mad 
pride has brought a curse upon us instead of the blessing you promised. 
Agatha is ruined—I know it—I am sure of it—it is all over the villa 
and who but a weak woman like yourself would have expected anything 
else? Who but an idiot would have listened to you as I have done?” 

Agatha was shocked into silence. As for the poor mother, she wiped 
her eyes, stared at her husband, and then burst forth— 

“ Gott im\ Himmel! what is it that you mean, Franz? What, oh, 
what has befallen Agatha?” 

“ Fool !” exclaimed the furious man, pushing her aside and advanci 
to his daughter, who seemed frozen to a statue. He took her roughly 
by the arm, and said in the hollow tone of subdued anger, “ Tell me, 
Agatha, and tell me truly mind you, in what light do you stand with 
Herr Wilmar ?” 

“* I hope—I hope I am his wife,”’ stammered Agatha. 

“ Enough, enough !”’ muttered the father, throwing down the arm he 
had grasped, and rushing from the house. Agatha clasped her icy 
hands together, and Bertha Engelmann fell senseless into her chair. 

Agatha fled. But it was not till nightfall that the mother discovered 
that her child was gone. When, however, under the influence of vague 
suspicion and uncertain dread, she opened the door of the silent chamber 
and found it empty, a sickness of heart and soul came over her, and 
she sat down in a kind of stupor within the forsaken walls. She heard 
her husband’s footsteps still pacing up and down, and she checked her 
very breathing lest a moan of womanish anguish should tell him that 
they were bereaved. 

* * * * * ‘ * 

And now we must pass over several long months, and bring Agatha 
back to the house of her childhood. The angry spirit of her father was 
not there to receive her. It had burst its prison-home of grief, and he 
was laid in the mossy bed of the Kirchof of Schlierbach. 

Her mother, with the appearance of five or six additional years, which 
as many months of intense anxiety had inflicted upon her, stood in the 
porch to welcome her lost child, and to take from her arms the infant 
grandson who came to plead for her. Poor Bertha dried her tears with 
the cotton robe of the infant, as she s down to kiss its cheek. 

“« Now welcome to thy grandmother’s heart, thou fair boy !’’ said she, 
vainly striving to recover ae her agitation. 
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“Oh, my much-injured mother !”” sobbed Agatha, bending on one 
knee, and placing her head upon the baby’s lap, as it rested upon that 
of the old woman. 

“ God's will be done !” continued the grandmother, “ but if he who 
is now in his grave could see this sight, it would be a blessing to my 
worn-out heart and give peace to his.”’ 

This allusion to the sudden death of her father was terrible to the 
young mother, and she fainted. Gertrude, her faithful friend, was 

resent, and caught the beloved Agatha in her arms; nor did she quit 

er during that sad night. As to Bertha, or widow Engelmann, as she 
was ow properly and commonly called, her heart seemed bound up in 
the fairy clasp of little Gottfried’s arms, for though her daughter received 
much considerate kindness from her, it was to the infant she devoted 
herself from the first moment of its entrance into the house. 

And thus time stole on. Herr Wilmar never ventured across the 
threshold of the mill, but Agatha catried the boy to Heidelberg, where 
the student still continued, as often as her strength allowed, for the father 
doated on his child to excess ; and Agatha fondly thought that in Gott- 
fried’s love for her darling she had the best evidence of his unchanged 
attachment to herself ;—the best security for the promise he had solemnly 
given to claim her as his wife on leaving the University. And yet these 
were gloomy walks sometimes ! 

On one occasion, Wilmar, as if delighted with the playful endearments 
of the little boy, said with rather a careless air, which covered a deep 
design, 

. Agatha, you must really give me this boy, for I cannot live without 
him.” 

“ Are we not both already yours, dearest ?”? was her reply. 

Gottfried’s heart failed him for very shame, when on the point of dis- 
closing to Agatha his intention of speedily fulfilling his engagement 
with the Fraulein von Heinthal. He had wished to propose taking his 
boy with him to his paternal estates in Bavaria, or in default of her 
consent to part with him, making Agatha an annual allowance for his 
maintenance, until his education should regularly commence. For the 
present, therefore, he merely told her that he hoped to set out on the 
morrow on a tour during the vacation with his friend Eberhard, resolv- 
ing to write what he felt he could not utter in the presence of the blue 
eyes that fixed themselves upon him with so painful and inquiring a 
look. So he kissed her cold cheek, embraced his child several times— 
and he was gone. 

*€ What foreboding is this? What weight of disappointment hangs 
over me? Why has he left me so abruptly? Without one word or 
look of strong affection! To-morrow—and with Herr Von Heinthal! 
Is it possible that he should love me less than he did ?—that he can 
forget ?” These were stifling interrogatories, and as they arose, Agatha 
— her son closer to her bosom, and walked rapidly home. Widow 

ngelmann and Gertrude tried in vain to comfort her that night and for 
two successive days. At length, on the third evening, the following 
letter was brought to her by some private messenger, who left it at the 
mill, saying “it required no answer.” ‘True! It fully answered itself, 
and perhaps more than fulfilled its intended object. 

ry ‘Soe Agatha,—It is useless to conceal from you the childish 
folly of the expectations you seem still to cherish ; but circumstances 
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last. 


“T think you cannot doubt my providing for your future comfort in a 
handsome manner ; and what more could you hope for? As to my darling 
boy, I shall, I trust, be able to persuade Amalia—you must know the title 
that is reserved for her—to receive him, and I promise you that no 
expense shall be spared in his education and future advancement by 
me, his father.—Yes, his father! I am proud of the word, and deeply 
do I thank thee, my pretty Agatha, for this gift of days gone by. They 
are gone; dearest Agatha. Those things cannot last for ever; and it is 
only your romantic imagination that makes you fancy you love me as 
you once did. But we shall be always tender and faithful friends. 

** And now let me prove my disinterestedness, and recommend you 
to take pity on that kind and disconsolate lover of yours, Karl Hormuth. 
Marry him, and all will be well. You have no idea how easy it will be 
for you to forget much that has passed between us when you hear the 
news of my marriage with the Fraulein von Heinthal. 

“Tell little Gottfried to kiss away any tears that may by chance 
trickle from your bright eyes on this occasion, and believe me, 

“* My bewitching Agatha, 
“Your sincere friend and wellwisher, 
“ Gorrrriep WILMAR.” 

Agatha read this pitiless letter to the end, and did not suffer the tor- 
ture of her stricken soul to wake into loud complaint. Widow Bertha 
and Gertrude sat by the stove, pleased that she should have received a 
letter from him whose approaching absence from the neighbourhood 
affected her so much. Little Gottfried was sleeping peacefully in his 
cradle. All was quiet; when, in a moment, Agatha darted from the 
window to the cradle, caught up the sleeping boy, held him high with 
both hands, and burst into wild and shocking laughter, ejaculating 
through her strained and almost choking throat, “It is mine—it-is 
mine! He shall never have it. It is mine—it is my own!” Then, 
as if the terrified crying of the child recalled her a little to herself, she 
lowered it to her bosom, hugged it close, and leaning her cheek against 
its curly head, she muttered in a low and inward tone, 

“ Oh, God! this is thy justice! I have forsaken thee, and now dost 
thou leave me to bear this misery alone! Oh, help me, help me, in 
this hour of bitter mockery and heartless desertion !’ 

Thus breathing, rather than speaking, she forcibly closed her eyes, 
gasped convulsively, and must have fallen on the floor, had not the ready 
arms of her mother and friend received her. 

“Merciful powers ! what is this ?”’ exclaimed the astonished Bertha. 

“The letter, the letter—take it from her—it has been like death to 
her—and send quickly for the doctor.” 

“ Right, right, my good Gertrude, thou art a sensible girl—give me 
the letter that I may tear it to pieces.” 

Agatha’s hand was so firmly closed, that it was impossible to draw 
the paper from it ; so Gertrude and Bertha carried the corpse-like suf- 
ferer to her bed. The village doctor came promptly and bled his patient. 
But restored animation could not check the fever that began to revel in 
her heated veins. A second attempt to disengage the obnoxious letter 
from her hand was followed by her recognition of it. 

“It is.my marriage-contract !’ étied 4 , in a tone that made her 
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shocked attendants shudder. “ It is the paper that makes my boy legiti- 
mate! Cruel mother, do you want to rob me of it? It cost too much 
—too much !—No, no, you shall not have it.” 

“ Keep it, keep it, dearest Agatha—no one will take it from you,” 
said the kind voice of Gertrude. 

“Where is your brother, Gertrude ?—where is poor Karl? There is 

estion of him in this—he is my witness,” said the poor patient with 

e vague look of incipient delirium. 

“This must not be allowed ; there must be no conversation ; she 
must be kept perfectly quiet, or I cannot answer for the consequences,” 
said the doctor ; and as he took his leave, desiring that some one might 
proceed directly to Heidelberg for the required remedies, old Bertha 
tottered out of the room, unable to support the trying scene, and the 
untiring Gertrude took her position by her friend’s bed-side. 

Agatha watched the departure of the doctor with a cunning anxiety of 
countenance, lifted her hand towards her ear, as if to catch the last 
sound of his footsteps ; and then, suddenly springing up in the bed, she 
exclaimed— 

** He is gone—they will soon be married—I will do it now /” 

“Oh, my sweet Agatha! be quiet; do not vex yourself with wild 
fancies—try to sleep—do pray lie down.” 

“T tell you no, Gertrude—I cannot rest—there is no sleep for me but 
in the grave! But he shall not sleep either. 1 will carry him with me 
—Gottfried, my son! He shall die with me—his father shall not have 
him. Father! what is the name of father to m but a curse?” She 
struck her forehead, and burst into tears. 

“Thank Heaven! now she will recover!” exclaimed her warm- 
hearted and sanguine-minded nurse. 

She wept, undisturbed, long and bitterly ; and at length, quite ex- 
hausted, sobbed herself to sleep. When Agatha was fast asleep, Ger- 
trude crept to the adjacent room to comfort Bertha, and to see if Karl 
were returned with the medicines. 

** She sleeps, widow Engelmann,”’ said Gertrude, in a whisper. 

** Heaven be praised !” replied the dejected parent. “‘ Poor little Gott- 
fried ! he sleeps too—he does not know the sorrow he is born to.” 

“Come, come, Frau Bertha, don’t despond so; take courage, and 
hope for better days.”’ 

‘““Ah, Gertrude, would that I could do so! but I have no hope of 
good now. I reproach myself night and day for the misery that has 

Hen on us all. The ruin of that dear girl was my fault—it was my 
pride that did it. So don’t try to comfort me—it aly stirs up my re- 
morse and makes me worse.” 

There was much justice in these self-reproachings. Gertrude, there- 
fore, was silent ; and all was now perfectly hushed into repose. But 
Karl had not yet returned ; and Bertha and Gertrude soon slept as pro- 
foundly as the mother and the child. They had suffered much. Nature 
and feeling were both weary; and the first few moments of mental 
relief soothed and overpowered the watchers. 

It was during this fatal sleep of her guardians that the patient awoke ; 
and for a time, true to the cunning instinct of insanity, she remained 
| eg Then cautiously rising from her bed, she approached the open 

r. She saw the two women sleeping—she saw the angel infant in 
its cradle, She drew near on bare feet, and she carefully took up 





the babe without awaking it or ruffling its cherub-smile; and then she 
stole on tiptoe from the house. 

I dare not follow her wild and hurried track with that precious creature 
in her arms. She flitted like a wind-driven cloud; and swept past 
Karl as he returned from the town to the mill. The young man firmly 
believed that it was the’ wraith of the loved one that flew past, so 
incorporeal in air and gait, so meteor-like in speed! When he entered 
the oes door of the mill, he found Bertha and his sister still asleep. 

“Wake, in Heaven’s name! Why are you sleeping, Gertrude?” ex- 
claimed he, in fearful agitation. 

** Was I indeed asleep ?”’ said Bertha. 

** How careless of me !”” murmured Gertrude to herself, reproachfully. 

“Ay, that you were, both of you; and but a moment ago her spirit 
crossed my path ; and I thought I heard that wild laugh of hers in the 
sky.” 

“Oh, mercy! mercy !—she is gone!” shrieked Gertrude from the 
inner room. 

“* The boy ! the child !—Oh, where, where has she taken him ?” cried 
the agonized grandmother at the same instant, on raising the cradle 
coverlid. Both women stood paralyzed; but Karl rushed from the 
house, in the hope of overtaking and saving Agatha. 

Vain hope! The Neckar had taken her = into its eddies, and 
covered her over, together with the hapless infant clinging to her breast ! 
An old fisherman, who was setting his nets, witnessed the dreadful 
plunge into death, and heard her previously utter these words to her 
crying child :— 

“Don’t cry, my baby boy! Don’t cry, little Gottfried! We will 
go together to thy father’s wife, and ask her to give us shelter. Don’t 
ory my child! We shall soon see him—and I will give you to him— 
when se 

Here either the old man’s agitation or the maniac’s failing voice ren- 
dered the rest of her words indistinct, and the mother’s revenge was 
complete ; for Agatha leaped into the river, and sank. 

The old man had no boat at hand ; but he scrambled up the bank to 
give the alarm to the first passer-by. This happened to be Karl; and 
I need not describe his efforts to save the poor suicide, and, when that 
was hopeless, how he searched for the mother and the child. The search, 
however, was long fruitless ; but the bodies were found the next morning. 

Bertha Engelmann followed her daughter and grandson to the grave 
in her coffin! Yes, it was even so,—grandmother, mother, and 
child were all buried at one time. Karl and Gertrude walked in the sad 
procession with almost bursting hearts. The whole village was in tears. 
Even the faint tones of the children’s voices died away, and the little 
mourners hid their faces with their hands: so the funeral hymn was 
unsung. 

And poor Agatha lies in the Kirchof, that stands so lone and sad- 
looking close to.the cruel river. Peace be with her!—and may the 
cherub that perished in her arms have shown her the way to Heaven ! 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 





“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
Julius Caesar, Act I. Scene 2. 





Pexuaps there are few persons living who flatter not themselves that 
they are intimately acquainted with the surest roads to success in life. 
The disappointed, equally with the fortunate, hold this creed. The 
former will tell you that, although in the instance of themselves practice 
has not illustrated theory, or, in other words, their success corresponded 
with their deserts,—still, that such a result has not arisen from any 
want of acquaintance, on their part, with those principles of worldly 
policy, which, in the majority of cases, secure individual aggrandize- 
ment, but from their having intentionally neglected, or being above 
making use of those little petty arts, the knowledge of which, however, 
they do not the less possess. On the other hand, the fortunate attribute 
their better success to superior sagacity, greater industry, or some 
special quality they apprehend themselves to be endowed with, entirely 
overlooking, in their self-gratulation, the influence of accidental circum 
stances, or the modifying operation of fortuitous events. Now, observa- 
tion of the world around us, and still more, reflection on its doings, will 
probably lead us to believe both these classes of persons in error, and 
wide of the mark of true explanation, whilst, certainly, few subjects 
present to the philosophic mind a more attractive, or more instructive 
train of inquiries. Well has the poet observed,— 

“ The spacious West, 
And all the teeming regions of the South, 
Hold—not a quarry to the curious flight 
Of knowledge half so tempting, or so fair, 
As man to man.” 


Let us then glance at one or two of the ordinary causes which appear 
actively operative in advancing or retarding success in life. And, first, 
as to the value a man should ostensibly set upon himself. This is a 
point of no slight discrepancy with authors at large, some holding 
modesty in speech and carriage as the best passport to advancement, 
whilst others maintain judicious self-praise and consummate confidence 
to be surer cards in the game of life. Our own opinion inclines to the 
latter doctrine. True it is the highest of all authorities has declared 
those who humble themselves shall be exalted; but this unquestionable 
truth, it is apprehended, applies exclusively to those future rewards 
which await patient virtue in a higher sphere and purer scenes than 
any which this imperfect planet can afford, or is indeed declared to 
ecoens to the pious and holy, who are directed to look for stripes and 

umiliation in this world, rewards and honours in the next. But not to 
digress ; what man can do himself justice with his fellow-men, who is 
wanting in self-confidence? The merchant deficient in this quality is 
frequently led by the specious confidence of weaker minds to yield up a 
deliberate judgment formed in his cooler hours, and discovers his error 
not before he exhibits the injury resulting from his failing. The 
lawyer may be possessed of great erudition, untiring industry, and na- 
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tural eloquence: yet, let him be wanting in respect for his own ability, 
or confidence in his powers, and what follows? His talents in the 
crowded court are unavailable; he is perhaps eclipsed by some junior 
possessing little merit beyond that of assurance; and his client’s cause, 
along with his own reputation, are sacrificed at the shrine of modest 
diffidence. ‘I am very much inclined to doubt the powers of those 
who will give no specimen of them,” is a remark of Sir Egerton 
Brydges. The world carries the matter beyond a doubt; and in such 
instances denies them altogether. The simple truth is, self-confidence 
makes ability available; the want of it renders talent comparatively 
useless. Nor is the display of it necessarily injurious. The author of 
“ Pelham” has somewhere inquired,— How can we expect others to think 
well of us, if we (who best know ourselves) appear not to do so? There 
is much practical wisdom in this query, deduced as it is from the phi- 
losophy of the world, not of books. ‘‘The precept ‘ Know thyself,’ ” 
observes Cicero, “was not only intended to obviate the a of man- 
kind, but likewise that we might understand our own worth.” 

But it may be asked,—Is it necessary that this confidence in a man’s 
own resources be merely assumed and apparent, or should it constitute, 
de facto, the real genuine feeling of the individual’s heart? Ifto doubt 
be the first legitimate step to knowledge, and if one step but lead to 
another, doubtless an individual in reference to his own state of in- 
tellectual attainthent should ever act, in the closet, on the principle of 
thinking nothing done whilst aught remains to do; but, admitting this 
qualification, real self-confidence in Jife is assuredly indispensable. 
A man’s entertaining such, not merely influences the opinions of others, 
but it actually leads to the possession of the very qualities only at first 
assumed, taking it for granted (for argument’s sake) that it be not in 
the first instance real or natural to the person. ‘One of the best 
springs of generous and worthy actions,’’ observes the ‘ Spectator,’ “is 
the having generous and worthy thoughts of ourselves.”” Amongst those 
worthy thoughts, self-confidence is not by any means the least; nor 
need it surely be added, that empty baseless conceit, and a trust in one’s 
own laboriously acquired powers, are two things wide as the Poles. 

Few persons conversant with the world have failed to remark that, in 
the race of life, men of moderate means afid attainments frequently out- 
strip competitors endowed equally by the smiles of fortune, and the 
giftsof genius. It is told of Chancellor Thurlow, on being consulted by 
a parent as to the best means his son could adopt to secure success at 
the bar, that he thus addressed him:—‘‘ Let your son spend his own 
fortune, marry, and spend his wife’s, and then go to the bar, there will 
be little fear of his failure.” Whence this recommendation? The man 
of certain independent means, Thurlow’s observation had taught him, 
does not lay his shoulder to the wheel as he who is urged on by the 
“res angusta domi,’ and hence, as the simple result, he is distanced. 
The illustration of this truth may be observed every day, particularly in 
the learned professions. As to men of genius, the experience of all ages 
renders lengthened argument superfluous to prove how little calculated 
they are to secure success in life. Rarely do we observe knowledge of 
mankind and extraordinary genius combined in one and the same in- 
dividual; and yet how common is it for persons to express surprise at 
the possessors of the latter endowment failing in their worldly career, 
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overlooking altogether the fact that genius, to be practically useful, must 
not merely be endowed with wings whereby to fly, but legs whereupon 
to stand. Lacon well remarks, “* Men who study books may know how 
things ought to be ; but it is only they who study the world who know 
how things are.”? The children of genius, by their absorbing studies, 
and peculiar temperament, are not merely ill-adapted for the common 
duties of life, but they dislike its habits, and shun ordinary intercourse. 
Hence their unpopularity, their want of success. The mass of mankind 
sympathize not in their feelings, nor take pleasure in their society, for 
“men,” truly remarks Zimmerman, “ are all most pleased by observing 
a similarity of character, conduct, and thought to their own in others.” 
Whether that be an assumed or real approximation of ideas probably 
signifies little, so that the latter be believed. 

It has recently been made matter of question, whether caressing the 
world as a kind friend, or buffeting it as a spiritless ungrateful spaniel, 
is the more conducive to success in life. 

It is related of Dr. Ratcliffe, one of the most popular medical men of 
his day, that being ng he on his death-bed, as to his mode of ob- 
taining the great public patronage he had enjoyed, he thus answered his 
friend,—** Use the world ill, Mead, and you are sure to succeed.” 

It ought, however, in justice to that world, to be added, that Dr. Mead 
pursued a totally different plan, and, if possible, succeeded better than 
Dr. Ratcliffe. Observation would lead us to think that each mode of 
conduct, affording men of talent scope for the display of their abilities, 
equally presents a mean of worldly advancement; but that, on the 
whole, he stands infinitely the better chance of success who, superadded 
to extensive acquirements, is possessed of conciliatory manners and an 
affable demeanour. How often, indeed, do we observe men endowed 
with little more than these latter qualities become eminent in their bu- 
siness or profession. So much so is this the case, that many have 
altogether questioned the benefit of great acquirements in the race of 
public competition; holding, that infinitely more depends on personal 
manner than on superior ability. On this point, however, we conceive 
they are in some degree misled by a specious fallacy ; for, as Dr. Young 
has well remarked, although great acquirements do not necessarily 
secure eminence, still, as he who in a lottery possesses most tickets has 
the best chance of the prize, so he who has the greatest variety and 
extent of attainment has assuredly the greatest reason to expect success 
in any object he may have in view. 

It is to us a source of regret that many fours men entertain the idea 
that individual advancement in life depends as much on what is com- 
monly called good fortune, luck, chance, &c., as on perseveringly follow- 
ing out correct preconceived principles of action. This mistake in 
worldly ethics has been fatal to the prosperity of thousands. It deters 
enthusiastic genius from soaring in her flights ; it chills ordinary and 
industrious minds from untiringly following out their well approved 
plans; it affords temptation to the undecided to relax in their efforts; 
and, worst of all, it presents a plausible excuse for the inexcusable failures 
of the indolent and the vicious. We will not venture unqualifiedly to 
assert with Goethe, that “every man has his own fortune in his own hands, 
as the artist has a piece of rude matter, which he is to fashion to a certain 


shape ;” but assuredly experience demonstrates, beyond the possibility 
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of a doubt, that more, very much more, of success or failure depends on 
the individual himself, than the world at large appear willing to believe. 
And if we wish to turn that world to our purposes, how otherwise can 
we learn its tendencies than by carefully studying its features, its modes 
of action, and its current thoughts? Man can never be understood by 
being analyzed in the secluded cloister, or the world’s tide be estimated 
by abstract calculations deduced from the pages of philosophy. To 
know the world, we must be of the world; there must genuine expe- 
rience be gathered : and little can it be doubted that one year’s active 
intercourse with the busy hum of man will do more to cultivating those 
qualities which further success in life, than a quarter of a century of 
abstract study and laborious thought. Well has the physically darkened, 
but mentally illuminated Milton written :— 


“ Not to know at large of things remote ¥ 
From use and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


It should ever be borne in mind, that success in life is not regarded 
by the wise man as an end, but as a mean of happiness. The greatest 
and most continued favours of fortune cannot in themselves make an 
individual happy; nor can the deprivation of them render altogether 
miserable the possessor of a clear conscience and well constituted mind. 
The sum of human enjoyment is not, cannot be, derivable from one 
source ;—many circumstances must contribute to it. ‘‘ One principal 
reason,” remarks Bentham, “ why our existence has so nisi less of 
happiness crowded into it than is accessible to us, is, that we neglect to 
gather up those minute particles of pleasure which every moment offers 
to our acceptance. In striving after a sum total, we forget the ciphers 
of which it is composed; struggling against inevitable results which we 
cannot control, too often man is heedless of those accessible pleasures 
whose amount is by no means inconsiderable when collected together, 
Stretching out his hand to catch the stars, he forgets the flowers at his 
feet, so beautiful, so fragrant, so various, so multitudinous.” In con- 
clusion, another most fertile source of human disappointment arises 
from having entertained views of life altogether incompatible with the 
imperfect character of human nature, or the declared end of our pro- 
bationary residence on this earthly planet. ‘“ What is ‘it,”? inquires 
Goethe, “ that keeps men in continual discontent and agitation? It is 
that they cannot make realities correspond with their conceptions, that 
enjoyment steals away from their hands, that the wished for comes too 
late, and nothing reached or acquired produces on the heart the effect 
which their longing for at a distance led them to anticipate.” 

A. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 
(With a Portrait.) 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


James Smita maketh not “ his enemy his footstool,” but is doomed 
instead to find a footstool for his enemy. The truth is, he has not a 
foe upon earth but Gout—a monster who, it must be acknowledged, 
gives some proof of his taste and relish for good company by making 
choice of such a subject. James Smith has, on the contrary, a countless 
collection of friends, amongst whom must be reckoned every individual 
reader, ancient or modern, lively or severe, of this honoured magazine, 
to which he has ever lent his countenance, although he never showed 
his face init before. As “ Grimm’s Ghost,”’ he has herein revisited the 
glimpses of the moon, once a month, for many years past ; and now in 
his proper person, in his habit as he lives, neither grim nor ghostlike, 
he makes his appearance in the character of a very old acquaintance 
seen for the first time. 

Genuine Smiths, like James, are not to be seen every ony. He is 
not of the Smiths, Smithy. All who bear that name owe obligations 
to him and his brother Horace, who, in professional avocations and 
literary predilections and pursuits, have enjoyed a somewhat similar 
destiny, and who have been still more closely associated in life by a 
bond of mutual regard founded upon a consciousness of each other’s 
moral worth. The father of these twin-contributors to the harmless 
gaicty of nations was Robert Smith, of the city of London, Solicitor to 
the Board of Ordnance. To this office James was appointed on the 
resignation of his father; and the solicitor’s pen he continues to hold 
even now when he so sparingly plies the sage’s or the satirist’s. The 
paternal grandfather of the brothers was a certain Samuel, coilector of 
the customs at Bridgewater ; the grandfather maternal was James Bogle 
French, an opulent West India merchant, who resided in St. Swithin’s 
Lane, London. In his capacity of special juror, this gentleman became 
acquainted with Lord Chief Justice Mansfield; and there is said to be 
a vivid recollection still existing in the mind of the subject of this 
memoir, that once upon a time in Highgate churchyard, the boyish head 
to whose whims and oddities in after life we are all so much indebted, 
was playfully patted by the awful hand of that celebrated judge. The 
mere touch of such a hand may, for aught that can be told, have exer- 
cised some control over the phrenological development of the youthful 
James ; it may have made a durable impression, evanescent as was the 
pat, and decided his choice of the law as a profession; but this we are 
not certain of, and we leave the subject open to the curious speculator. 

The two brothers were educated at the free-school at Chigwell, in 
Essex, under the Rey. Peter Thomas Burford—and Burford’s panorama 
of learning was not spread before them in vain. The reader will remem- 
ber that our present subject has appeared in some respects as an auto- 
biographer as well as a poet, in some pleasant verses inserted in a 
recent number, commemorative of “ Chigwell,” and of the places and 
persons connected with his schoolboy experience. Any one of his eas 
and unaffected stanzas is worth all the prose that we could indite about 
his boyhood. The season of law, and the season of lyrics, could not 
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have been far apart; for he became early in life a contributor to the 
magazines, and was at once welcomed by the then public as one of the 
liveliest and most pregnant of its periodical entertainers. His first 
title, we believe, was assumed in the “ Monthly Mirror,” wherein he 
for some time figured as “Endymion the Exile ;” he was then recognized 
as “Horace in London ;” but his contributions to these pages have 
appeared under various names— Grimm’s Ghost,”’ ‘ London Lyrics,” 
“ Martial in London,” &c. It was in 1812 that, in conjunction with 
his brother Horace, he produced the “ Rejected Addresses,”’ a series of 
poetical imitations that are (some of them) quite inimitable ; and that, 
though flung among the laughing crowd as the mere squibs and crackers 
of the moment, have enjoyed a sparkling and whizzing celebrity for an 
entire quarter of a century. Those who best remember them will best 
appreciate James’s share in the production of these pleasantries. Having 
thus shone out as a poetical imitator of the first grade, it was natural 
that he should sympathise with a dramatic imitator, each of whose copies 
was ** warranted a likeness.’? James Smith was, of all comic writers, 
the wit and humourist whom Mathews wanted; and Mathews was, of 
all merrymen, the intellectual wag and the refined droll whom James 
Smith, as a writer for the theatre, would deem essential to his purposes. 
Both, therefore, were fortunate, when, in 1820, the “ Country Cousins” 
made their appearance at the English Opera, all in the person of that 
company of comedians, known by the name of Charles Mathews. The 
success of this entertainment seduced our author into a little extra ex- 
ertion ; and he produced in the two succeeding years the “Trip to 
France” and the * Trip to America.” These comic chapters upon life 
and character, in all their various phases, have high and rare merits of 
their own, and were not, as some of the entertainments were, dependent 
upon the face, voice, and manner of the actor for their chance of being 
remembered. The wild jests and merry conceits that are set, like 
harmless steel-traps and innocent spring-guns on those premises, go off 
to this hour, with admirable effect, in companies where few who hear 
them guess at the originator. 

Mr. Smith’s official duties have prevented his literary cultivation of 
the comic powers, which, in these, as in almost all his compositions, he 
has given emphatic signs of. The author of such stray satires and odd 
humours as are traceable to his pen, could have written at least half-a- 
dozen genuine comedies. The age has lost something by James Smith’s 
law. That Chief Justice Mansfield’s pat on the head may have crushed 
the eggs of many glorious ideas, and left nothing in their place but “ this 
indenture witnesseth.”’ Certain it is that our subject has taken his ease 
where he ought to have been indefatigable, and has only written scenes 
where he should have achieved comedies. He has not wooed the 
Muses with the assiduity, and consequently not with the success that 
has attended the efforts of his brother. - As a writer, therefore, whose 
object has been as much to amuse himself as others, and who has found 
in literature rather an agreeable relaxation from labour than a labour 
at once of love and of necessity, he must be content to take an assured 
and not undistinguished rank among 


“The mob of gentlemen who write with ease ; 
Spratt, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 
Like twinkling stars the ‘ Miscellanies ’ o'er.” 
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His easy writing, however, does not constitute reading of an opposite 
kind, as easy writing too often does. 

Our subject is a member of the Athenseum, Union, and Garrick 
Clubs; and at the doors of these his grey mare may be often seen. He 
himself is to be seen inside, rigidly restricting himself at dinner (so we 
are told in confidence) to a half-pint of sherry! We have just charac- 
terized Mathews as a company of comedians,—let us designate James 
Smith as an incorporated temperance society. But let us, above all 
things, do him justice. His half-pint is not his choice,—he dilutes it 
with frequent tears. He is restricted, not by virtuous sobriety, but by 
vicious gout. Of that, we have already said, he stands, or rather sits, 
in awe. But for that, we venture to say, there would be no such small 
bottle of that liquid, to remind the observer of Pope’s “ Avidien and 
his Wife,’ (Lady Mary Wortley and her then antiquated spouse, )— 

“ One frugal cruet served them both to dine, 
And pass’‘d at once for vinegar and wine.” 
The late Sir William Aylett, a grumbling member of the Union, and a 
two-bottle man, observing Mr. Smith to be thus frugally furnished, eyed 
his cruet with contempt, and exclaimed, “‘ So, I see you have got one 
of those d—— life-preservers !”’ 

In spite of this enforced abstemiousness, James Smith is sure of a 
hearty reception in every society which he frequents. This he owes, 
not to his name, but to his character; not to his lyrics and essays, but 
to his practical good-humour and vivacity. These qualities he is more 
apt to display to advantage in a small than in alarge circle. But in either 
his gaiety is never wanting when his turn comes round; and if he 
cannot hit ae an impromptu, he will sing you one of his old lyrics, in 
a style which is half singing and half recitation. As his voice fails 
him, he can eke it out with laughter. He is not the man to waste the 
sweets of his age in lamentations over the loss of youth, or wishes 
that he had his time over again. He, like Cato, tells the gods that he 
is satisfied. ‘* World,” he exclaims, in the poem named “ Chigwell,” 
to which we have referred,— 

“ World, in thy ever-busy mart, 
I've acted no unnoticed part,— 
Would I resume it? Oh, no! 
Four acts are done, the jest grows stale ; 
The waning lamps burn dim and pale, 
And reason asks, cut bono ?” 

We cannot, however, say what wishes might be excited, if our philo- 
sopher were to meet again that surnameless Nancy to whom he has 
given a poetical niche,—whom he sensitively remembers as— 

“The pride of Chigwell Row, 
Who set all hearts a-dancing ;” 

and whom, even in these later days, he fancies that he sees “ in bonnet 
white, divine brunette,’ tripping across the fields to Chigwell church. 
Could he see her otherwise than as a vision, we doubt whether she 
would go thither alone. Of course James Smith is a bachelor? Well, 
whether he be or be not destined to get a glimpse of Nancy, who occu- 
pied a pew under the gallery, we trust that he will ever enjoy pleasant 
companionship in his own good company ; and should he ever propose, 
we can only say in that case, may his Addresses not be Rejected ! 


L. B. 
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THE HUMORIST. 





SHAKSPEARE IN CHINA, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





“ I cannot tell that the wisest Mandarin now living in China is not indebted for 
part of his energy and sagacity to Shakspeare and Milton, even though it should 
happen that he never heard of their names.”——Godwin's Essay on Sepulchres, 





WE do great injustice to the College of Mandarins, if we think that 
body at the present time ignorant of the marvels of Shakspeare. No: 
Canton has produced its commentator, and by the means of his explana- 
tory genius it is hoped that in a few years the whole Celestial Empire 
will, in the fulness of its knowledge, bow to the majesty of the poet. 
At this moment we have before us a radiant evidence of the admission of 
the Great Teacher into the Sacred City: believe it, astounded reader, 
Shakspeare has gone farther than Nieuhoff. England, however—that 
England, who has shown herself such an idolatress of her darling son— 
who has encircled the house in which he first drew breath with a golden 
rail—who has secured it from possible destruction at the hands of the 
bigot, by making it the property of the state *—that England, who, when 
the tree planted by the bard was felled by the axe, wept as she turned 
the timber into ’bacco-stoppers—that England, who, even at the present 
time, only a little more than two centuries after his death, has already 
begun to think of the propriety of erecting, at some future day, a na- 
tional monument to her poet—that England cannot, after the many and 
affecting instances of her deep maternal love toward her most illustrious 
child, refuse to aid in the dissemination of Shakspearanity in any corner 
of the world, but at the present interesting crisis, more particularly in 
the empire of China. The urgency of the case calls for immediate co- 
operation on the part of Great Britain, and we put it zealously but defe- 
rentially to Lord Palmerston to consider, and that instantly, the most 
effectual means. We shall show that we ask no impertinent favour— 
we shall prove our case by the production of the commentaries of our 
Mandarin, for a correct translation of which we are indebted to an agent 
of Dr. Morrison; to the same learned gentleman who has so success- 
fully rendered “ The Hygeist ” into the most classical Chinese, and has 
thereby given an extraordinary fillip to our shipping trade, fifty of the 
largest vessels now lying in the river, with pills in ballast for the exclu- 
sive use of the Hong merchants; men, who, until the present time, 
have been, and, as it now appears, most unjustly, accused of having very 





* The mulberry-tree was cut down ; and the race of Gastrels is not extinct. 
June.—voL, L. NO, CXCVIIL, R 
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little bowels for “ barbarians.’? However, let us fully state our case 
before we proceed to show documentary evidence. 

Happily, at no time since the flag was first hoisted at the Globe, 
Bankside, have we been in such a condition to render assistance to our 
brethren, the Chinese, as in the present year. At no point of time could 
we spare so many actors for exportation ; the pain of the sacrifice being 
somewhat alleviated by an indifference on the part of the town whether 
they ever returned again. Yes; it is but too evident that we have ar- 
rived at that enviable state of high civilization when mere passion, and 
mere human character, as shown in the theatre, are deemed the remnants 
of a gross and ignorant age, and shunned by the genteel accordingly. To 
be sure, exotics of a rare and delicate flavour will still delight ; a jumping 
negro succeeds when talking comedy has passed away ; and the English 
theatre may, possibly, flourish another twelvemonth, if, like our sugar 
plantations, it be cultivated by free blacks. As, however, we cannot 
with any modesty rely on a further supply of wit and humour from New 
York for the demand of next season, we submit that there never was a 
time so fitting as the present for the exportation of our surplus actors. 
Caring little about them ourselves, we are in the happiest vein to be 
liberal by shipping them to the Chinese. Still, in our selection of 
Shakspearian missionaries, it behoves us to avoid enthusiasts: inflam- 
mable zeal is, at times, worse than sluggish coldness. For instance, we 
would send no such fiery spirit as the present Covent-garden proprietor ; 
a gentleman whose passionate devotion to Shakspeare is, from its ungo- 
vernable intensity, but too apt to betray him into an agreeable confusion 
of dates, even causing him to make yeomen of the guard mourners at the 
funeral of the Sixth Henry! (It may be, however, that this pleasing 
anachronism was intended as a delicate compliment to a brother pro- 
prietor, a distinguished private of the present corps.) Nor whilst we 
reject men whose Shakspearian zeal amounts almost to fanaticism, 
would we, in our exports, copy the Chinese in the treatment of their 
Howgqua, sending to Canton tragedians cased in lead. We require 
good, steady, moderate men; and if we mistrust the unquenchable ar- 

our, the unmitigable passion of an Osbaldiston, so, for a first experi- 
ment, would we eschew the classic coldness of a Yates. Not that we 
are without the most lively hopes of a speedy demand for fire and 
ne : no, we trust the day is not very distant when the original 

onathan Bradford shall be the especial pet of the public of Pekin. 

That Shakspeare is become with us as unfashionable as a Druid, is but 
too evident in the touching efforts of patent managers: nothing can 
exceed what we must call their zealous antiquarianism in their attempts 
to keep the poet before the careless and ungrateful town. With a noble 
obstinacy in their great purpose, how affectingly do they copy the saga- 
city of the Irish gentleman who, to pass off a bad halfpenny, adroitly 

laced it between two good ones ; how, to get Shakspeare received at all, 

0 they play a bit of him between an opera and a dance. No; we fear 
it is only in China that five long acts in one evening will again be pla- 
cidly endured, patience being a distinguishing virtue of the Chinese. 

aving completed, what we allow to have been a needless task, an 
essay on the inutility of Shakspeare in England, the time is now arrived - 
to show our claims on the assistance of the Foreign Secretary, for the 
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instant shipment of actors to the Celestial Empire. The cry that the 
Chinese are not yet fit for Shakspeare—a cry raised in the same acute 
spirit in which people in chains have been said not to be fit for freedom 
—can, we think, have no bad effect on even moderately liberal men, after 
the production of papers now beneath our hands. All we ask of Lotd 
Palmerston is a company, to act either on board Chinese junks or on 
shore, as the intellectual wants of his Majesty may require; nay, if 
under the direction of their own stage-manager, to exhibit themselves at 
any distance in the interior. The company to be paid and clothed by the 
government for whose benefit they act, with this condition, that they be 
subject to the laws and customs of the Chinese, obediently shaving their 
eyebrows and letting their tails grow. For the passing difficulty of the 
language, that we have no doubt will soon be overcome ; many of the 
actors, we religiously believe it, speaking and playing equally well in 
English or in Chinese. We now come to the proofs of the fit condition 
of the people for Shakspeare—for that which they will “ hail as a boon,” 
and which we shall part with as a drug. 

Some months since, it was our fortune to be present at an auction of 
curiosities from the East—shells, parrots, rice-paper, chopsticks, ja- 
panned cabinets, and cut-throat sparrows. Our friend Peregrine—he 
had just arrived from the Great Pyramid, from the top of which, and by 
means of a most excellent glass, he had discovered, and after made cap- 
tive, three giraffes—bade money for a picture: as it was a scene from 
Shakspeare there were of course no opposing bidders, and he became the 
owner of what proved to be an exquisite evidence of Chinese art and 
imitation ; in brief, no other than a copy, faithfully drawn, and most 
brilliantly coloured, by an artist at Canton, of the Boydell picture of 
Falstaff in the buck-basket, and the Merry Wives. The picture, how- 
ever, proved in itself to he of little value compared to the essay found to 
be inserted at the back between the picture and the frame ; being written 
on paper, half a quire of which would not exceed the thickness of a but- 
terfly’s wing, it is no wonder that the treasure escaped even the meri- 
torious vigilance of an auctioneer. It is this essay that we now propose 
to submit to the reader, in evidence of the condition of China for an in- 
stant export of a company of fine Shakspearian actors. When we state 
that the essay has been printed by its author in at least one of the Can- 
ton journals, the dissemination and adoption of the principles comprised 
- i over the whole of China, cannot for half a moment be a matter of 

oubt. 

We regret that we cannot wholly acquit our intelligent Mandarin of 
the taint of ingratitude. It is evident that his views of English history 
—at least of that portion in which Falstaff conspicuously appears, for 
the writer suffers no subject to escape in any way involved in the cha- 
racter of the immortal knight—have been gathered from one of our fel- 
low-countrymen ; he has, if we may be allowed to say it, sucked the 
brain as a “* weasel sucks eggs,” of some enlightened but obscure super- 
cargo, whom he has left unhonoured and unthanked. How different, in 
a similar case, was the conduct of an Englishman: our deep veneration 
of the national character will not, at this happy moment, suffer us to be 
silent on the grateful magnanimity of Mr. Nahum Tate, who, in his 
preface to his improved version of “* King Lear,” returns his “ thanks to 
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an ingenious friend who first pointed out the tragedy ” to his conde- 
scending notice! The silence of the Mandarin towards his instructor is 
the more strange, as ingratitude is not the vice of the barbarian, An 
ingenious friend points out a skulking, unarmed straggler to a Cossack ; 
the soldier makes him prisoner, cuts off his ears, slits his nose, bores his 
tongue, and, having mounted the captive behind him, in the cordial 
spirit of Nahum Tate, “ thanks his ingenious friend ”? for his informa- 
tion! But it is so; in this particular our Mandarin fails in comparison 
with the Cossack and with Nahum Tate. 

We now lay before the reader the Essay of Ching the Mandarin, who, 
it will be seen in his orders to the painter employed to copy the original 
picture—by whom taken to China remains unknown—has, with national 
exactness, given the birth and education not only of the author of 
Falstaff, but of Falstaff himself, together with glancing notices of— 
Windsor wives and Windsor soap. 

It is, perhaps, only due to the translator of “ The Hygeist,”’ to state 
that by our express solicitation he has a little lowered the orientalism of 
the original, whilst he has at the same time endeavoured to preserve the 
easy, conversational tone of the educated Chinese. 


* Curne To TING. 


“ T send,O Ting, from the barbarian ship, a picture of barbarians. 
Make one for your friend, like unto it; in size, in shape, and colour, 
even the same. But why should I waste words with Ting, whose pencil 
is true as the tongue of Confutzee? No; I will straightway deliver to 
him all my studies have made known to me of the barbarians, written 
on the canvas before him; for how can even Ting paint the faces of 
barbarians in their very truth, if he know not the history not only of 
themselves but of their fathers ? 

“The he barbarian with the big belly was called Forlstoff, and in 
time was known as Surgeon Forlstoff; from which, there is no doubt, 
he was a skilful leech in the army of the barbarian king, more of whom 
in good season. Forlstoff’s father was one Shak, or Shake, Speare or 
Spear; for there have been great tumults among the barbarians about 
the e. In nothing does the ignorance of the English barbarians more 
lamentably discover itself than in the origin they obstinately give to 
their Shakspeare ; who, according to them, was, like the great Brahme, 
hatched in an egg on the bank of a river, as may be seen in a thousand 
idle books in which he is called the ‘ swan of Haveone.’ And this 
conceit was further manifested in the building of a place called ‘ the 
Swan Theatre,’ where the barbarians were wont to worship. There is 
little known of Shakspeare’s wife, Forlstoff’s mother, and that little 
proves her to have been an idle person, given to great sleep and sloth, 
as is shown by her getting nothing at the death of her husband but his 
* second-best bed.’ 

“ If Forlstoff would not, at a later time of life, leave off stealing, there 
is little doubt that he owed the fault to his father Shakspeare, who was 
forced to fly to London, which is a sacred city for all thieves, for having 
stolen an antelope, an animal consecrated to the higher kind of bar- 
barians, and which it is death for the poor to touch. Indeed, the flesh 
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of the antelope is to be eaten with safety by very few of the barbarians, 
it having killed even many of their Eldermen immediately after dinner. 

“ When Shakspeare came to London he was poor and without friends, 
and he held the horses of the rich barbarians who came to worship at a 
temple on the banks of the river. In time, he learned to make shoes 
for the horses; and in such esteem are the shoes still held by the bar- 
barians, that they are bought at any price, and nailed at the threshold 
of their houses and barns ; for where they are nailed, the foolish natives 
think no fire, no pestilence will come, and no evil thing have any 
strength. Such is the silly idolatry of the barbarians. 

“ At length Shakspeare got admitted into the temple; and there he 
showed himself master of the greatest arts; and he wrote charms upon 
paper which, it is said, will make a man weep or laugh with very happi- 
ness,—will bring spirits from the sky and devils from the water,—will 
open the heart of a man and show what creeps within it,—will now 
snatch a crown from a king, and now put wings to the back of a beggar. 
And all this they say Shakspeare did, and studied not. No, beloved 
Ting, he was not like Sing, who, though but a poor cowherd, became 
wise by poring on his book spread between the horns of his cow, he 
travelling on her back. . 

“ And Shakspeare proceeded in his marvels, and he became rich ; 
and even the queen of the barbarians was seen to smile at him, and 
once, with a burning look, to throw her glove at him ; but Shakspeare, 
it is said, to the. discomfiture of the queen, returned the glove, taking 
no further notice of the amatory invitation. 

“ In a ripe season of his life, Shakspeare gave up conjuring, and re- 
turned to the village on the banks of the river Haveone, where, as it is 
ignorantly believed, he was hatched, and where he lived in the fulness 
of fortune. He had laid down his conjuring rod and taken off his 
gown, and passed for nothing more than a man, and it is said—though 
you, beloved Ting, whe see the haughty eyes and curling noses of the 
lesser mandarins, can, after what I have writ of Shakspeare, hardly be- 
lieve it—thought himself nothing more. 

** Shakspeare built himself a house and planted a tree. The house 
is gone, but the barbarians preserve bricks of it in their inner chambers, 
even—I tremble as I pen it—as we preserve the altars of our gods. 

“‘The tree was cut down by a fakir in a brain fever, but the wood 
is still worshipped. And this, oh Ting ! I would not ask you to believe, 
had not your own eyes witnessed that wonderful tree,* the leaves whereof 
falling to the ground, become mice! Hence, learn, that the leaves of 
Shakspeare’s mulberry have become men, and on a certain day every 
year, with mulberry boughs about their heads, their bodies clothed in 
their richest garments, they chant praises to the memory of Shak- 
speare, and drink wine to his name. 

“‘ Shakspeare—Forlstoff’s father, and the father of a hundred lusty 
sons and daughters, such as until that time had never been born, 
Shakspeare—died! He was buried in a chest of cedar, set about with 
plates of gold. On one of these plates was writ some magic words ; for 





* See Navarrete’s “ China” for the account of this tree ; underneath which, we 
humbly suggest, it would be as well to keep a cat, 
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thieves, breaking into the grave, were fixed and changed to stone; and 
are now to be seen even as they were first struck by the charmof the magi- 
cian. And so much, beloved Ting, of Shakspeare, Forlstoff’s father.’ 

That our Mandarin has herein displayed very popular abilities for the 
difficult task of a commentator, no one who has read many volumes of 
Shakspearian commentaries will, we believe, deny. It is observable that 
in many instances he makes his facts ; a custom of — advantage 
to the indulgence of the most peculiar opinions and conclusions. We 
have read some writers who, deprived of this privilege, would really 
have nothing to write upon. The pleasure of making a giant, great as 
it possibly may be, cannot be comparable to the delight of killing him, 
our own handiwork. If, however, our reader will bear with us, we will 
proceed with the labours of Ching on the character of Falstaff, and on 
those personages and events, directly and indirectly, associated with his 
glorious name. Falstaff in China! Jack Falstaff on a regimen of 
rice! 

** Forlstoff was born in the third hour of the morning; and at his 
birth, the roundness of his belly, and the whiteness of his head, he- 
tokened his future greatness. But little is known of his early life; 
save that he assisted in the temples of the barbarians, where his voice, 
once remarkable for its sweetness, became broken with the zeal of the 
singer. He then travelled with a juggler; and—if lying were not the 
especial vice of the barbarians—did greater wonders than even our own 
Yiyi. The Eldermen of London—so named, because chosen from 
the oldest inhabitants—are known by a ring upon the thumb ; this ring, 
Forlstoff, to the admiration of the barbarian court, crept through and 
through like any worm, and was promoted by the king therefore. I 
should, however, do evil unto truth did I not advise you, O Ting, that 
this feat of Forlstoff seems greater than it really is: for a tame eagle 
being kept in the court of the king, it was afterwards discovered that a 
talon of the bird was something thicker than the waist of the said 
Forlstoff. 

“ It is certain that Forlstoff, a short time after his feat with the ring, 
became a student in a place called Clemency-inn ; which, as its name 
implies, is a temple wherein youths study to become meek and merciful, 
to love all men as brothers of their own flesh, and to despise the allure- 
ments of wealth. There was with him another student, called Robert 
Shaller, who afterwards became a Mandarin, or, in the barbarian tongue, 
a justice of the peace: being promoted to that office because he was 
like a double radish, and had his head carved with a knife. He was, 
when at Clemency-inn, drest in an eel-skin, and used to sleep in a lute- 
case. He lent Forlstoff what the barbarians call a thousand pounds, 
which Forlstoff was honest enough to—acknowledge. 

* T next find Forlstoff in company with one Princeal—the son of the 
barbarian king, and severalthieves. Forlstoff—and here the vice of his 
father, Shakspeare, breaks out in the child—tempts the king’s son to 
turn robber. He is, however, so ashamed of the wickedness, that he 

s about it with a mask on his face, as a king's son ought. 

** Forlstoff falls into disgrace with Princeal, and is sent by him, with 
soldiers, to Coventry ; that being a place in the barbarian country, where 
no man speaks to his neighbour. After some delay, Forlstoff marches 
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through Coventry, to fight one Pursy, who can ride up a straight. hill, 
and is therefore called Hotspur. Forlstoff fights with him by—that is, 
near a clock, and kills him, Princeal, the king’s son, meanly endeavour- 
ing to deprive Forlstoff of the honour. ' 

“‘ After the battle, Forlstoff goes to dine with the fing at Wincer, 
which is the royal manufactory for soap. Forlstoff pretends to love two 
wives at the same time, and is put by them in what is called by the 
barbarians, a buck basket,—that is, a besket for the finer sort of bar- 
barians, their word buck answering to our push, and meaning high, 
handsome, grand. He is flung into the river, and saves himself by 
swimming to a garter. He is afterwards punished, by being turned into 
the royal forest with horns upon his head, and chains upon his hands. 
Princeal, in time, becomes king, and discards Forlstoff, who goes home 
—goes to bed—does nothing but look at the ends of his fingers, talks 
of the green fields about Wincer, and dies. 

** For the habits of Forlstoff, if they were not quite as virtuous as those 
of Fo, it was, perhaps, the fault of his times; for we have his own 
words to prove that they were once those of the best barbarians. He 
swore but few oaths—gambled but once a day—paid his debts four 
times—and took recreation only when he cared for it. He loved sack 
—a liquor that has puzzled the heads of the learned —without eggs, and 
was extraordinarily temperate in bread. 

“ His companions were thieves of the highest repute—but all, un- 
happily, died, and left no sons ! 

“You will now, oh, wise and virtuous Ting, directed by these few 
and feeble words, paint me the picture of Forlstoff and his two wives.” 





We put it tothe impartial reader whether Ching, in the above estimate 
of the character of Falstaff, has not entitled himself to take rank with 
many Shakspearian commentators; and whether, if Lord Palmerston 
will not consent to ship a company of English actors to Canton, Ching 
should not be invited by the patrons of the British drama to preside in 
a London theatre. 








BIBO PERPLEXED, 


Quoru Bibo one day, who his wits to renew 
Had a course of the classics gone recently through, 

(But whose thoughts on translating are somewhat peculiar, 
For instance, gives Mule as the English of ‘* Mulier,” 
Says that mice with cocked tails, he’s decidedly sure, is 
The meaning of Ovid’s “ Coctilibus Muris ;’") 

Quoth he to a friend, “ When this evening I dine, 

Whose advice shall I take in selecting my wine? 

Some this have commended,—some that have decried,— 
By the body of Bacchus, ‘tis hard to decide. 
It engenders within me ‘ dolorem infandum, 
However, ‘ de gustibus non disputandum. 
But now my authorities, let me assort ‘em,— 
First Horace says, ‘ Fortiter occupa portum," 
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Which yer when the cloth is withdrawn from the table, 
You should stick to your Port just as long as you're able. 
For myself I must idly own I don’t spare it, 

Though Lucretius has said ‘ Primo carmine CLARET ; 
Which means, with the very first song that is sung, 

The bell for some claret should quickly be rung. 

What Flaccus liked best, it is worthy of notice,— 

* Hoc juvat,’ says he, and ‘ Hoc erat in votis ;’ 

Thus clearly denoting, let who will abuse it, 

Though he could decline hock, he would never refuse it. 
But ‘ Missus ad noc,’ what, when to replenish, 

Was his Missis sent down for a bottle of Rhenish ? 

That advice of Tibullus is certainly queer, he 

Thus tenders, ‘ Non festa luce Madere. 

No Madeira on gala days! Well, I am thinking 

He meant it for private particular drinking. 

I am greatly surprised, too, and sorry to say so, 

At the double advice of Ovidius Naso,— 

* Ne Capz,’—no Cape, though your lips it before is ; 

But he also has said, ‘ Capz pignus Amoris, 

Cape the pledge of true love ?>—No, no,—hearts to fetter, 
I'm certain Constantia will do vastly better. 

* Tent anima sumpsit, cries Ovid,—(the ninny 

To drink it.) Again, ‘ Vinum trent-at,’ says Pliny. 

No ¢éent though for me, for I don't relish sweet wines, 
They're heavy and thick, and so can't be call’d ‘ neaé wines." 
And tent to my fancy inferior to Cape is,— 

Then prithee avoid it, or ‘ vile potabis. 

* Grave Sisyphon urget, writes Naso—(that's funny,) 
Vin de Grave it appears was the wine for his money. 

But Horace has shown that all do not admire it, 

By his, ‘ Terruit genies ne Grave rediret.’ 

Thus we see what a dread a fresh bottle created : 

But, if right I remember, he elsewhere has stated, 

* Crescit fama Marce tu,’ which we know without telling, 
Means,— What famous Marsala! but we've alter'd the spelling. 





“ The Greeks, jolly dogs, with zivw, rirwea, 
(As theirs half so moist I am certain was no clay,) 
Would doubtless confess, though till night you might rail on 
Tokay's what they meant when they talked of ‘ rd raddv.’ 
But enough—thus we see what ‘ ab illis culpatur;’ 
* Ab his, on the other hand, often ‘ laudatur.’ 
Then as tasting is always considered the test 
* Ubi plura nitent, thus I'll find out the best. 
It is useless inquiring ‘ Quid omnium rerum 
Est primum’ with me, for you see it is ‘ Merum.’ 
And in this I’m supported by worthy old Fiaccus, 


Whose devoutest attentions were offered to Bacchus ; ; 
No counsel’s so likely with me to endure, as 

That wise one of his, ‘ Vino pellite curas.’ 

Adieu,—I’ve no time for a single addendum, 

For dinner is ready, ‘ nunc, nunc est bibendum. ” 


A. A.C, 
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A COCKNEY COUNTRY*GENTLEMAN. 


Harry Frerprove was born in London, bred in London, educated in 
London, and, till he attained the age of forty, lived in London. At the 
age of sixteen, Harry was placed in the counting-house of a merchant, 
to whom a large premium was paid upon the consideration that Harry, 
when he attained his majority, should be admitted into the house as a 
partner. This act of kindness towards Harry was performed by his 
maternal uncle; for the parents of the youth had both died during his 
childhood. 

Mr. Urby, the uncle in question, had been, for many years, a West- 
India broker, which occupation had enabled him to amass something 
more than twenty thousand pounds. With this sum he retired from 
business ; and, quitting his lodgings over his counting-house in ’Change- 
alley, he betook himself to apartments of superior pretensions, and 
more pleasant and airy, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

“ Harry, my dear boy,” said Mr. Urby; ‘‘ since the death of your 
father, and my poor sister, your mother, I have endeavoured to supply 
the place of both to you. Iam a bachelor; I shall never marry; you 
are all-in-all tome. You are now sixteen; to-morrow you will make 
your first start in active life: and I have so prepared it, that with good 
conduct on your own part, your course can hardly fail of being a pros- 
perous one.’ 

“ Thankee, Uncle Urby,” said Harry: “ what am I to be?”’ 

“Clerk in the house of those respectable West-India merchants, 
Messrs. Bags, Bales, and Co.,of Mincing-lane. In a few years you will 
be received as a partner; and, in process of time, you may be—in short, 
there is no saying what:—Lord Mayor of London, for anything we 
know to the contrary.” 
ia But I don’t want to be Lord Mayor of London, Uncle Urby,”’ said 

arry. 

“ Then what is it you do want to be?” inquired Uncle Urby. 

“ I want to be a country-gentleman,” replied Harry. 

“ Ah!’ said Urby, with a sigh; ‘‘ this comes of my foolish indul- 
gence of you, Harry. Taking you, on the fine evenings in summer, for 
a walk to Islington-fields, and Camberwell-green, and Kennington- 
common, and such-like rural places ; and, on Sundays, to Greenwich or 
Putney ; it is that, that has put such a notion into your head, I fear, 
too, that allowing you to pop at the sparrows with a pea-shooter, and fish 
in the ditches for minnows, has given you a taste for rural sports.’ 

** I shall never be happy in London, uncle,’’ said Harry. 

“ Well,” said Urby; “ I have lived in it all my life, and hope to end 
my days in it—though not for a great many years to come, Harry. J 
could not live away from it—could not be happy out of it. Use is 
second nature: so, though I have been out of business, now going on 
for seven years, I should die of weariness if I could not go every day to 
"Change, and Garraway’s, and the Jamaica Coffee-house; and then 
look in upon one old client and another ; and sit for a quarter of an 
hour here, and a quarter of an hour there, upon a high stool in some 
dim, dingy, dirty, familiar little counting-house, and talk about what was 
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doing in rums, and coffees, and sugars, just as I used todo. How else 
oan I enjoy my retirement, and amuse myself?” 

Harry making no reply, Uncle Urby continued :— 

“ No, no, my dear boy ; to enjoy a country life, or a town life, or any 
particular mode of life, you must be bred to it. To be what I under- 
stand by the term ‘ country-gentleman,’ one must, as Shakspeare says— 
and he knew things tolerably well—to be a country-gentleman one must 
be ‘ to the Manor born.’ It is a trade one cannot, with much prospect 
of pleasure or profit, set up in, late in life; and, of course, you do not 
contemplate such a step till you shall have made your fortune: a thing 
which, by fair and safe trading, is seldom done in a hurry.” 

“ Of course, Uncle Urby,” replied Harry ; though with no definite 
notion of the extent to which he intended his “ of course” should be 
carried. 

“ Well, then,” said Urby; “‘ by that time you will be old enough to 
decide for yourself. I have given you a good education for the career 
you are destined to ; you can read, write, and cipher, and keep accounts 
according to the Italian method; so, with honesty and industry you 
will, with the blessing of Providence, in time become wealthy. And now, 
Harry, this being Easter Monday, I will treat you to the play to-night 
to see George Barnwell.’’ 

* I'd rather you would take me some night, uncle, when some other 
play is performed,” said Harry; ‘“ you have made me see that nine 
times already !”’ 

* You cannot see it too often, my good boy,” said Urby; “ it isa 
fine moral play: it illustrates what I have been saying to you about 
honesty and industry: it will teach you, besides, to beware of the 
Millwoods, and—and—to be grateful to your uncle !” 

Uncle Urby hesitated to make any more distinct allusion to the main 
incident in the play.* 

The next morning saw Mister Fieldlove (as Master Harry had the 
gratification of hearing himself called by Mr. Bags, the senior partner) 
installed in the counting-house of Messrs. Bags, Bales, and Co: ; and 
his “ first start in active life” was being nailed to a desk, from nine in 
the morning till nine at night, six days in every week. The seeming 
monotony of this mode of existence was pleasingly broken, however, by 
an occasional pressure of business, in which case the “ from nine till 
nine”’—the toujours perdrix of Mr. Fieldlove’s clerkship—was varied by 
a sitting till midnight—or later. But Sunday was his own ; and, unless 
it happened to rain torrents or to blow a hurricane, Sunday did young 
Fieldlove devote to his suburban rambles ; and at night would he return, 
refreshed and invigorated, to his uncle Urby’s (with whom he still con- 
tinued to live) in St. Paul’s Churchyard. “ Ah!” thought he (upon 





* It is a curious fact, that since the players have abstained from treating the 
merry holiday-folks with this edifying drama (not one word of which did they ever 
listen to), executions have been considerably less numerous. Whether this result may 
not, in part, be attributed to the alterations which have been made in the Criminal 
Laws, we shall not pretend to say. But, surely, the selection was anything but com- 
plimentary to that particular class of the community. We once heard a man say to 
another, as they quitted the theatre, on what is called boxing-night :—* But, I 
say, Bill; I don't see the fun of their always reaching that George Barnwell at us, 
in holiday-time s jut, you know, as if they thought we was a-going to murder our 
uncles any more other folks.” 
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one of those occasions, and when he had extended his perambulations 
even beyond the brick-fields at Hackney), “ the more I see of Nature; 
the greater is my desire to pass my life in the country. The sky is so 
blue, the fields are so green, the air is so pure! Maincing-lane may be 
a very good place to get money in, but only in the country can it be 
enjoyed. rh be a country-gentleman, as soon as I can afford it, let 
uncle Urby say what he will against it.” 

Being destined to a share in the business, Fieldlove was treated by 
the partners with more consideration than the mere salaried clerks in 
the counting-house. Occasionally he was invited to pass the Sunday 
with Mr. Bags at his villa at Tooting ; sometimes to go with him and 
his family to the play; and, twice or thrice in the course of the period 
of his clerkship, to accompany them to the pit at the Opera. 

““ What!”? will some one exclaim, “ a wealthy merchant appear, 
with his family, in the pit of the a eye Aye; so it was at 
the period of which we are writing. The pit, at that time, presented 
the appearance of a well-drest drawing-room, aud was much frequented 
by what may be described as first-rate people of the second class: the 
boxes being almost exclusively appropriated to the nobility and the 
higher gentry. Indeed, many of those boxes were their private property, 
and, such as were not, were generally rented for the season: so that, 
year after year, the same family might be seen occupying the same 
niche, which they would quit only for the reason they would quit their 
house—because a better, or more convenient one, happened to become 
vacant. Then, even the gallery was respectably attended, Now, from 
the next box to her Grace may be seen protruding the fat, impudent 
face of her Grace’s cheesemonger, or the perking, smirking countenance 
of his Grace’s valet, with his valetship’s chére amie, unblushingly ex- 
hibited at his side. This latter nuisance (a nuisance which of late years 
has been of common occurrence in the pit) has forced many of those 
who formerly frequented that portion of the theatre, to seek refuge in 
the stalls; yet even these are not always secure from such offensive in- 
trusion. If these changes imply an improvement in the manners of 
society, or if (which we suppose is a matter of much higher importance) 
the prosperity of the establishment in question is increased by them, why, 
then, ’tis better as it is. This is a little digression, but, since it is 
committed—stet / 

To resume. Young Fieldlove was now twenty-one. He had passed 
the five years of his noviciate entirely to the satisfaction of Messrs, 
Bags, Bales, and Co. By dint of unremitting drudgery his hand-writing 
had greatly improved, his rapidity at casting accounts had increased, 
and he could make out an invoice, or a bill of lading, in a style to 
extort the approbation even of the head clerk himself! That, indeed, 
was nearly all he coulddo; but, since nothing more was required of him, 
the satisfaction of the “ firm’’ is not to be wondered at. The march of 
his intellect had certainly not kept pace with the progress of his hand; 
and, if it marched at all, it was, to say the most of it, to the tune of a 
very slow march. 

Having attained his majority, Mr. Fieldlove was, in compliance with 
the terms of his articles, admitted a partner in the “ firm ;” which, in 
consequence of that event, became Messrs. Bags, Bales, Fieldlove, 
and Co,—the Co, (that imposing, but irr ible, appendage to so 
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— great firms) being composed of precisely the same nobodies as 
before. 

Attentive to the duties of the desk as Fieldlove had been throughout 
the period of his clerkship, his longings for the charms of a country 
life had never subsided. Each excursion, indeed, beyond the Bills of 
Mortality did but serve to aggravate them. Tooting had given him 
some notion of the delights of rural existence; for (to say nothing of 
the beauty of the country itself,) there was at the back of Mr. Bags’s 
villa a paddock, and io that paddock there was a pond, and in that pond 
there were (said to be) fish. It is true that nobody had ever had the 
good fortune to catch one; whence Mr. Bags very rationally argued, 
that, as no fish had ever been taken out of the pond, why, if the fish 
were anywhere at all, they must bein the pond. This reasoning was 
satisfactory to Mr. Fieldlove, at least; and, on the strength of it, he 
would stand for hours together, bobbing into the water, “ psha!”-ing, 
* pish!’’-ing, and “ plague-take-it !’’-ing rod, line, hook, bait, and the 
unaccommodating fish that would not come to be caught. ‘“ Ah!” 
would he inwardly exclaim, upon these occasions; ‘‘ Ah! would that I 
were a country-gentleman! How happily could I pass my life with 
nothing to do but go a-fishing !”’ 

Tooting is a pretty place ; and though (throwing out of the considera- 
tion the “ Como Cottages,’ “‘ Lausanne Lodges,’’ and “ Vallombrosa 
Villas ;”? and the long line of “ Prospect Rows,” “ Elysium Terraces,” 
and “* Paradise Places,’ which bring it into friendly connexion with 
Kennington Cross)—though, throwing aside, we say, these circum- 
stances, Tooting may almost be said to be “ out of town,” it cannot, in 
a wide sense of the term, be called “ country:”? we doubt, at least, 
whether it would be so considered by an Osbaldiston or a Hawker, or 
by those inveterate disciples of Walton and Cotton, Joe A n and 
Billy D——n. But everything must have a beginning ; nor was it till 
Harry Fieldlove had passed three days with Mr. Bales at his “ Place,”’ 
down at Croydon—a part of the kingdom so much more remote from 
London !—that he ventured to entertain a doubt whether Tooting were 
altogether as countryfied as country could be. At Croydon, for the 
first time in his life, he saw hounds and huntsmen! Here, too, was a 
pond which, disdaining the shuffle of Mr. Bags's, fairly established its 
claim to rank as a fish-pond by the positive evidence of a fish with 
which it sometimes rewarded the labours of the angler. And here, also 
(though at somewhat a later period, and when duly qualified), did he 
pull his first trigger. ‘Ah! would that I were a‘country-gentleman !”’ 
exclaimed he. ‘“* How happily could I pass my life with nothing to do 
but go a-shooting !”’ 

Fieldlove (as we have said) was now twenty-one. He was a partner 
in the house, and, in a certain, though much more limited sense than he 
had anticipated, his own master. He had anxiously looked forward to 
this period ; for he had resolved (as the initiatory step towards his be- 
coming altogether a country-gentleman) upon taking a lodging a few 
miles out of town, to which he might retire every evening: still taking 
care to be at the counting-house at his usual hour of the morning. But 
his new dignity brought along with it increased responsibility, whilst his 
labours were not yet destined to be diminished. 

* Fieldlove,” said Mr, Bags, “ I have fagged hard all my life. I am 
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growing old, and require a little rest. “You must relieve me of a portion 
of my work, at the same time that you must not neglect your owny “I 
intend to go and live entirely at Tooting. I shall come to town for a few 
hours every day, nevertheless.” 

* J shall be in town all day long, as usual, Sir,”’ said Fieldlove ; “ but 
at night I intend to . 

a Exactly so,” said Bags; “ that is what Bales and I have settled. 
It is proper, you know, that one of the partners should be always on the 
spot; so, as you are junior partner, we have settled that you shall stay 
here at night. So quit St. Paul’s Churchyard, and take possession 
instanter.”’ 

“ But,” said Fieldlove (whose rural scheme was frustrated by this 
arrangement, to which, however, he knew not how, even had it been pru- 
dent, to object), “ but the—the—a large house—a single man like me— 
the rent—the—”’ 

“‘ Bales and I have settled all that,’? said Bags. ‘‘ The rent goes for 
nothing: the counting-house clears that: it will go to the amount of 
current expenses. Now do not entertain any questions of delicacy on 
that score. One of us must live here if you didn’t, and the rent must 
be paid whether or no. Bless me! a quarter to five! I must go. 
Good-bye, Fieldlove. Now do be up as early as you can in the morning, 
and see that all the clerks are here in good time. Remember, you are a 
partner and a master now.”’ 

“So!” thought Fieldlove; “let me see how the account stands. 
Debtor: the advantages | derive from becoming a partner and a master 
are, that I am to work a hundred per cent. more than before, and to 
enjoy fifty per cent. less liberty. Whilst I was merely a clerk in the 
house I coudd, occasionally, go for a night into the country, so as to get 
an hour’s fishing in the morning before I came to the counting-house ; 
but, now that I am master, I am to be the most unremitting slave in all 
Minciug-lane. Now, per contra Creditor: I shall be m receipt of an 
income of my own—a junior partner’s share of the profits—instead of 
being dependent on my good uncle Urby for a weekly allowance of two 
ipipens for pocket-money. By dint of economy, and by sticking to the 

esk for a few years longer—I have stuck to it,” (thought he, with a 
sigh,) “ till in my very sleep I feel as if the desk were sticking to me— 
by dint of these, the balance in my favour (errors excepted) will be, the 
means of accomplishing the first wish of my heart :—that is, to dispose 
of the surplus stock of my life in the country; never thinking of sooty, 
smoky, London—never looking upon musty, mouldy, Mincing-lane 
again. That this event may the sooner occur, |’ll fag, in my own person, 
as hard as all the slaves on the estate of our respected correspondents, 
Messrs. Molasses, Mundungus and Co., planters, Kingston, Jamaica, put 
together.” 

Seven years rolled on, or, in Fieldlove’s apprehension, crept on, during 
which period he never once stopt away from the “ house,” as the place 
of business was emphatically called. Sometimes, on a fine afternoon in 
summer, he would go down to Tooting with his friend and partner, Bags, 
to a six o'clock dinner. But on those occasions Mr. Bags would infal- 
libly remind the driver of the Tooting stage to “take up one, by the last 
coach, at the Grove :’*—Mr. Bags’s villa being appropriately so named 
from the two lanky poplars which stood at the gate; and the last coach 
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being the one which regularly passed the Grove as the clock struck 
eight. Owing to a trifling circuinstance this arrangement had become 
intolerably disagreeable to Mr. Fieldlove. This circumstance was no 
other than that Mr. Fieldlove had (to repeat the words in which he 
conveyed the information to his uncle Urby) drawn on the affections of 
Isabella (Mr. Bags’s second daughter) ; and that he had such reliance 
on the credit which she had placed to his account in her heart, that he 
was satisfied his draft would, in due time, be honoured to the full 
amount. 

Now, it is by no means a bull, to say, that a t@te-d-téte of two hours 
between two lovers, is no more than an hour a-piece (as the inimitable 
Joe Miller said of the two Irishmen who had to walk ten miles, that it 
was but five miles a-piece for them). No; it is not an hour a-piece ; 
‘ it is scarcely a minute between them. Does any one doubt this posi- 
tion, I will appeal for the truth of it to Mr. A. and Miss B. ; Colonel C. 
and Lady D.; Lord E. and Miss F.—nay, to the whole alphabet ten 
times over. But, to poor Fieldlove, what must have been those two 
hours, from six till eight, which afforded him no opportunity for a 
téte-d-téle at all? Nothing, yet a century! 

It happened that Mr. Bags knew nothing of what was going on be- 
tween his daughter and his junior partner; not that, as the event 
proved, he would have objected to it if he had. In his ignorance, there- 
fore, he never dreamed of conniving at opportunities for what Mrs. Ba 
(who was herself somewhat romantically inclined) called tzttitits, be- 
tween the parties. It happened, moreover, that Mr. Bags would not, 
under any circumstances, have put himself in the slightest degree out of 
his way to encourage them. The arrangements at the Grove, like the 
arrangements at the counting-house, and alas! like the arrangements of 
the Tooting coach, also, were all timed to a minute. Invariably at three 
minutes before six the coach stopped at the gate; invariably as the 
clock struck six dinner was served ; invariably as the clock struck seven 
Mrs. Bags and the young ladies—Isabella and all!—retired to the 
drawing-room. 

* And now, Dobson,” would Mr. Bags invariably say to his man, 
** clear the table a little, and bring a fresh bottle of port.” Then, 
addressing Fieldlove, he would continue: “ Now, my a | for a good 
glass of wine and a little rational conversation.” [The short specimen 
of the conversation here reported is a fair sample of Mr. Bags’s rational 
conversation in general.] “ I can’t help saying, Harry, that this quiet 
hour with you, from seven till eight, is the one I most enjoy of the four- 
and-twenty.”” 

** You are very kind, Sir,”’ said Fieldlove, wriggling in his chair, yet 
knowing, from frequent experience, that any attempt at escape to the 
drawing-room would be hopeless. 

** There is no conversation when women are present. Ail their talk 
is about books, and music, and pictures, and operas, and plays, and all 
that sort of thing—nothing rational in it. Come, fill your glass, Field- 
love. A good ylass of wine, that. No, no; that is all very well for 
women. What we want is rational conversation—something to relieve 
the mind when the cares of the day are over: something refreshing, as 


one might say. Business for Mincing-lane ; fur Tooting, recreation. 
What say you?” 
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“ Quite of your opinion,” replied Fieldlove: “ to enjoy the country 
one must forget the counting-house.” 

“ Aye, to be sure.”——[A pause.]—“ I say—I’m very glad we got rid 
of those cottons as we did—marked M.M.C. bales 94 to 230. I 
was sure they’d go down.”’ 

“I thought so too,” replied Harry. 

*€ Jinks’s house will burn their fingers with them if they keep them 
long. They must go on falling: it stands to reason. Fill your glass.” 

A pause. Bags continues. 

“ T say, Harry; I’m thinking that 12 per cent. is a heavy premium 
on the Johnny and Clara. I’ve a great notion of standing two-thirds 
of the risk ourselves. To be sure, Diddlum and Smash, whom I saw 
at Lloyd’s to-day, offered to do the whole at ten-and-a-half; but, be- 
tween ourselves, I don’t much like them.” 

** No more do I,” replied Fieldlove, sipping his wine. 

“ T say, Harry.” 

Well, Sir ?”’ says Fieldlove. 

* Take your wine ; the coach will be here soon. ‘This wine has been 
eighteen years in bottle in my own cellar. I laid down a pipe of Ma- 
deira at the same time. My Bella Madeira, as I call it, because it 
was bottled the day Bella was born.” 

The mention of\the name of Isabella made a gap in the colloquy 
which Fieldlove, had he possessed but a moderate share of conversational 
activity, might have leaped through, probably with some advantage to 
himself; but he “ hem’d” and “ ha’d’’ so long that it was filled up 
again by Bags. 

“I’m sorry we let Spinxmore and Wobs have those coffees at the 
price, this morning, for I am certain they are looking up. But I was 
overruled by Bales.” 

“I’m rather sorry, too,”’ replied Fieldlove ; “ but, then, we sold at a 
fairish profit, you know. Besides, we got a ree pull on the rums.” 

“IT say, Harry; fill your glass. I declare this wine is as bright 
asaruby. Look! not a speckin it—[A pause.]—I say ; just take out 
your pocket-book and make a memorandum to pick up all you can learn 
about Jedediah Squotch, Sons, Brothers, and Co., the American house 
at Liverpool; and set about it the first thing in the morning. I don’t 
half like the look of things in that quarter.” 

“ [’ll remember it, Sir,’’ says Harry, sipping his wine. 

“* Now do put down your wine and make a minute of it in your book ; 
then you'll be safe. This is business, you know. There—now you 
can’t forget it. I wish we hadn’t renietred their last acceptance for two 
thousand, for, to say the truth, I am not over-and-above easy about 
them. They stand with us for nearly four thousand five hundred.” 

“* Upwards of seven thousand, you mean, Sir,” said Fieldlove. 

“ Bless my soul! no! you don’t say so!” exclaimed Bags, with a 
start, and upsetting his wine at the same time. ‘“Confound it!—Deuce 
take *em !—How could I have made such a mistake! It was but two 
days ago J turned to their account, and I recollect: the account was 
only sted to the 31st w/t. and I didn’t remember the last consignment. 
This has quite taken my breath away. Fill yourglass. Isn’t this wine 
corked ? I didn’t perceive it before. It is—abominably corked. Con- 
found ’em! Ishan’t sleep all night. I'll be in Mincing-lane to-mor- 
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being the one which regularly passed the Grove as the clock struck 
eight. Owing to a trifling circunstance this arrangement had become 
intolerably disagreeable to Mr. Fieldlove. This circumstance was no 
other than that Mr. Fieldlove had (to repeat the words in which he 
conveyed the information to his uncle Urby) drawn on the affections of 
Isabella (Mr. Bags’s second daughter) ; and that he had such reliance 
on the credit which she had placed to his account in her heart, that he 
was satisfied his draft would, in due time, be honoured to the full 
amount. 

Now, it is by no means a bull, to say, that a t@te-d-téte of two hours 
between two lovers, is no more than an hour a-piece (as the inimitable 
Joe Miller said of the two Irishmen who had to walk ten miles, that it 
was but five miles a-piece for them). No; it is not an hour a-piece ; 
‘ it is scarcely a minute between them. Does any one doubt this posi- 
tion, I will appeal for the truth of it to Mr. A. and Miss B. ; Colonel C. 
and Lady D.; Lord E. and Miss F.—nay, to the whole alphabet ten 
times over. But, to poor Fieldlove, what must have been those two 
hours, from six till eight, which afforded him no opportunity for a 
téte-d-téle at all? Nothing, yet a century! 

It happened that Mr. Bags knew nothing of what was going on be- 
tween his daughter and his junior partner; not that, as the event 
proved, he would have objected to it if he had. In his ignorance, there- 
fore, he never dreamed of conniving at opportunities for what Mrs. Bags 
(who was herself somewhat romantically inclined) called tittitits, be- 
tween the parties. It happened, moreover, that Mr. Bags would not, 
under any circumstances, have put himself in the slightest degree out of 
his way to encourage them. The arrangements at the Grove, like the 
arrangements at the counting-house, and alas! like the arrangements of 
the Tooting coach, also, were all timed to a minute. Invariably at three 
minutes before six the coach stopped at the gate ; invariably as the 
clock struck six dinner was served ; invariably as the clock struck seven 
Mrs. Bags and the young ladies—Isabella and all!—retired to the 
drawing-room. 

* And now, Dobson,” would Mr. Bags invariably say to his man, 
** clear the table a little, and bring a fresh bottle of port.” Then, 
addressing Fieldlove, he would continue: “ Now, my boy, for a good 
glass of wine and a little rational conversation.” [The short specimen 
of the conversation here reported is a fair sample of Mr. Bags’s rational 
conversation in general.] “ I can’t help saying, Harry, that this quiet 
hour with you, from seven till eight, is the one I most enjoy of the four- 
and-twenty.”” 

** You are very kind, Sir,’’ said Fieldlove, wriggling in his chair, yet 
knowing, from frequent experience, that any attempt at escape to the 
drawing-room would be hopeless. 

* There is no conversation when women are present. All their talk 
is about books, and music, and pictures, and operas, and plays, and all 
that sort of thing—nothing rational in it. Come, fill your glass, Field- 
love. A good ylass of wine, that. No, no; that is all very well for 
women. What we want is rational conversation—something to relieve 
the mind when the cares of the day are over: something refreshing, as 


one might say. Business for Mincing-lane ; for Tooting, recreation. 
What say you?” 
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“ Quite of your opinion,” replied Fieldlove: “ to enjoy the country 
one must forget the counting-house.”’ 

* Aye, to be sure.”—[A pause.]— I say—l’m very glad we got rid 
of those cottons as we did—marked M. M.C. bales 94 to 230. I 
was sure they’d go down.” 

* I thought so too,” replied Harry. 

*€ Jinks’s house will burn their fingers with them if they keep them 
long. They must go on falling: it stands to reason. Fill your glass,” 

A pause. Bags continues. 

| say, Harry; I’m thinking that 12 per cent. is a heavy premium 
on the Johnny and Clara. I’ve a great notion of standing two-thirds 
of the risk ourselves. To be sure, Diddlum and Smash, whom I saw 
at Lloyd’s to-day, offered to do the whole at ten-and-a-half; but, be- 
tween ourselves, I don’t much like them.” 

** No more do I,” replied Fieldlove, sipping his wine. 

“ T say, Harry.” 

“ Well, Sir ?”’ says Fieldlove. 

* Take your wine; the coach will be here soon. ‘This wine has been 
eighteen years in bottle in my own cellar. I laid down a pipe of Ma- 
deira at the same time. My Bella Madeira, as I call it, because it 
was bottled the day Bella was born.” 

The mention of the name of Isabella made a gap in the colloquy 
which Fieldlove, had he possessed but a moderate share of conversational 
activity, might have leaped through, probably with some advantage to 
himself; but he “ hem’d” and “ ha’d’’ so long that it was filled up 
again by Bags. 

“I’m sorry we let Spinxmore and Wobs have those coffees at the 
price, this morning, for I am certain they are looking up. But I was 
overruled by Bales.” 

“I’m rather sorry, too,” replied Fieldlove ; “ but, then, we sold at a 
fairish profit, you know. Besides, we got a one pull on the rums.” 

“IT say, Harry; fill your glass. I declare this wine is as bright 
asaruby. Look! not a speckin it—[A pause.]—I say ; just take out 
your pocket-book and make a memorandum to pick up all you can learn 
about Jedediah Squotch, Sons, Brothers, and Co., the American house 
at Liverpool; and set about it the first thing in the morning. [I don’t 
half like the look of things in that quarter.” 

** [’ll remember it, Sir,’? says Harry, sipping his wine. 

“* Now do put down your wine and make a minute of it in your book ; 
then you’ll be safe. This is business, you know. There—now you 
can’t forget it. I wish we hadn’t reatwel their last acceptance for two 
thousand, for, to say the truth, I am not over-and-above easy about 
them. They stand with us for nearly four thousand five hundred.” 

“* Upwards of seven thousand, you mean, Sir,” said Fieldlove. 

“Bless my soul! no! you don’t say so!” exclaimed Bags, with a 
start, and upsetting his wine at the sametime. ‘“ Confound it!—Deuce 
take *em !—How could I have made such a mistake! It was but two 
days ago J turned to their account, and I recollect: the account was 
only posted to the 31st wlt. and I didn’t remember the last consignment. 
This has quite taken my breath away. Fill yourglass. Isn’t this wine 
corked ? I didn’t perceive it before. It is—abominably corked. Con- 
found ’em! I shan’t sleep all night. I’ll be in Mincing-lane to-mor- 
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row by nine. And now, Fieldlove, I’ll tell you what must be done, In 
the first place——’”’ ' 

At this moment the clock struck eight, and, at the same time, two 
bells were rung—the gate bell and the drawing-room bell. A minute 
afterwards Dobson entered the room, and announced—“ Coffee ready, 
Sir; and the coach is waiting for Mr. Fieldlove.”? Fieldlove would 
have taken his leave of the ladies, and, perhaps, his coffee, too; but a 
** Now, Sir, if you please,’”’ from the coachman, and an assurance from 
Bags that he would do the needful for him in the former respect, pre- 
vented him. Bags accompanied him to the very step of the coach, all 
the way bewailing the affair last in question ; and finishing with an 
exhortation to the junior partner to be up very early and look closely 
after matters in the morning. And thus ended their rational conversa- 
tion for that day. 

But although, during seven long years, Fieldlove, as we have said, 
never once was away from the “ house”? at night, he enjoyed, in the 
course of that period, many days of ineffable bliss. Uncle Urby was 
not in error when he expressed his opinion that, allowing his nephew 
to pop at the sparrows with a pea-shooter, and fish in the ditches for 
minnows, had infected him with a taste for rural sports. Such was the 
fact. Fieldlove had now given palpable demonstrations of his determi- 
nation to become (at some time or other) a country-gentleman ; for, as 
the initiatory steps towards that position, he had taken out a game-license, 
purchased a double-barrelled Manton, and provided himself with the 
best fishing-tackle which Crooked-lane could supply—that place being 
then, as probably it may be still, the great emporium for that commo- 
dity, notwithstanding that the Spirit of Improvement has, literally, 
made Crooked-lane straight. The junior partner’s great, and, in his 
estimation, sufficient reward for his almost ceaseless toil, was a day’s 
shooting, or fishing, at Croydon; and this would he evjoy as often as 
the state of business would allow of his absence. How delightful were 
his anticipations of the day which was to see him thus engaged! how 
exquisite was his enjoymentof it when it came! how gratifying was the 
remembrance of it when past! “ When—when—when—”’ he would 
impatiently exclaim, “‘ when am Ito be quite a country-gentleman, 
with nothing else in the world to do with my time but go a-fishing or 
a-shooting!’’ It is not impossible, however, that to the rarity of his 
opportunities for relaxation from severe business may be attributed some 
portion of the charm which he ascribed entirely to the *‘ going a-shoot- 
ing or a-fishing:’’ but this is a question which he never considered, and 
with which we have nothing to do. 

It is not to be supposed that any human being should live to the age 
of twenty-eight (to which period of his mortal existence we now bring 
our hero), without forming certain habits. The habits of Fieldlove 
were essentially—cockney is an ugly word—the habits of a Londoner, 
then. His passion was for the country, but his acquired habits were 
of the town, towny. Yet was he not aware of this ; so insensibly had 
they grown upon him. Indeed, he had not the slightest notion that he 
had acquired any habits at all—none, certainly, of which he might not 
readily divest himself in exchange for others, at that, or any later 
moment of his life. The business of the day concluded, his resources 
for spending the rest of his time were all external: he had none within 
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himself. He did not draw, because, in the first place, he had not been 
taught drawing; and, in the next, because he had no taste for it if he 
had been. He was fond of music; but as he had never essayed 
to make it for himself—not even to the extent of blowing “‘ God save 
the King” through a flute—he was entirely dependent upon others for 
it. He took no pleasure in reading—the “ Morning Advertiser” or the 
“ Public Ledger’’ (the leading commercial journals of that period) ex- 
cepted—beyond the reading of the novels and romances which were so 
plentifully manufactured at the Minerva press; and this rather as a 
provocative to sleep, which half-a-dozen pages would accomplish, than 
as a means of amusement for a waking houror two. For conversational 
society, of a general and miscellaneous character, he had no relish, 
This, indeed, may be inferred from his own conversational powers ; an 
example of which has been given, both as regards extent and quality, 
in the colloquial encounter between him and Mr. Bags, at the Grove. 
To get through his evenings, therefore, he was forced to resort to the 
playhouse, the opera, a concert, or a masquerade; or, in default of 
these, to take refuge at the Jamaica Coffee-houses where he was sure to 
find some one with whom he might enjoy “sweet interchange of 
thought,”’ on the congenial subject of cottons, coffees, rums, sugars, and 
tobaccos. But if constrained, by some untoward circumstance, to 
remain at home—and alone !—his was the utter helplessness of solitude. 
Yet even in those moments it was that he would the most fervently pray 
for the arrival of that day which would see him settled in some quiet 
spot, remote from cities, —as a country-gentleman ! 

At this period, Harry Fieldlove having just entered his twenty-ninth 
year, a circumstance occurred which occasioned a material alteration in 
his position. After days, weeks, and months of deliberation and hesita- 
tion, Fieldlove, at length, said to himself—‘ Yes—there—’tis as good 
as done—I have made up my mind.”’ 

Now it may be asked, what on earth could have caused all this diffi- 
culty and delay about the making up of so very small a parcel. Why, 
the point in debate was an important one; being nothing less than the 
asking of Mr. Bags the hand of his daughter Bella, in marriage. “ I’Il 
do it this very afternoon,”’ continued Fieldlove. “ I shall dine at the 
Grove; and, the moment Mr. Bags and I are left to ourselves, [’ll put 
the question to him.”? Accordingly the lover proceeded to Tooting; at 
three minutes before six o’clock he was safely deposited at the Grove ; 
at six, as usual, dinner was on table; and, at seven, the ladies 
withdrew. 

Nothing is easier than to resolve upon the most difficult or dangerous 
undertaking ; but it has sometimes happened to the greatest heroes to 
hold back when the moment has arrived for putting it into execution. 
Thus it was with Fieldlove: for (as he, some time afterwards, in his 
own picturesque style, described his sensations,)—the instant he found 
himself alone with Mr. Bags, a sort of feeling came over him just for 
all the world as if he were wishing that the Tooting coach would come 
all on a sudden to take him back to town again. The usual order to 
Dobson, to clear the table and bring a fresh bottle of port, being com- 
plied with, and Dobson having left the senior and junior partners to 
themselves, the latter prepared to speak; when, lo! a phenomenon 
occurred for which he, not being quite a Faraday, was utterly at a loss 
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to account :—he felt as if his lips, tongue, and mouth had been suddenly 
converted into old parchment, and his throat choked up with dry saw- 
dust! Not a word could he utter. Bags filled his owp glass, pushed 
the bottle to Fieldlove, and, after his usual speech in deprecation of any 
allusion to business in their social moments, asked him how peppers 
and gingers were looking. His companion stammered something in 
reply. Bags next made his tender .»quiries concerning muscovadoes. 
He then (filling, sipping, and talking) went the round of tobaccos, 
coffees, cottons, &c. &c.; Fieldlove supplying Ais portion of the con- 
versation as best he could. They had now come to their last glass ; 
when the lover, finding his throat moistened, his talking-machinery 
relaxed, and his courage revived by the wine which he had swallow ed, 
boldly began : -— 

“ Sir, I—Mr. Bags, I—for some time—for a long time, indeed, I 
have resolved to say—that is, to mention—”’ 

At this identical moment the clock struck eight, the two customary 
bells rang music now most unpleasing to Fieldlove’s ears, and Dobson 
appeared to make his ‘announcement of “ Coffee is ready in the draw- 
ing-room, Sir, and the coach is waiting for Mr. Fieldlove.” 

Ten successive attempts on the part of Fieldlove were attended with 
precisely the same result ; and matters might have gone on in this way for 
ever, and Fieldlove have remained unmarried to this day, but for an inge- 
nious expedient which occurred to him. This was to request of his uncle 
Urby that he would propose the business to Mr. Bags. To this, uncle 
Ur by willingly consented ; and the next morning saw him closeted with 
the respectable sire of Bella Bags. The conversation which occurred 
between these gentlemen, touching the union of the hands of two ardent 
lovers, whose hearts were already bound together by the tenderest affec- 
tion, was, perhaps, more remarkable for its business-like, serviceable 
character, than for the delicacy and refinement which fastidious people 
might consider to be more befitting such an occasion. Such as it was, 
however, we give it; and our readers may depend upon its accuracy, 
since we have it (as the newspapers say,) “ from our own reporter.” 

Urby. Bags, my old friend, how are you? 

Bags. Ah! Urby, my old boy, how goes it ? 

Urby. Why, tol-lol. I say, Bags, 1 want to speak to you. 

Bags. Ah! —well ; what’s it about ? 

Urby. Why, it’s something private ; so let’s go into your own room. 

Bags. Come along, then —Now; what’s it? out with it. 

Urby. I say ; what do you think ? My Nevvy has taken a liking to 
your Bella. 

Bags. No! bless me! You don't say so. 

Urby. Truc, upon my life: at least, so he tells me. And, from what 
I can understand, she likes him. 

Bags. How very odd! And yet it isn’t, neither, now I come to think 
of it; for I’ve thought, for some weeks past, there was something 
queer in his manner. I’ve thought, somehow, when I’ve been talking 
to him upon business, that his mind was running upon something 
sweeter than sugars. 

Urby. That was it, as sure as a gun. 

Bags. And I remember, too, Mrs. B., the other day, saying, in her 
romantic way, that she suspected they were doing a bit of tender toge- 
ther. But I paid no attention to that at the time. 
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Urby. Mrs. B. was right, I?ll answer for it. Women soon see into 
the thick of these matters. Why, Lord bless you! a woman would see 
through a love-affair if even it were packed as close as a bale of cotton. 

Bags. But, I say, old boy; you, an old bachelor! where did you 
pick up your knowledge of these matters ? 

Urby. Nonsense; that’s neither here nor there. Come, now, to the 
point. I say, Bags; what say you to their making a match of it, eh ? 

Bags. Ree I don’t see any harmin it. But, supposing we do 
make a match of it, what do you intend to do for your Nevvy ? 

Urby. First of all, tell me what you intend to do for Bella—or for 
him, which will be all one. 

Bags. No, no; that’s not at all business-like. I can’t be buyer and 
seller too. You opened the transaction, so you must speak first. 

Urby. Well, I'll tell you what. You, as eldest partner in the house, 
have four-eighths of the business, Bales has three-eighths, Harry has 
one-eighth. Now, give him one of your eighths, which will make his 
share in the house a quarter, and I’ll give him five thousand pounds 
down, as clean as a whistle. 

Bags. An eighth! I say, my old buck, you haven’t forgotten how to 
make a bargain. But, let me see: an eighth! (He calculates.) 
Eights in the—um—um—go five and carry two; fives in the—um— 
um—and there remains—um—um.—Well; that’s a good deal; but 
I'll give it. 

Urby. You will? Very well: done. 

Bags. And done. And there’s my hand to it. But, I say: you'll 
give the young folks five hundred pounds for out-fit—just to set them 
a-going. 

Urby. No, no; dash me if I do. 

Bags. Then I’m off, and it’s no bargain. 

Urby. So say I, and no harm done. So Harry may get another wife, 
and she may get another husband. Good-bye, old boy. Now Ill just 
go to the Jamaica and look at the papers. ( Going.) 

Bags. But, come; 1 say, Urby, I’ll tell you what I’lldo: I'll halve 
— you. I’ll come down two hundred and fifty if you’ll come down 
dtlio. 

Urby. Why—well—we won’t spoil a ship to save a ha’porth of tar— 
Pll do it. So done ; and here’s my hand to the bargain. 

Bags. And done again: and now Fieldlove may have the girl as soon 
as ever he likes. 

So Mr. Harry Fieldlove and Miss Isabella Bags were married. 

During the first seven years of their union the happy couple dwelt at 
the “ house ” in Mincing-lane. ‘To those of the far west, who may 
never have ventured upon a journey so desperately east of Temple Bar, 
it may seem incredible that people, who were anything at all, could 
exist in such a place, and a place with such a name, too! But, in fact, 
there was nothing either derogatory or inconvenient inthis. The /ocale 
may not have been as pleasant and lively as the Regent’s Park or the 
Belgrave-square of the present day, or as the Grosvenor, or the St. 
James’s, the Bloomsbury, oreven the Finsbury-square of the past ; but the 
house, quoad house, was large, handsome, and convenient, and would 
have done no discredit to the best of those places: whilst, then, the 
aristocracy of the commercial world disdained not to reside on the spot 
to which they were indebted for their wealth and station. 
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Those seven years were passed pleasantly enough. Mrs. Fieldlove 
was fond of society (not meaning thereby the undivided companionship 
of her husband), and Fieldlove not being, nor possessing the qualifica- 
tions for ever becoming, a téte-d-téte man, was fond of it too. Their 
evenings were mostly devoted to the public amusements of the town, or 
to occasional parties at home or abroad: for the mornings he himself 
found, as usual, full occupation in the counting-house or on *Change. 
His passion for rural sports had in no degree diminished ; but having 
acquired promotion in the firm by the retirement of Mr. Bags (the price 
of which advantage was the necessity for even a closer application to 
business than before), his opportunities for gratifying that passion were 
less frequent. But, in requital of this, how keen, how intense, was his 
enjoyment of it when an opportunity did occur! It was to him a good 
and sufficient reward for weeks of fag and worry. 

The period was now fast approaching which was to witness the con- 
summation of the first wish of Mr. Fieldlove’s heart—to be a country- 
gentleman. But cruel Fate had set a high price for the purchase of 
this gratification, and no abatement would she make :—Uncle Urby 
must die! In the eighty-ninth year of his age, uncle Urby, poor 
fellow! was untimely carried off; and Harry Fieldlove, poor fellow! 
was left to deplore the loss of the best of uncles, with nothing in the 
world to console him, poor fellow! but a walk to Doctors’ Commons to 
ge uncle Urby’s will, to which he was sole executor, and, by which 

e was bequeathed upwards of twenty-five thousand pounds. But 
time does much in these cases: so that, in about a year—or, perhaps, 
something less—Harry Fieldlove’s grief at the sad event had consi- 
derably abated. 

Fieldlove now set seriously about looking out for a place in the coun- 
try to which he might retire ; and it seldom happens, in this happy land, 
that a person who has plenty of money to spend, need be long in want 
of anything which he may wish to procure. The Humdrummie estate 
was to be sold. It was situate, sixty miles distant from London, in a 
fine country, possessing the advantages of fine shooting, fine fishing, fine 
coursing, fine hunting. It consisted of about one hundred acres, more 
or less, comprising pleasure-grounds, lawns, shrubberies, orchards, fruit 
and flower-gardens, and [from the undulating character of a consider- 
able portion of the land, facilities for forming] one of the most beautiful 
parks in England—and which required nothing but to be planted. Im- 
mediate possession might be taken, as the house was [as usual, stated 
to be] in complete repair. New white-washing, plastering, and paper- 
ing, from top to bottom, and fresh painting, inside and out, it required, 
of course—for this is the least which a house in complete repair gene- 
rally does require. It is true the house was partly unroofed, though, 
luckily, only at that part of it where the servants’ bed-rooms were. 
Then, the flooring of some of the lower rooms was rotten; and some 
of the window-frames were decayed; and some of the doors were 
warped and would not shut; and others were warped and would not 
open ; and, then, there was a crack, here and there, in the main walls. 
But as these were trifles which might be attended to, or not, entirely at 
the option of the purchaser, the house was (in a liberal sense) in com- 
plete repair. Fieldlove went down to see the place, and was delighted 
with it. Not the least of its charms, in his eyes, was, that it was seven 
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miles away from the nearest town, Bobston; two from Dumbleditch, the 
nearest village ; and (being more than a mile off the high road) was to 
be approached only by a most rutty and romantic cart-road. What on 
earth could be more rural! It realized, nay exceeded, his wildest 
visions of country. Within three days after his return to town, Hum- 
drummie House was his. “ And now,’ he exclaimed, “ am I soon to be 
a country-gentleman !” 

Paper-hangers, painters, plumbers, glaziers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons, were forthwith set to work; and, in about five months, the 
house (which five months before was said to be in complete repair and 
ready for immediate possession) was rendered habitable—allowing, still, 
three or four weeks for it to become perfectly dry. Then came the 
upholsterer and Ais train. At length, everything being ready, Mrs. 
Fieldlove and the children (for, since their marriage, three had made 
their appearance) were sent down; and Fieldlove himself (he being now, 
by the introduction of a son of Mr. Bales into the firm, relieved from a 
portion of his labours in the business) would occasionally take an oppor- 
tunity of going there for a couple of days at a time. ‘To find himself 
shooting or fishing on his own domain! What more could life bestow— 
than to relieve him from allother occupations? Rod or gun in hand he 
was abroad from the rising till the setting of the sun. Then would he 
return, delighted and fatigued, recount his exploits by “ flood or field,” 
eat his dinner—and go to bed. Had the day been twice as long it had 
still been too short to satisfy him. The next morning would find him 
again stirring with the lark; but, alas! for no pleasanter purpose than 
to mount the London coach and return to Mincing-lane. These visits 
to Humdrummie, which were short and seldom, served but to increase 
his appetite for a country life: so at the end of two years more, which 
brought him to the age of forty, he withdrew his capital from the con- 
cern and retired altogether from business. ‘ To curing your husband 
till he died,”’ is said to have been the form of an apothecary’s bill to a 
poor widow. Fieldlove’s share of the profits, made by the West-India 
house in which he was a partner, had been considerable: this will 
scarcely be credited now: but they were acquired before certain Doctors 
had taken “ to improving our Colonies till they were ruined.” 

Behold him, with an ample fortune, established at Humdrummie 
House! “ And now,” he exultingly exclaimed, “ I am a country-gen- 
tleman; and, in the enjoyments of a country life, here will I pass the 
rest of my days!” 

Fieldlove opened his country-gentleman career just at the commence- 
ment of the shooting-season. ‘lhe season was propitious to his experi- 
ment. The weather was unusually fine; and, from the Ist of Sep- 
tember till Christmas, he scarcely missed a day in the field. He was 
not a very expert shot, certainly ; but as he estimated the pleasure of 
the sport, not according to the execution he did in a given time, but by 
the length of time he was engaged in it, that was a point of minor 
importance. The excitement was the same; and, in his opinion, the 
next best thing to bringing down a bird, was to miss it and frighten it 
away. In either case it was shooting. Then, to vary his amusements, 
or, as, in strictness, they must be called, his occupations, there was the 
fishing-rod. And though his dexterity as an angler did not exceed his 
skill as a shot, the pleasure he took in “ going a-fishing”’ suffered no 
diminution from that circumstance. 
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But there was a circumstance upon the consequences of which Field- 
love had never calculated. This was no other than that, in the country, 
asin London, in proportion as the days become shorter the evenings 
grow longer; and as the most determined sportemen seldom fish or 
shoot in the dark, our hero’s agreeable means of getting through his 
time were gradually diminished with the advance of the season. Thus, 
at the middle of December, he was usually at home by five; half an hour 
afterwards he was seated at table; and by seven dinner was fairly over. 
There were then three or four mortal hours till bed-time! And how were 
they to be passed ? Fieldlove, as we have already said, was not a ¢ée- 
d-téte man, even under the most auspicious circumstances; but shut 
up with his wife, and (owing to the sameness of his daily pursuits) un- 
provided with those accidental topics for conversation which a busy life 
usually supplies, his position was helpless. In town, in default of other 
assistance, he had the public amusements, to which he had always been 
partial, to help him on; but at Humdrummie House he was left entirely 
to his own resources, which, in other words, meant that he was left 
without any resources at all. The children would divert him for an 
hour or so; but at eight o’clock they were sent to bed. He would then 
amuse Mrs. Fieldlove with an account of how many shots he had had 
in the course of the day, how many had told, how many had missed: to 
each of which points of information she would reply, ** Indeed, love !” 
But, interesting as this might be, it would hardly bear repetition; so 
he would proceed to tell her at what hour he intended to rise next morn- 
ing, where he intended to go, at what time he should come home, and 
what he should like to find provided for his dinner on his return. He 
would then gape, then yawn, then fall asleep. During that time, Mrs. 
Fieldlove, who was a woman of various accomplishments, would read, 
or do a little embroidery, or draw, or touch the piano piano, or sing 
sotio voce for fear of waking her husband—occasionally looking in the 
fire, and thinking that, to her, who was fond of the pleasures of the 
town, what a bore it was to live at Humdrummie. Between ten and 
eleven Fieldlove would wake, complain of being sleepy, and so to bed. 

** Bella, dear,” said Fieldlove, one evening, “ we have been living 
here nearly four months. “Tis very odd none of our neighbours have 
called tipon us.” 

“* Why, love,” said Mrs. Fieldlove, “ the curate and the apothecary of 
Dumbleditch have both called. We should invite them to dinner, or 
we can’t expect them to call again.” 

* True, dear,” said Fieldlove, “ we will. But I mean the gentry of 
the neighbourhood : Sir Charles Haughton, of Haughton Priory; Lord 
Lofty ; Squire Woodleigh, of Woodleigh Park, and—and so forth. I 
wonder what is the etiquette: whether we ought to call upon them first 
or they upon us?” 

“ Really, love, I don’t know,”’ replied Mrs. Fieldlove ; “ but I appre- 
hend that if they desired our acquaintance, they would make the first 
call.” 

“ | shouldn’t wonder,” said Fieldlove; “ though I don’t think one 
need stand upon ceremony in the country. Now, though this is a de- 
lightful place, I’m afraid we shall sometimes find it rather dull without 
company ; and one can’t expect of one’s friends that they should come 
very often all the way from London to visit us.” 
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* True,” said the ae , 

“J tell you what, Bella,” said Fieldlove ; “ I’ll drive over to Wood- 
leigh Park to-morrow and leave a card upon the Squire. Indeed I think 
it is the least one country-gentleman can do to another. And why not 
upon Sir Charles Haughton? And—and, I say, Bella, whilst one zs 
about it, why not upon Lord Lofty too? We are all neighbours, you 
know.” 

Mrs, Fieldlove seeing no objection to this proceeding, it was next 
morning put into execution. 

On the evening of that same day, Lord Lofty and Squire Woodleigh 
were dining, with a large party, at the Priory. 

“ Pray, Haughton,” said the Squire, “do you, or does any one 
present, happen to know anything about one Greenfield, or Fieldgreen, 
who has lately bought that tumble-down place at the corner of Hog- 
wash Lane ?”’ 

“ Nobody knows him,” replied one of the party ; “ but they say he 
is a retired sugar-baker. But, Fieldlove, I believe, is the man’s 
name.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Lord Lofty: “ why, confound his impudence! 
he left his card upon me this morning.” 

“ That is why I made the inquiry,” said Woodleigh ; ‘* he has done 
me the same honour.” 

* And me also,”’ said the Baronet, laughing. “ But he was nota 
sugar-baker; he merely dea/t in sugar, and coffee, and pepper, and trea- 
cle, and things of that kind: at least so one of my keepers told me on 
passing the place the other morning.” 

* O, a grocer!” said Lord Lofty: ‘“‘ what the plague can the man 
want with us! However, I suppose he meant to be civil, so the im- 
pertinence is hardly worth notice.” | 

** I'll answer for it he meant no offence,’’ said another of the guests. 
“ Most likely he has but fallen into the error—not an uncommon one— 
of supposing that simply coming to live in the country at once consti- 
tutes a country-gentleman.”’ And here the conversation turned upon 
other subjects. 

“Tis an ill wind, &c.’? Two days, five, eight, ten passed away after 
Mr. Fieldlove had made the neighbourly calls which provoked those 
remarks, when, at length! the pleasure of their company at dinner, 
on the following Wednesday, at Humdrummie House, was requested of 
the curate and the apothecary of Dumbleditch. 

On the following Wednesday, the apothecary and the curate, each 
mounted on his nag, made their appearance. ‘They praised the dinner, 
and gave unquestionable proof of the sincerity of their commendations, 
The beef was the best beef in the world; the turkey still better than 
the beef, and only inferior to the plum-pudding. Physic declared 
(“ between ourselves”) he preferred a good plain dinner, like that, to 
all the kickshaws at the Priory; Divinity asseverated (“ between our- 
selves”’) that the foreign fal-lals at Lord Lofty’s were not to be com- 
pared with it; and each asked Fieldlove whether (“‘ betweeti ourselves’’) 
he did not think so too? Fieldlove, in reply, mumbled something that 
was quite unintelligible, and perfectly satisfactory. Both the guests 
praised the port, and both (but always ‘ between ourselves’) were of 
opinion that the Madeira beat the Squire’s. The host being appealed 
to as to whether they were not in the right on the latter point, eva- 
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sively answered that “ he was rather proud of his Madeira, as he had 
given it three voyages to the West Indies,” 

“You, Mr. Pieldlove,?” said the apothecary, “ you, I see, are a man 
after my own heart: you are a port-drinker. A bottle of such port as 
this is worth a hogshead of claret.”” [There was no claret upon table.] 
Now, at Sir Charles’s, as you must know, one seldom sees a drop of 
port.” 

“True, Doctor,” said the curate; ‘“‘ claret is a pretty tipple to wind 
up with; but it requires a monstrous quantity to make one comfortable, 
unless one has laid a good foundation of port. Now, at the Priory, or 
at Lord Lofty’s, as you must know, Mr. Fieldlove, one can get nothing 
but claret—except, indeed, a few glasses of Champagne, and Hock, and 
Moselle, and Sauterne, and Hermitage, and—that sort of thing. Now, 
a being a port-drinker, how do you contrive when you dine with 
them ?” 

There was no parrying this question. 

“* Why, Sir,” replied Fieldlove, with considerable hesitation, ‘‘ the 
fact is, I—1 do not visit them. The fact is, Mrs. Fieldlove and I are 
here for the sake of quiet—of retirement ; and, the fact is, we have 
made up our minds neither to pay, nor receive, visits ; and the fact is, 
we dislike company, except in a family—a friendly—a quiet way, as at 

resent ; for the fact is, we—we—in short, we resolved upon that point 
fore we came down here.—Ahem!—Pray, gentlemen, do you fre- 
quently dine with those families !”’ 

“ O, regularly,”’ said the curate, filling his glass with an air of im- 
portance :”” regularly every Sunday—that is to say, every Easter Sun- 
day, and Christmas-day, with one or other of them.” 

** And very often, indeed,” said the apothecary, ‘* whenever an election 
is coming on for Bobston.” 

Simultaneously with the dessert, three little children—two girls and 
a boy—made their appearance. ‘The apothecary instantly looked at 
the children’s tongues, and set them squalling by recommending their 
mamma to allow him to send them a little physic; but the reverend 
guest speedily restored them to good humour by making for himself a 
set of false teeth of orange-peel, sticking a raisin on the tip of his nose, 
and imitating Punch in a show-box. “ In the course of the evening,” 
as the playbills have it, the curate sang “ Old Towler,” “ The tight 
little Island,” and ‘* What joy in the bottle is found ;”’ whilst the apo- 
thecary beguiled the intervals by talking theology to Mrs. Fieldlove. 
At ten o'clock the lady retired ; and coffee was, shortly afterwards, sent 
in. The curate happening, by the merest accident in the world, to 
cy the excellence of Squire Woodleigh’s cook at broiling a bone, the 

ost took the hint ; and broiled bones, with their usual concomitant, 
the liqueur-case, were produced. At midnight, the guests were lifted up 
on their nags, and departed; but not till Fieldlove had assured them 
that he should be happy to see them in the same friendly way as often 
as they might find it convenient—an invitation of which they subse- 
quently availed themselves much oftener than he found it agreeable. 

The whole of the next day Fieldlove was confined to his bed by a 
racking headache—his wishes, in consequence, for the bestowal hereafter of 
all country parsons and apothecaries being not the most charitable. When 
he rose on the following morning (it se then the middle of January) it 
was blowing, snowing, hailing, raining, sleeting—in short, it was doing 
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everything which the most disreputable weather could dare do, even in 
such a “ merry month of May”? as that which has lately gladdened us. 
Fieldlove could not stir out of the house: nay, a dog of common spirit 
and understanding would have resented it as a personal insult had any 
one proposed to him to go the length of his tail beyond the door-way. 
And thus, with few variations, generally for the worse, seldom for the 
better, did the weather continue for a whole, eternal; ten oo 

The condition of poor Fieldlove during this time cannot be adequately 
described. He could not settle himself down to any in-door occupations, 
for the reason that he had none. He paced the house from room to 
room ; walked from window to window, looking out at each, aud beating 
the devil’s tattoo upon it with his fingers for three minutes at a time ; 
impatiently scratched his head ; desperately blew his nose; looked at 
his guns and sighed; looked at his fishing-tackle and groaned; and 
once, indeed—awful to relate !—did he even look at his pistols! “I 
shall go out of my mind!’ exclaimed Fieldlove; and he might easily 
have been as good as his word, for the precincts from which he threat- 
ened to escape were not very extensive. But his wife, with that power 
of comforting and consoling which is the angelic attribute of woman, 
succeeded in soothing him into a stupid acquiescence in his fate. “ O 
Harry !”’ she said; “ O, Harry, love! for Heaven’s sake don’t take on 
so! I dare say\the case is the same just now with all country-gentle- 
men!’? At last, the weather cleared ; and our country-gentleman being 
once more in the field, he was himself again. 

The shooting-season was now at anend. Fieldlove had a spring and 
a long summer before him, “ with nothing in the world to do but go 
a-fishing.”” Thus was the other of the most earnest wishes of his life 
about to be gratified: and, now, by the, pond, the river, or the stream, 
was he constantly to be found. 

But somehow (from what cause he could not tell) this summer did 
seem to him as long as any six years of his existence had been. It had 
never occurred to him that that which has served for the recreation, loses 
its charm when it is made the business of life. Besides, his notions of 
country amusements were limited to the two he had been in the habit 
of indulging in; and he fondly imagined that those would be all- 
sufficient to his enjoyment of a country life. Lord Lofty kept a pack 
of fox-hounds, and Squire Woodleigh a pack of harriers: but Fieldlove 
did not hunt, because (and be it not spoken to his discredit, for we 
know of some worthy persons who are in the same predicament) he 
could not ride; nor, for the same reason, did he (to use his own excusa- 
tory phrase when questioned on the subject) “ care much for coursing.” 
And when once he was told that, on the ensuing Thursday, there was 
to be a steeple-chase four miles right on end, he stared as though 
he thought that some one such recreant appendage to a church had 
actually bolted, and that the posse comitatis had been ordered out 
in pursuit. Of rural matters, he knew an oak from an elm only 
by its acorns ; and one fruit-tree from another only by the unquestion- 
able evidence of its fruit. | 

It is told of a certain person that, for nine years, during which he 
was engaged in paying his addresses to a lady, he spent wiry, Aiteues g 
in her delightful society. She, at length, blessed him with her hand, 
The marriage ceremony over, “ Ah!’’ cried he, “ I am now the hap- 
piestof men, But where the devil am I to go to spend my evenings ?”’ 
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Fieldlove, somewhat in like manner, after living for two years at 
Humdrummie House, thought to himself, ‘“‘ I have accomplisned all I 
desired in the world: I am a country-gentleman, with nothing to do but 
go a-fishing or a-shooting: but what am I to do for recreation ?” 

“ Really, now, does the Squire live here all the year round?” said he 
to the curate, one day. 

*“* Yes,” replied the curate; ‘‘ except for a few weeks, when he goes 
up for the London season.” 

* And how does he contrive to get through his time ?” inquired Field- 
love. 

** He has plenty to do,” replied the curate. “ He has a vast estate, 
upon which he was born, the management of which is in his own hands ; 
he has a large tenantry, who, from his long residence among them, look 
up to him as their guardian and protector ; then, he is a magistrate, and 
has to attend quarter-sessions, besides doing justice-business here ; then, 
he has a large circle of acquaintance about him; then, in the way of 
field-sports, he is up to all in the ring; then Ps 

“That will do,”’ said Fieldlove. With a sigh, he bethought him of 
the words of his uncle Urby: “‘ To be a ‘ Country Gentleman’ one must 
be to the Manor born; it is a trade which one cannot, with much 
prospect of pleasure or profit, set up in late in life. ‘To enjoy a country 
life, or a town life, or any particular mode of life, you must be bred to it.” 

Fieldlove now began to fancy that the place was too cold for his wife, 
or too warm for himself, or too dry for the girls, or too damp for the 
boy. So the Humdrummie estate was sold. 

Behold him, now, established in a comfortable house in Blooms- 
bury-square ; visiting, or receiving the visits of, his old friends and 
acquaintance ; indulging sometimes at the Opera, a concert, or a play ; 
and passing his life agreeably, because in the manner for which habit 
had qualified him. His great pleasure’is a morning’s stroll into the city, 
to talk of cottons and coffee, and see how things are going on amongst 
his old associates in Mincing-lane ; but, still, his greatest is an occasional 
week’s shooting or fishing at some friend’s in the country. And he has 
been heard to declare that, upon striking the balance, he is convinced 
that that is the only mode in which a confirmed Londoner can truly 
enjoy the life of—a Country GenTLeman. = 
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THE FINISHED PICTURE; 
A MILITARY SKETCH, 


Ir is not my intention to name the absolute Jocale of the fine 
old-fashioned mansion into which I am about to introduce my reader, 
but simply to state it was one of those within a convenient dining 
distance of the place in which I was then quartered, nor am I 
about to dilate on the excellence of the cheer so profusely offered within 
its walls ; my object is to describe what I beheld during a visit, conceiv- 
ing that so unique and curious a specimen of the fine arts as that of 
which I am about to speak, is deserving of mention. 

It will be necessary, however, in describing this Family picture, to 
say somewhat of the Family gee? I shall therefore, without further 
preface, proceed to state, that Sir Geoffrey Wedderburn married early 
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in life to the beautiful daughter of a neighbouring baronet ; four. chil- 
dren blessed their union, and Sir Geoffrey, taking advantage of the visit 
of a portrait painter to the county town, determined on possessing the 
likenesses of his lady, himself, and their offspring, in one interesting 
roup. 

’ The painter attended at Matchwood Hall. A fortnight’s close atten- 
tion to the easel sufficed to complete his task. With a complacent 
smile of satisfaction he looked upon his labours. Sir Geoffrey, por- 
trayed in all the glories of brocade and lace, a wig and bag adorning his 
youthful head, stood on one side ; his lady, in a hoop, the drapery of 
whose damask was ornamented with tufts of ostrich feathers, a téte of 
imposing altitude was to be seen on the other, whilst the four little 
Masters and Misses, in Arcadian costume, occupied the centre, each 
playing with some pet animal, whose likenesses were as rigidly adhered 
to as those of the Wedderburn family. 

Hardly had the paint dried upon the canvas, and before the fiery 
carmines and vermilions had mellowed into something like human com- 
plexions, when Lady Wedderburn was gathered to her fathers. 

The worthy Baronet was anxious to obtain a female guardian for his 
bereaved children ; and at the expiration of his year’s mourning, married 
again. His second wife soon produced ifore arrows to his quiver, a 
fresh supply of olive branches to adorn his table; and in the space of 
eleven years from the time she was led all blushes to the altar, seven 
sweet children were added to the family. 

The artist, who had given token of his talent on a former occasion, 
revisited the neighbourhood with an established reputation ; and Lad 
Wedderburn secundus thought her children and self had just as pr 
right to be painted as the four eldest, whom she regarded with the af- 
fection of a mother in law. Yet how to manage the affair? She 
could not affront her Lord, by proposing to efface the resemblances of 
his first family, but that her own charming cherubs should have their 
portraits taken she was determined. 

Sir Geoffrey, whose constant aim was to keep peace at home, sug- 
gested a plan which would obviate all difficulty. The seven scions of 
his house, brought him by his present adored partner, could be repre- 
sented in the foreground, which was now only a large patch of grass- 
plot, commodious enough to exercise a troop of dragoons upon (at least 
so he said out of the painter’s hearing), and anxious to meet the wish of 
his much-loved spouse—the four eldest would form a sort of living 
back-ground, and the features of the late lady should be translated to 
the clouds, where, with the addition of a pair of wings, and flowing 
white drapery, she would appear as the guardian spirit of the two fa- 
inilies, whilst his beloved partner could be drawn on the spot originally 
occupied by the departed angel. 

_This arrangement, which satisfied the two seniors, caused numerous 
dissensions amongst the young folks. The four eldest did not relish the 
notion of having their becoming and fanciful dresses almost hidden by 
the frocks and flowing sashes of their half-sisters, or the red jackets, 
garnished with innumerable buttons, of their half-brothers, added to 
which, Ponto, their playmate and favourite, whose bones had long moul- 
dered in the earth, and the pet fox, which Harry was represented to be 
holding by a chain and collar, must be brushed out to make room for 
these cubs. However, the parents were positive; the angel in violet- 
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coloured clouds smiled on the “ youth of both sexes,”’ whilst, to say the 
truth, the firstlings of the flock, including the heir to the fitle and estate, 
cut but a sorry figure as the rear-rank in this family review. 

It is a singular fact, that scarcely had this interesting picture been 
replaced in its former situation, when the second Lady Wedderburn was 
conveyed to the family vault. 

Sir Geoffrey, who bore his loss with becoming resignation, after some 
time devoted to decent grief, bethought him that if four. babes required 
female care, the motive which had induced him to form a second alliance, 
surely eleven young ones claimed such consideration in nearly a triple 
degree. He married again; and for some years the number of his 
family remained in statu quo. But the peace of Amiens enabling him 
to travel on the continent, a visit was accomplished, in company with 
his young wife to the spas of Germany ; an in less than six months 
after their return home, caudle, cake, and Constantia were handed round 
to the numerous friends who came to see the beauteous baby. 

Not to dwell upon my story, five times did the neighbours pay similar 
visits to Matchwood Hall; and the “ Baronetage’ had now to record 
the progress of the triple alliance, from Tromas, the heir, born 25th of 
December, 1775, in holy orders, down to Theodosia Clementina Sophia, 
born Istof April, 1811. = * : 

And was it to be supposed that a lady who could confer such names 
on her daughter would submit to the slightest mark of neglect to any of 
her offspring ? No! Sir Geoffrey was now turned of sixty ; and although 
hale and hearty, not very likely to marry again, should fate ordain that 
she should be called away from her maternal cares, the Family picture 
might now be completed, she did not contemplate another visit to 
Baden ; and therefore thought it unlikely that she should add another 
to the sixteen which constituted the Wedderburn circle. Ergo, the 
Family picture shou/d be finished. 

The original artist had given up provincial engagements ; he was now 
employed on full lengths of kings, princes, statesmen, and beauties, and 
doubtless would have blushed to look upon the crude and early efforts 
of his pencil, pointed out as a fine specimen of the arts to all visiters to 
Matchwood. 

A limner from London was however brought down, and the “ latest 
arrivals ’’ were done to the life, in all the fascination of the costume for 
children then displayed in that popular magazine of fashion, ‘* Acker- 
mann’s Repository.”” The new artist’s ingenuity was somewhat taxed, 
as he scarcely found ample room and verge enough for his labours ; but 
at length contrived to place the five darlings in such positions as to give 
me the idea that he had taken his notion from that manceuvre in platoon 
firing, “* Front rank kneeling.” The primal angel, vis-d-vis’d, in the 
clouds, with the sainted spirit of her successor, whilst the father and 
husband kept his corner and costume undisturbed, and the present Lady 
Wedderburn, in very scanty petticoats, and remarkably short waist, oc- 
cupying the station which had been honoured by those above, stood 
staring from the canvas with an earnestness so intense, that you might 
almost imagine she was looking out for a husband, in the event of the 
venerable Sir Geoffrey joining his two treasures in the clouds. 


Benson E, Hitt. 
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THE PERPLEXITY OF A DEAF GENTLEMAN. 





‘© ___. IT know his trumpet !”—Orue..o. 





“ Attow me to ask,” said Mr. Brown, covering with his lips the 
mouth of the deaf gentleman’s speckled snake-looking ear-pipe, and 
sending a volley of sharp sounds into it that might have filled the 
Thantes-tunnel ; “allow me to ask if you can hear your own voice in 
conversation ? ”’ 

The deaf gentleman was posed. He looked out cogitatively at the 
corners of his eyes, in a manner that plainly said, “ I can’t say [ can,” 
or in other words, ** I wish I could.” 

We all wished the same. Our friend the deaf gentleman is one of 
the best of creatures, who never uttered a word to wound anybody— 
who never talks but in the kindliest key—who has a silver voice that 
winds its way into the heart, and one felt it doubly hard that tones so 
pleasant to others should be mute to himself. It was affecting to think 
that the first and dearest happiness in life was denied to him—he 
could’nt hear himself speak. 

“T don’t know,” said the deaf gentleman, bewildered by the inten- 
sity of a natural wish to hear his own voice ; ** I am not quite sure ; 
sometimes I half fancy that I can. I seem to catch a sentence at 
intervals—a few straggling words perhaps that have lost their way, and’ 
got into my ear-pipe by accident.” 

rown is a cruel wag. He would’nt let the deaf gentleman enjoy 
his delusion. ‘ My dear Sir,’”’ rejoined he, as he again applied his 
mouth to the tube, and poured into it a sound, the sharpness of which 
appeared to be subdued by a feeling of real concern and commisera- 
tion ; “ my dear Sir, you must be mistaken. It is impossible that you 
can ever hear what you say, or you’d never give utterance in any com- 
pany to those shocking things that sometimes escape you !” 

The deaf gentleman turned pale. One end of the pipe dropped from 
his ear, the instant Brown dropped the other extremity., A new light 
had broken in upon him, or rather a new source of gloom and obscurity 
was mercilessly opened up. He could’nt hear the words he uttered— 
how could he tell what words he uttered? He always knew what he 
meant to say, he could never know what he really said! Amidst all 
his nervousness and despondency, the doubt—the difficulty—the dan- 
ger in which he stood, had never suggested itself before. Brown, how- 
ever, was joking ; and the deaf gentleman, seeing others laugh, tried to 
laugh too; “shifted his trumpet ” into his coat pocket—* took snuff,” 
like Sir Joshua, and then his hat. His “ good morning ”’ was as bland 
and silver-toned as usual, but having uttered these two common words, 
he coloured up to the eyes—looked confused and perplexed, and disap- 
peared hastily. As he shut the door, I shouted out that I would call 
upon him in the evening; but a promise shot from Perkins’s steam- 
gun would not have hit the deaf gentleman’s ear at two yards’ distance. 

He went home (as I afterwards learned) to a solitary dinner, instead 
of dining at the club, as he hadintended. The hint thrown out touch- 
ing this new feature of his deafness, had induced him to change his 
mind, and to avoid company until he had had a little self-communion. 
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He took three extra glasses of Madeira without washing down the 
obstinate doubt that threatened to become an impediment to his ever 
king again with any confidence or comfort. 

Naturally fond of music, which he could have enjoyed at all hours 
but for the single drawback of not being able to hear a note, he resorted 
for solace to his music-book, and began to read. The effort was 
unsuccessful—a solitary crotchet, harsh and horrid, having taken 
possession of his mind. He drew his chair to the fire, and endeavoured 
to divert himself by seeing the tea-kettle sing. His blood began to 
boil too. He knew there was a singing sound issuing from the kettle ; 
but what sound? the air might be “ Drops of Brandy,” or it might be 
* Allan Water ”’ for aught he could tell. 

It became clearer to him, the more he reflected, that the theory of the 
human will was rank nonsense. It was his will to hear the song of the 
hot-water nymph in the kettle, but not a note struck upon his tym- 
panum. It was his will in like manner to utter certain words agree- 
ably to a preconceived idea—but did he utter them? Might not the 
idea be a false conception? Failing to hear, he felt that he could’nt 
be quite sure that he spoke at all; still less certain was he that the 
intended words were the words spoken. Meaning to speak, and 
speaking, could not be exactly the same thing, it was clear. All his 
experience told him, all his information of the course of human life 
went to prove, that people are continually saying and doing things the 
very opposites of their intentions. Aiming at pigeons and killing 
crows is the leading characteristic of mankind. It has been 80, it is so, 
and it will be so. Could he flatter himself that he was exempt from 
the common infirmity? Could he be very, very positive, in the absence 
of auricular testimony, that when he had made up his mind to express 
a courteous and grateful feeling in the ordinary terms, such as “ I’m 
mouch obliged,” he was not liable to say instead—it might so happen— 
* You be ,»’ without discovering the mistake, or having a chance 
of apologising ? 

“IT had no idea of doing it ;’—** I did not know what I was doing ;” 
** I intended to have done the very reverse ;”—these are household 
words, heard at all times and everywhere, so frequently, as to show 
that neither man nor pig should be confident that he is not travelling 
to Cork when he thinks he is going to Fermoy. It is the case with 
what we say as with what we do. Nothing is so proverbially common 
as assurances of friendship, professions of admiration, and declara- 
tions of patriotism, spoken but not meant. Where is the nice line 
between design and accident in all this to be drawn? Much of it may be 
wilful, but more probably isinadvertent. “What I really meant to say 
was ”’—is not more a stock phrase in the House of Commons than else- 
where. The deaf gentleman turned all this over in his mind, and felt all 
the horror of the hazard he must run, should he ever again venture to 
attempt the utterance of a single word. Other people could correct, 
explain, recall—it must be his fate to speak at random, and to expose 
himself and his audience to the most dreadful risks. To speak and 
not hear was to walk on a precipice and not see. To use that awful 
weapon the tongue without being certain of its i was worse than 


flourishing about a drawn sword in the dark. The deaf gentleman felt 
that he was in duty bound to be dumb. 
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He began to review the past. Yesterday turned back its head oyer 
its shoulder, and stared him in the face, smiling grimly. Only yester- 
day he had parted with his housekeeper. She had been his faithful, 
middle-aged handmaid for some years; and was brimful, to the pocket- 
hole, of all estimable qualities. She had lungs beyond her sex; “ her 
voice was never soft, gentle, and low,—an excellent thing in woman,” 
when attendant upon a deaf gentleman. She left him to better her 
condition,—that is, to be married to a schoolmaster, whose voice was 
beginning to fail him when the boys wanted bullying. He remembered 
‘all she had said at parting—but not a word of his own replies. She 
seemed to mingle reproaches, delicate, but still decided reproaches, with 
her tender adieus. She could not possibly have intended to insinuate 
that he might have prevented that painful parting by marrying her him- 
sélf. No, she was quite another kind of woman. He was distressed at 
the time ; but he did not then see the cause of her reproof. He had 
blundered out unmeant words ; he had aimed at wishing her happy, and 
—as talking was mere guess-work to him—he had probably wished her 
at . That faithful, and sensitive, and tender handmaid, how must 
she have been grieved! Soured for life, perhaps. He pitied the school- 
master. 

More bitter still was the reflection with which he dwelt upon the 
recent defeat of all his hopes of putting an end to his bachelorship. 
When his housekeeper gave him warning, he resolved to take warning ; 
and at once “ pop the question ’’ to a fair lady, who, loving the sound of 
her own voice, had long delighted him, by talking loud nothings through 
his pipe. He popped—but his, alas, were rejected addresses. The 
shepherd and his pipe were cast off by the cruel fair. Why? he now 
asked himself. My Lady Tongue would never have refused a gentleman 
for being deaf; no, that was the one great advantage—she would have 
the talk to herself. The truth was clear, he had popped a wrong ques- 
tion of some sort or other, and who could tell its tendency? Perhaps 
he had implored her to relieve his anxiety as to the real state of her— 
age ; perhaps he had popped a question as to the authenticity of her 
eyebrows; or entreated her, in his fervour, to bless him with a solution 
of the mystery appertaining to those half-dozen teeth of hers, which, he 
could not help remarking, had made their appearance in front, one by one, 
with the celerity of tombstones in a Sierra Leone churchyard. This, or 
something worse, he must have done; and thus he had driven her into 
a deliberate deafness, more intense than his own, if there be any truth 
in the proverb. She had left him without pity, to “ pipe his eye,”’ as 
well as his ear, for the sad remainder of a speechless life. 

He extended his review of his past existence: he proceeded to count 
up the number of his friends (few men have so many), to muster his 
acquaintances in his memory—to call, in idea, a great public meeting of 
all the persons to whom he had ever spoken a syllable in life, gentle and 
simple, old and young, great nobles and pretty nursemaids. The con- 
gregation was immense, and, as in a crowd at an execution, the females 
preponderated. His mind’s eye wandered over the mob, and dropt an 
imaginary tear. How many of that vast assemblage might he not have 
shamefully, though innocently, insulted! He had conversed more or 
less with every one; he had not heard a single syllable of all that he 
had addressed to them,—and what language might he not have em- 
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ployed,—how many might have silently pronounced him a savage,—how 
many more a madman! His heart acquitted him of all intention to 
hurt the feelings of the most worthless of the monstrous group; yet 
what thousands might he have shocked, pained—by phraseology “over 
which he had no control.”” His fancy contemplated the whole motley 
crowd as a collection of injured angels. He stood a culprit at the bar 
of his imagination ; and being his own judge and jury, clearly convicted 
himself of divers unknown offences. In the front of the grand gathering 
of his victims, his eye detected the three or four of us whom he had casually 
met in the morning. We were the last who had ever heard him articu- 
late a word. He began to wonder what he had said to us: he thought 
of the parting expression which he had used—which he had meant to 
use, rather—the only words he had uttered out of doors since he had 
been awakened to a consciousness of his responsibility—a sense of his 
awful situation! He meant to say “ good morning ;”’ but how, in his 
uncertainty, could he help feeling a renewal cf the nervous sensation—the 
delicacy of alarm—which he had experienced the instant he had spoken. 
There was no remedy for the evil, no end to this agonizing anxiety, save 
in the philosophical course adopted by lago—‘‘ From this time forth I 
never will speak word.” 

The deaf gentleman took from his pocket his ear-pipe, that he 
might try his own voice on his own tympanum. The action sug- 
gested the possibility of carrying about with him a second convenience. 
He had another coat pocket; might it not be appropriated to the recep- 
tion of a speaking-trumpet—a pipe to talk through, so that he might 
really hear his own conversation, and know what he was saying. It 
would be rather noisy in company, but it would be making sure of sound. 
The idea put a new life into his heart ; excitement and depression began 
to struggle for the mastery; the confusion in his mind became worse 
confounded. It was at this moment that I arrived at his chambers, 
making my threatened evening call. I opened the door, of course, without 
the superfluity of a tap, which would be as inaudible to him as the 
knocking was to Duncan. The deaf gentleman, however, in the refine- 
ment of his courtesy, the instant he gets a glimpse of you at the partially 
opened door, always invites you forward, with a “ come in,” by way of 
response to your supposed ceremonious tap. Now “ come in” was in- 
tended to have come out on my behalf; but the deaf gentleman was 
confused, and perplexed ;—the man who much dreads doing a deed, will 
certainly do it at last; (this, by the way, is the moral I was endeavour- 
ing to work out ;)—he who fears he shall say what he should’nt, will be 
sure to say it in the end; (this may sound precisely like the truth, yet 
it is true ;)—and thus, in his confusion and perplexity, he started from 


his reverie upon his legs, and almost stunned me with the thundering 
salutation of —“ ne orr.”’ 


L. B. 
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THE MAN IN THE MACKINTOSH CAPE. 


BY J. B. BUCKSTONE, 


Cuap. I. 


Atrrep Stokes was a clerk in a Government-office, his salary was 
three hundred pounds per annum, his hours of attendance from eleven 
till four, consequently his evenings were entirely his own. He was one 
of the cleanest of clerks, compelled to have recourse to the Brompton 
Bus to take him daily to town; the dust from the straw, at the bottom 
of the vehicle settling upon his well-polished boots, was the only annoy- 
ance that he had to encounter. Happy clerk !—this was his sole trouble 
—his solitary vexation—awkward passengers, in tumbling to and fro, 
would leave foul stains upon his toes and insteps, and then—* Con- 
found it!’? His official labours were light ; the perusal of the morning 
paper occupying the chief portion of his valuable time: if he visited the 
theatre at night, he would dine in town—if he intended to pass his 
evening at his lodgings, he would dine there, smoke his cigar, and doze 
over his Magazine. He was punctual in his payments, polite to his 
landlady, who was proud of him, and echoed his little observations on 
moral philosophy, and other matters, to her friends in the neighbour- 
hood; alwavs commencing the retailed aphorism with “ As Mr. Stokes 
justly observes.”? Yet, in spite of this respect and comfort, Alfred was 
sometimes melancholy, aud frequently ejaculating, “‘ What the deuce ts 
the matter with me?’’—he wanted excitement—that was the secret. 
To obtain it he became one of an evening class established for the study 
of the French language ; this occupied every Friday. And on the Wed- 
nesday and Saturday it was his custom to repair to a particular smart- 
looking house—the door of which was decorated with a brass nob and 
large plate of ditto metal, on which was inscribed, “* Monsieur Jefferint, 
Teacher of Dancing, from the King's Theatre.’ Monsieur Jefferini’ 
(Anglice) Jefferis had been for a whole season one of the figurants in 
the ballet of that establishment—he had worn little Swiss jackets, very 
tight whites, with knee-buckles, and pumps ; his shirt sleeves had been 
ornamented with ribands, and his face beautified with two little circu-’ 
lar patches of rouge ; he had danced in the mob. What more could be 
necessary to qualify him to instruct young ladies and gentlemen in the 
poetry of motion. 

Alfred was very attentive both to the cultivation of his head and his 
heels—at length his French was neglected, and dancing became his 
only thought. Alas! he had fallen in love. On the Saturday, Mon- 
sieur’s pupils, male and female, assembled to exhibit their progress 
under his instructions. At one of these weekly assemblies, appeared’a 
young lady, of whom Alfred Stokes became seriously enamoured ; he 
danced with her perpetually ; he brought sweet cakes and comfits in his 
pockets for her; if she failed in her attendance at any one of the meet- 
ings, he was fidgety all the evening, would neglect his dancing, and 
rush impetuously to answer every double knock at Monsieur’s door. In 
vain did the polite little professor, who carried the finest calves ever 
beheld, step up to him, leading some blushing Miss by the tip of her 
finger, for the p of decoying him into a quadrille—it would not 
do—Stokes was ill—he would sit in a corner by himself, unconsciously 
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eating the sweetmeats that he had provided for his love, and splitting 
__ his kid gloves by the constant wringing of his hands. On these occa- 
sions, when the coming of the lady became hopeless, he left the halls of 
dazzling light, to watch the windows of his fair-one’s apartment—then 
he would utter several sighs, and sneezing (for with all the carelessness 
of true passion, he would stand on the chill pavement, in his thin danc- 
ing shoes) wend his way to his “ cabin hanged with care.” 

“ T can’t think what is the matter with Mr. Stokes,” said his land- 
lady one morning, with great concern to her husband, “ he eats no 
breakfast—he never smokes his cigar—which I am very glad of, because 
of the curtains ; and when I took up the little copper kettle of hot 
water, for his toddy last night, he was dancing about the room in a state 
of great disorder; he did not stop when I went in—but merely stared at 
me—called out for ‘ The Lancers,’ and then kicked his legs about like 
the little Fantoccini figures that we see in the street; I really begin to 
think that he’s a little cracked.’’ The good lady was right—Stokes was 
mad—madly in love with Miss Emily Brown. And who was Miss 
Emily Brown? She was a young person lodging in a respectable first 
floor in Sloane Street, independent, and kept her maid. To the country 
cottage of a poor farmer’s widow, an elderly spinster, with a considerable 
sum in the funds, was recommended for the benefit of her health ; Emily, 
the widow’s daughter, by her patient attention to the invalid, so pleased 
the lady, that at her death, she bequeathed a ae portion of her pro- 
perty to the surprised and delighted girl, who had so unremittingly 
administered to her wants. Shortly after this bright smile of fortune, 
Emily was left an orphan; her mother’s last wish compelled her to 
remove to London, where, in the residence of a kind acquaintance that 
the widow had known for years, the bereaved girl found both protection 
and comfort. And this was Miss Emily Brown. 

There was a mutuality in the cause that brought about the meeting 
of Alfred and Emily—both were too easy in their circumstances to be 
entirely happy, and both required excitement—and each had sought it 
in learning to dance. Alas! that so innocent a relaxation should have 
been so fatal to the serenity of Stokes. Though an ardent lover he was 
a timid one, and could only express the state of his feelings on sheets 
of the best satin paper; then it was that his clerkly acquirements be- 
came his excellent friends in need, letters were written to the lovely 

_Emily in the finest hand imaginable: not an i was dotted out of the 
proper place—not a ¢ went without its cross, the tails of his g’s and y’s 
were most exquisitely looped, and, as the little boys say, the writing 
altogether was “ like copper-plate.” He was a great admirer of pen- 
manship, and sometimes thought that the disposition of a person might 
be discovered in his autograph: that the cramped and careful signature 
told of a slow and plodding mind; that the off-hand running sign 
manual, with an accompanying dash beneath, bespoke the rattling heed- 
less fellow—who tn not the items of his bills—who glanced but 
at the sum total—and paid—or never paid, as the case might be ; letters 
formed by tremulous fingers, he either construed into timidity or habi- 
tual inebriety ; while those that were clear, well-formed, and free, pre- 
dis him in favour of their writer. Is it then to be wondered that 
such a caligraphie philosopher should be anxious to receive a note, 
however trifling, however brief, from the gentle Emily Brown ? 

He was a thriving wooer, and gradually advanced from the masked 
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battery of a letter, to the open field of verbal declaration. In one of 
those delicious moments, in which he escorted her from Monsieur’s Sa- 
turday assemblies, Alfred corroborated by word of mouth the feelings 
that he had before expressed in his passionate epistles—and many and 
delightful were the lengthened strolls round Hans-place and 
gan-square, in consequence. That Emily regarded Alfred with indif- 
ference is therefore not to be supposed. Yet, in her manner towards 
him, there seemed to be a constraint that our lover could not exactly com- 
le agape occasional reserve—a something on her mind, as elderly 

dies say of people that are thoughtful. ‘ What can be the cause of 
it? ruminated Alfred—‘ perhaps she has experienced a first love—it 
is very difficult to find a girl of seventeen who has not had, what she 
considers, a first love—somebody to sigh about, that she was attached 
to, when she was but thirteen—or thought herself attached to, which 
amounts to the same thing. Yet she never alludes to we Poo es con- 
nexion—I have never seen any one at her lodgings.—What the deuce 
can be the reason of her ill-concealed melancholy ?” Stokes accordingly 
became restless, then jealous, and to cure himself of that, he took to 
watching the house—looking through the key-hole of the street-door— 
hiding behind posts—and bobbing into door-ways, when any one came 
out of, or went into, the residence of Emily Brown. This conduct 
excited the suspicion of the police, and one of its functionaries followed 
him for several nights, and whenever he retreated into some dark corner, 
would shine him out again with his lantern. One evening he was 
actually in custody, and on his way to the station-house, which event 
was only prevented by the arrival of Emily’s landlord, who recogni 
him, and assured the suspicious officer, that Mr. Stokes was a highly 
respectable young man, and frequently his visiter. 

Alfred at length became miserable—Emily had ventured to explain 
her conduct, but had signally failed—the broken sentences that she then 
uttered were sufficient to convince Stokes that something indeed was on 
her mind. ‘ I cannot tell you,” said she, on that memorable occasion, 
“ T have endeavoured to summon courage to confess all to you—but in 
vain—I think you would despise me, if you knew—perhaps the natural 
goodness of your heart, might lead you to make every allowance—I 
can say no more—I must not—cannot—dare not.” Alfred rushed 
home, he fell upon the sofa, his brain throbbed; she had confessed 
enough to awaken the most terrible suspicions in his breast—fifty times 
he doubted, and fifty times he became convinced—in an agony of mind 
he penned a hasty note to Emily, imploring her to s out—hinting, 
as delicately as he could, at what he concluded to be her direful meaning 
—to make him her friend—her confidant—to repose her sorrows in his 
sympathizing bosom; and if his conjecture was to be confirmed—then 
—oh, Heavens !—he meant that he should cut his throat, No answer 
was returned—what was to be done?—he had said too much—he had 
wounded her feelings—he was a wretch—and—he determined to watch 
the house again. 


Cuar. I, 


Tue following night he took his station immediately opposite her 
windows, the holland blinds were drawn down, and two candles burning ; 
but for a time nothing could he discern to heighten the anxiety of that 
feverish vigil—suddenly his heart sprang towards his mouth—and he 
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stared with breathless horror at the illuminated blinds. The gigantic 
shadow of a human head plainly appeared upon one of them—a promi- 
nent nose—a world of hair—the collar of a shirt—the tie of a cravat.— 
*Twas the reflected face of a man !—and there it remained for more than 
five maddening minutes. Could it be the head of the landlord?—No! 
The landlord was bald—the shadow betrayed a head of hair—Emily 
Brown had no relations-—had never mentioned that she was acquainted 
with any male creature whatever—and Stokes panted with the violence 
of his emotions. The gigantic shadow became restless—there was a 
shifting of the lights in the room—it suddenly shot upwards and disap- 
peared, as if it had darted through the roof of the house. Alfred stirred 
not from his position, his eyes continued fixed upon those holland tale- 
tellers. Again, a new and more terrible phantasmagoria appeared to 
him—the head was again upon the blinds—smaller—blacker—more 
defined ; and by its side—and face to face—was the shadow of the fea- 
tures—cap—and curls of Emily Brown. And, oh! what a tumult— 
what a tempest of emotions raged in the heart of Alfred. His first im- 
pulse was to catch up a huge stone, that lay at his feet, and hurl it at 
the windows—’twas in his gripe—his loaded hand was high in the air— 
a moment, and that action would have been followed by a sharp and 
—— crash, that must have alarmed the neighbourhood. But a 
change in the spirit of this his hideous vision caused the stone to fall 
from his hands, and himself against the railings of an area, to whose 
friendly iron he then owed his support. The shadows appeared to 
merge into one—to meet—madness !—they were kissing—it might be 
caused by another disposition of the candles—but a jealous man regards 
only the worst side of matters, and Alfred was convinced that Emily 
Brown received the visits of a favoured rival. He stared at the house, he 
had no power to move his eyes—the street-door opened—-and Mary the 
maid—the. treacherous Mary, to whom he had given many a shilling, 
closed it upon a man! Alfred darted after him to catch a glimpse of 
this destroyer of his peace—a short Mackintosh cape enveloped his 
shoulders—its collar was erect, and concealed his features—his hat was 

_ drawn over his eyes, and he hurried with a quick step towards Knights- 
bridge—Alfred keeping pace with him on the opposite side of the road— 
he ran—so did Alfred—whose foot was the fleetest—for he had passed 
the unknown, the better to cross over, and meet him face to face in the 
light of the gas. But Stokes was doomed to disappointment ; a patent 
safety cab, suddenly drove up by the side of the Mackintosh cape—its 
wearer was quickly boxed up in the interior of the vehicle, and in vain 
did the bewildered Alfred look around for the dread substance of that 
unhallowed shadow, which had filled his heart and brain with miserable 
and maddening thoughts. 

The night that Alfred passed was one of torture—every fair hope, 
avery sunny picture of bliss and love, that his imagination had delighted 
to sketch, was suddenly dashed out by the pitchy-pound brush of 
despair. For three days he stirred not forth—no note arrived from 
Emily—she was not a h rite, her silence meant that she was already 
engaged—that his atteutions had pleased her, but no more; and the en- 
couragement she had given him, he could only attribute to the common 
gratitude of every woman, not displeased at the homage of an admirer. 

Stokes became ill, leave of absence was obtained from his office, and 


he sought for solace in a trip to Margate; change of scene he thought 
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might help to banish his misplaced affection, but absence that cures 
weak passions only strengthens the strong, and it gave to the one 
endured by Alfred the power of a giant. He shunned all society. 
Jenkins and Jones that six months ago were such droll fellows, and who 
encountered him on the jetty, he looked upon with disgust; he tried 
very hard to drive a donkey-chaise, but falling into a brown study, the 
sympathizing animal that he gently forward, gradually became 
as absorbed as Stokes, who frequently had to pay a considerable sum 
for sitting half a day in the centre of a field, in a very large cart, with 
a very small donkey attached to it. He neglected his person, wore his 
old clothes, and took to singing love-songs in the most plaintive falsetto 
ever heard ; and one moonlight evening as he strolled along the cliffs, 
warbling the sweet and despairing ballad of “ Alice Gray,” he was so 
borne away by the sentiment of the composition and the heart-breaking 
state of his own feelings, that several people paused to listen, and one 
little gentleman, with a good deal of stomach, was observed to heave a 
deep sigh, and slip sixpence into the hand of the astonished Stokes. 
His holiday expired, and he returned to town more in love and more 
miserable than ever. 

On arriving at his lodgings his landlady regarded him with a look of 
alarm. ‘ Bless me, Sir, I always thought sea air good for people ; you 
look worse than before you went out of town :” and she quitted Alfred, 
fully convinced that he was in the last stage of a pulmonary complaint. 
Stokes flung himself upon the sofa, heaved several bitter sighs, and 
opened his patent dressing-case—his razor met his view—he grasped 
it—the blade sprang from the handle by its own agency. Alfred’s 
breathing became thick, he appeared suffocating ; the perspiration hung 
in large drops upon his forehead—his eyesight became confused—the 
floor seemed to slide from beneath his feet—a second more and that brief 
delirium would have ended his mortal career—a moment more—if’ the 
landlady had paused upon the stairs to pick up a crumb, hunch down 
the cat, or any other domestic duty that would have caused delay— 
Alfred’s jugular must have received a deadly incision; but tap, tap, 
came the sharp knuckles of the good lady on the room door, the weapon 
fell from his hand, the sound recalled Stokes to himself, and he con- 
vulsively gasped, “‘ Come in.”” The good lady entered, and presented a 
letter. ‘ A letter,’ said Alfred, starting forward and trembling from 
head to foot. “ From whom—from whom?” “It came from Sloane- 
street”? was the reply, “ and has been lying here more than a week.” 
“ More than a week !—why didn’t you forward it to me at Margate?” 
“ How could I, Sir, I did not know your address?” “ True, true,” 
replied Stokes, “ that will do; go—go—’’ and he waved the good 
woman from the apartment. He tore open the letter, his heart flut- 
tered, and he almost fainted as he read the following :— 

“ Dear Alfred,—What is the cause of your absence? Why have 
you ceased calling in Sloane-street? Believe me I feel hurt at your in- 
difference—have I offended you? 

“¢ Ever yours, “ Entry.’ 

All the passionate fondness of Alfred’s disposition gushed forth: at 
the perusal of this epistle. He wept—he danced—he kissed the —s 
a thousand times, “ And Heavens!” exclaimed he, “ what writing! 
How regular—how beautifully formed is every letter ; surely the exqui- 
site equidistance of each word, the feathery hghtness of each upstroke, 
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the boldness of each downstroke—so firm, so clear, so elegant—surely 
all denote evenness of temper, correctness of conduct, and a, pure and 
accomplished mind. Oh! Emily,dearest Emily! how have I wronged 
you by my base suspicions. Wretch—villain—illiberal beast that I 
am, how I hate myself.’ And in evidence of his self-detestation, he 
capered about the apartment, sang, “ No more by sorrow chased my 
heart,”’ in imitation of Braham; rang for hot water, and made himself 
as clean and as comfortable as it was possible for a person in his ex- 
cited circumstances todo. He cast his doubts and fears to the winds, 
and while reading, admiring, and repeating to himself the sweet billet 
a hundred times, proceeded to Sloane-street, to revel in all the pure 
ecstasies of mutual love. 

He gave a nervous knock at the door; it was opened; Miss Brown 
was not within; ’twas a calm autumnal evening, she had gone for a 
walk, but would soon return. Alfred was asked into the drawing-room, 
that apartment into which he had not entered since the terrible mght of 
the strange shadows on the blinds. As he sat there regarding the win- 
dows, he grew restless—a jealous thought occasionally disturbed his 
tranquillity, which he in vain strove to dispel. A knock was heard at 
the street-door ; thinking it to be Emily, he hastened to the stair-head 
to meet her. Horror! what figure met his eyes? ”*Twas he of the 
Mackintosh cape. Alfred darted back to the drawing-room ; it pos- 
sessed folding-doors ; he glided into the back apartment, resolving to 
scrutinize this mysterious stranger. ‘The man entered the room alone, 
placed his hat on the table, and lolled in a chair, with all the familiarity 
of a person accustomed to the place. He snatched upa book, glanced 
over a page, flung it down again, whistled, and surveyed himself in a 
pier-glass, sighed, and minutely examined his boots. 

Through the aperture of the folding-doors Alfred deliberately sur- 
veyed the visiter. His face was pale; sorrow or dissipation had left 
their traces upon it: his hair was jet black, and which he carefully ad- 
justed with a small comb that he produced from his waistcoat-pocket ; 
he took frequent pinches of snuff, immediately afterwards applying a 
dingy brown handkerchief with dirty yellow spots to his gratified nos- 
tril; and he frequently sighed and seemed to be uneasy in his mind. 
He rang the bell ; the servant of the house not immediately attending, 
he left the room and returned with a lighted candle; he opened a blot- 
ting-case on the table, and freely helped himself to a sheet of gilt-edged 
Bath post—considered—whistled—walked to the window— pulled down 
the terrible blinds, seated himself at the table, with his back to the 
folding-doors, mended a pen, and prepared to write. Alfred gently 
advanced from his place of concealment, and glanced over the writer’s 
shoulder. A new horror filled his heart—a new gorgon started before his 
eyes. The man in the Mackintosh cape had commenced a letter thus :— 

“* My dear Miss Brown,—One word from you restores me to happiness 
or plunges me into the depths of despair. Will you—can you forgive—” 

e paused to consider. Alfred at the forming of each letter felt as 
though they were being burnt into his living flesh. The handwriting 
was precisely the same as that of his letter from Emily Brown. The 
same upstrokes—the same downstrokes—madness and despair !—he— 
the man in the Mackintosh cape was the writer of that letter !—’twas 
not the hand of Emily; she had made a confidant of the wretch before 
him; the beautiful characters that he had so admired, so wept over, 80 
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kissed, had been formed by another, and that other, the substance of 
the dark shadow on the blinds—the familiar visiter—the man in the 
Mackintosh cape! The letter he was then writing was to ask forgive- 
ness—to heal some breach in their affection; and she—the jilt!—the 
hypocrite !—the very woman! Away with concealment, screamed Al- 
fred—away with this mean watching—Devil !—and the next moment 
Stokes and the man in the cape were rolling on the floor. The deadly 
struggle was only interrupted by the entrance of Emily Brown and the 
maid. Alarm was in both their countenances. “ Help!” cried Emily, 
“ Help! oh! what is the matter? Mr. Stokes, are you a gentleman?” 
She delivered this interrogatory with firm dignity, and then sank on a 
chair in a passion of tears. Alfred panting for breath fell into a seat 
opposite to her, while, the object of his wrath sat on the floor and 
looked around him with a wild gaze of mingled amazement and rage, 
such as one may suppose a man to express on being trepanned into a 
tab madhouse. “ What is the meaning of this outrage ?”’ sobbed 

mily. ‘ Meaning, Madam!” replied Stokes, ‘“‘ when you write tome 
again, your delicacy will be better proved by the letter being in your 
own hand—or, at the least, let the writer be a female!’’ And with a 
withering glance of contempt, Alfred regarded Emily from head to foot. 
“Tam wrong—I am a weak silly girl, but I have been sufficiently 
punished,” answered Emily, her beautiful eyes overflowing with tears, 
“ For what, Madam?” said Alfred. ‘“ For sending you a letter. [ 
was persuaded to it; but no matter—’tis over now.” “ Really,” said 
the man in the cape, for the first time recovering his breath, “ this 
conduct is most extraordinary, really.”” He was proceeding to expos- 
tulate with the stern Alfred, when he was suddenly interrupted by 
Emily. “ Alfred (said she), I will, I must undeceive you ; concealment 
will but increase our mutual torments. I will now confessall.”” “Go 
on,” groaned Alfred, with the resignation of one of Fox’s martyrs. 
“You implored me to write to you; you continually declared yourself 
to bean ardent admirer of penmanship ; you know my origin, but, alas! 
you never knew that J cou/d not write. I trembled to reveal my igno- 
rance to you, and hoped by constant attention to the instructions of this 
gentleman, to pen you a letter worthy of your perusal. I tried, and 
tried in vain; till in a moment of despair, I asked this person to write 
a line for me.”’ “ Yes, Sir,” added the man in the cape, “‘ that was more 
than a week since; but here is improvement!” and he displayed three 
or four half-sheets of paper, on which were inscribed, “This is my 
writing, after receiving ten lessons of Mr. Pothooks.’’ “ This is my 
improvement in fifteen lessons ;” and so on, till the last specimen was 
almost equal to the performance of the master himself. ‘ But the let- 
ter, Sir—to Miss Brown—you asked forgiveness.”’ “ Yes, Sir, for my 
boldness in asking for the loan of two sovereigns to save me from an 
execution in the Court of Requests.”” Ina month after this event, Emily 
Brown was introduced to Monsieur Jefferini, as Mrs. Alfred Stokes. 
One person at the wedding was observed to be conducted from the house 
in a state of intoxication, and safely packed up in a patent safety cab— 
it was Tue Man In THE Macxintosu Care. 
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JANNETJE TER BEEK. 





“ Laat my noo-it gelukkig zyn, zo ik u niet bemin!"—Karel Houbakker, 





Cuaprter I. 


A perfect Man of Business. 


Tue Heer Lukas ter Beek was a man of substance both in purse and 
erson. He wassleek and rotund, and without a wrinkle. To him fortune 
ad made the naturally level country of his birth as smooth as a billiard- 

table, whereon he, noinapt representation of an ivory ball, rolled without 
obstruction. All the shares he had taken in the lottery of life had 
turned up capital prizes; and at the age of forty-five he found himself 
in the possession of a considerable fortune. Ter Beek was by no means 
a beauty, for his physiognomy was cold and inexpressive. And what- 
ever “ speculation ” there might be in his mercantile transactions, there 
was certainly none in his dull gray eyes; yet he contrived to forma 
matrimonial alliance at a very early age, which, judging from his cha- 
racter, must have been rather an affair of “ barter’? than affection. 
This “ venture,” too, proved as productive as the rest in which he engaged, 
for, although death deprived him of his partner soon after she had pre- 
sented him with a daughter, the prudent merchant had taken the 
precaution to insure the “ frail vessel” against the storms of life, and 
ge | found a consolation for his irreparable loss, by the certain 
profit he derived therefrom ; and morally reflecting on the turpitude of 
this sublunary world, he came to the encouraging deduction that the 
“* exchange ” was in her favour. 


Caap, II. 
His Offspring. 


Pines will spring and flourish even ona dunghill. The fairest rose 
buds and blooms on a tree bristling with thorns; and even as it is in 
the vegetable, so is it in the animal kingdom. A striking proof of the 
veracity of this philosophical axiom appeared in the person of Jannetje 
ter Beek, for, although rather inclined to the plump rotundity of the 
jufvrouwen, or lasses of the Low Countries, her personal endowments 
were of the most dazzling and attractive description, notwithstanding 
the ordinary stock from which she sprang. Neither the natural fog, 
nor the artificial smoke of her native land, had had the power of dimming 
the lustre of the red and white so harmoniously mingled in her com- 
plexion. Her hair was flaxen, and fell in luxuriant clusters about her 
shoulders ; and her eyes were of that sweet blue which wax-doll makers 
and their juvenile customers most delight in. Even as a doll of a larger 

wth, solely possessed of the mechanical power of opening and shutting 

eyes, Jannetje must have excited universal admiration ; but those 
who enjoyed the pleasure of her speech, in which there was a sparkling 
vivacity joined to a winning archness of look and expression, that were 
perfectly irresistible, seldom failed to be penetrated with the tenderest 
sentiments, 
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Yes, even the proverbial frigidity of a Dutchman thawed beneath the 
influence of her smiles; and tee 3 a corpulent koopman (merchant), 
who never told his love, vented both sighs and smoke in one convulsive 

uff when, seated at her father’s board, he beheld Jannetje’s lovely 
head and shoulders appearing at intervals through the dense volumes of 
smoke—like the bodiless cherub of the painter roosting on a cloud. 

The phlegmatic Ter Beek was not aware of his daughter’s influence, 
but attributed the good bargains he generally made over his pipe and 
glass, to the soothing effects of the generous spirit, and the sedative 
quality of the tobacco. What fallacious conclusions are daily drawn ; 
one would almost imagine that men, like puppies, were born blind. 


Caap. IIT. 
A Lover, a Guitar, and a Serenade. 


Where the warm rains fall, there will the green herbage spring in 
freshness and beauty : and as surely as sunbeams bring forth flowers and 
butterflies, so will the loveliness of womankind produce love and lovers. 
This is the immutable law of nature, whose statute books are the hearts 
of men. 

The Heer Lukas ter Beek was an enemy to all display and extra- 
vagance, and had no taste either for intellectual enjoyments, or the ar- 
tificial elegancies of life; but in a fit of fondness, superinduced by a 
lucky “‘ spec” in butters, he was wheedled by Jannetje to purchase a 
Lust-huis (country-house), with a pretty garden, on the banks of one 
of the many canals which intersect the land of dams and sluices, It was 
indeed but a diminutive domain; yet, small as it was, it was a perfect 
autocracy under the sole sway of the gentle Jannetje ; and her obedient 
vassals being limited to the number of two, the government was carried 
on with facility, and undisputed sway. 

Katrijn, the old housekeeper, being very thrifty and obedient, and 
Kato, the house-dog, the most faithful of animals. As for Ter Beek, 
he was merely a visiter, who never interfered in the domestic arrange- 
ments, and was well pleased to enjoy the “‘otium cum dignitate” of 
pipe, slippers, and grog, after the toils of the day, without troubling 

imself with any comment upon his daughter’s proceedings. 

Reading, needlework, or horticulture, agreeably occupied the solitary 
hours of Jannetje, and improved her taste. She neither knew, nor 
sighed for the pleasures of company ; but, as is the inevitable result 
with young and ardent minds thrown upon their own resources, she 
imperceptibly acquired a romantic turn, forming a most delightful world 
of her own, and peopling it with the spotless creatures of her pure 
imagination. 

Occasionally, when important business required the early attendance 
of Ter Beek, he remained at his residence in town. On one of these 
evenings of casual absence, Jannetje was playing on the virginals, and 
ever and anon turning over the leaves of her music-book, singing 
snatches of songs, apparently very undecided, but really extremely 
happy in her feelings, for the moon was streaming full into her little 
chamber, and her thoughts were busied in the most poetical ruminations. 
As she raised her hands from the keys, she was startled by the sounds 
of a guitar from without: it seemed like the distant echo of the strain 
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she had just ceased playing. Pleased by this novelty, she sat in breathless 
attention, while her beating heart thrilled, as if it were aetually the in- 
strument touched by the musician’s hand. After a tantalizing prelude, 
a sweet and manly voice sang the following tender words :— 


Waar schuil ik voor de lonken, 
Van uw klaar gezicht, 
Dat my vol vonken 
Van de liefde sticht ? 
Myn boezem al te fel geraakt, 
Gevoel ik dat van binnen als een Etna blaakt. 


Hoe vrolyk zou ik lyen, 
Als gy schoone waart, 
Gelyk de byen, 
Wreede en zoet van aart : 
Zy kwetzen ons wel onverwacht ; 
Maar geven ook den honing, die de wond verzacht, 


De pylen van uw oogen, 
Die verwonden my ; 
Toon uw medogen, 
Als den honingby : 
Genees, genees, myn hartewond, 
Met honingdou, en balzem van uw lieve mond. 


which, for the satisfaction of that laudable curiosity which our fair 
readers, who are ignorant of the language, must necessarily experience, 
we have done into the vernacular :— 


Why shrink I from the gaze 
Of eyes that beam so bright, 
That mock the summer’s rays, 
And fill me with delight ? 
With glowing flames of love possess'd, 
An Aitna fierce seems burning in my breast. 


How happy should I be, 
Wert thou more like the bees, 
Who, with their cruelty, 
Have sweetness, too, to please ; 
For though they wound us unawares, 
They give the honey which the wound repairs, 


The glances of thine eye 
Have pierced thy lover through; 
Then, like the honey-bee, 
Show thy compassion too ; 
In pity heal my wounded heart, 
And let thy honied lips the balm impart. 


“* Zonder twyffel hy blaakt in liefde” (Doubtless he is consumed 
by love), murmured Jannetje to herself, as she rose, with the sole pur- 
pose of drawing down the blind, as she thought ; but as she did so, she 
glanced unconsciously upon the canal, and beheld a man enveloped in a 
cloak, seated in a boat, and rowing from the window. “It is very 
pretty,” continued she, and smiled, as she added, “ I wonder whether 
the minstrel is so? But, alas! song-birds are not generally famed for 
their beauty; and after all he may be both old and ugly. Of what im- 
portance is it te me? I dare say, now, that he is some idler, attracted 
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by my playing—as daddy long-legs rush into candles—and—and what 
nonsense to think about it.”’ 

Nonsense, however, as Jannetje deemed it, she did think about it; 
and visions of the serenader even obtruded upon her dreams. 

The spark, whoever he was, had certainly fired a train; and she 
mused and meditated, and longed for the next opportunity of trying 
whether the same incantation would again summon up the mysterious 
spirit. 


Cuar. IV. 
The Heer Lukas ter Beek obtains a new hand. 


The “‘ middags-maal,” or dinner, had just been discussed, and the 
Heer Lukas ter Beek, as was his wont and custom, was enjoying the 
fumes of the fragrant weed in a little back~parlour at his offices in Am- 
sterdam, looking, in his sitting posture of placid quiescence, like a 
huge bulbous root with a mushroom-cap. The door opened, and a man, 
whose breadth nearly filled the aperture, stood, hat in hand, before the 
merchant. 

“ Wel, myn kind ?”” (Well, child,) said Ter Beek, interrogatively, ad- 
dressing the stranger, who had apparently passed the age of infancy 
some thirty or forty years, for his once black, smooth crop, was “ shot” 
with gray, and he wore spectacles of that peculiar breadth of rim, long 
since exploded. 

‘“¢T understand, Mynheer, you want a confidential clerk ? 

“ Ja, waarlyk”’ (Yes, truly), replied Ter Beek, puffing forth a cloud 
of smoke, that eclipsed the applicant. 

“ And I come to offer you my services, Mynheer,” continued the 
other, bowing. 

“ Ja, wel (Very well),—and your character and recommendations ?” 

The clerk laid his credentials upon the table. Ter Beek cast his 
eyes upon the well-known names of some respectable houses at Rotter- 
dam. 

“ Very well, myn kind,” resumed he, “ and are you punctual ?” 

* As a best horizontal Geneva,” replied the clerk, briskly. 

Ter Beek took his pipe from his mouth, somewhat roused from his 
apathy by the clerk’s reply. 

“ In business and habits quick and regular ?” 

* As a trek-schuyt ” (a passage-boat). 

* Can you keep books ?” 

“Neatly, uncontaminated by penknife or pounce; and as for my 
accounts, they are so correct, that the ‘errors excepted’ have been 
banished as a useless expenditure of ink by all my former employers.” 

Ter Beek stared at the man with feect Prosar but was rather tickled 
than displeased by his quaintness and humour. 

“ Hy is zekerlyk niet te evenaaren” (Surely his fellow is not to be 
found), thought he ; and giving another puff, he perused the letters. 

“ Really,” said Ter Beek, “ these recommendations are as strong as” 
——— he was not apt at a simile,—“ as strong as” he repeated— 

“* Onions, or a chain-cable,” said the clerk, extricating him, while 
the muscles of the merchant relaxed, and he burst incontinently into 
a fit of irrepressible laughter. 
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she had just ceased playing. Pleased by this novelty, she sat in breathless 
attention, while her beating heart thrilled, as if it were aetually the in- 
strument touched by the musician’s hand. After a tantalizing prelude, 
a sweet and manly voice sang the following tender words :— 


Waar schuil ik voor de lonken, 
Van uw klaar gezicht, 
Dat my vol vonken 
Van de liefde sticht ? 
Myn boezem al te fel geraakt, 
Gevoel ik dat van binnen als een Etna blaakt. 


Hoe vrolyk zou ik lyen, 
Als gy schoone waart, 
Gelyk de byen, 
Wreede en zoet van aart : 
Zy kwetzen ons wel onverwacht ; 
Maar geven ook den honing, die de wond verzacht, 


De pylen van uw oogen, 
Die verwonden my ; 
Toon uw medogen, 
Als den honingby : 
Genees, genees, myn hartewond, 
Met honingdou, en balzem van uw lieve mond. 


which, for the satisfaction of that laudable curiosity which our fair 
readers, who are ignorant of the language, must necessarily experience, 
we have done into the vernacular :— 


Why shrink I from the gaze 
Of eyes that beam so bright, 
That mock the summer’s rays, 
And fill me with delight ? 
With glowing flames of love possess'd, 
An Aitna fierce seems burning in my breast. 


How happy should I be, 
Wert thou more like the bees, 
Who, with their cruelty, 
Have sweetness, too, to please ; 
For though they wound us unawares, 
They give the honey which the wound repairs, 


The glances of thine eye 
Have pierced thy lover through; 
Then, like the honey-bee, 
Show thy compassion too ; 
In pity heal my wounded heart, 
And let thy honied lips the balm impart. 


“* Zonder twyffel hy blaakt in liefde *”’ (Doubtless he is consumed 
by love), murmured Jannetje to herself, as she rose, with the sole pur- 
pose of drawing down the blind, as she thought ; but as she did so, she 
glanced unconsciously upon the canal, and beheld a man enveloped in a 
cloak, seated in a boat, and rowing from the window. “It is very 
pretty,” continued she, and smiled, as she added, “ I wonder whether 
the minstrel is so? But, alas! song-birds are not generally famed for 
their beauty; and after all he may be both old and ugly. Of what im- 
portance is it to me? I dare say, now, that he is some idler, attracted 
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by my playing—as daddy long-legs rush into candles—and—and what 
nonsense to think about it.” 

Nonsense, however, as Jannetje deemed it, she did think about it; 
and visions of the serenader even obtruded upon her dreams. 

The spark, whoever he was, had certainly fired a train; and she 
mused and meditated, and longed for the next opportunity of trying 
whether the same incantation would again summon up the mysterious 
spirit. 


Cuar. IV. 
The Heer Lukas ter Beek obtains a new hand. 


The “ middags-maal,” or dinner, had just been discussed, and the 
Heer Lukas ter Beek, as was his wont and custom, was enjoying the 
fumes of the fragrant weed in a little back~parlour at his offices in Am- 
sterdam, looking, in his sitting posture of placid quiescence, like a 
huge bulbous root with a mushroom-cap. The door opened, and a man, 
whose breadth nearly filled the aperture, stood, hat in hand, before the 
merchant. 

“ Wel, myn kind ?”” (Well, child,) said Ter Beek, interrogatively, ad- 
dressing the stranger, who had apparently passed the age of infancy 
some thirty or forty years, for his once black, smooth crop, was “ shot” 
with gray, and he wore spectacles of that peculiar breadth of rim, long 
since exploded. 

“‘T understand, Mynheer, you want a confidential clerk ? 

“ Ja, waarlyk”’ (Yes, truly), replied Ter Beek, puffing forth a cloud 
of smoke, that eclipsed the applicant. 

“ And I come to offer you my services, Mynheer,” continued the 
other, bowing. 

“ Ja, wel (Very well),—and your character and recommendations ?” 

The clerk laid his credentials upon the table. Ter Beek cast his 
eyes upon the well-known names of some respectable houses at Rotter- 
dam. 

“ Very well, myn kind,” resumed he, “and are you punctual ?” 

“ As a best horizontal Geneva,” replied the clerk, briskly. 

Ter Beek took his pipe from his mouth, somewhat roused from his 
apathy by the clerk’s reply. 

“ In business and habits quick and regular ?” 

* As a trek-schuyt ” (a passage-boat). 

* Can you keep books ?” 

* Neatly, uncontaminated by =_— or pounce; and as for my 
accounts, they are so correct, that the ‘errors excepted’ have been 
banished as a useless expenditure of ink by all my former employers.” 

Ter Beek stared at the man with senjetchahent. but was rather tickled 
than displeased by his quaintness and humour. 

“ Hy is zekerlyk niet te evenaaren” (Surely his fellow is not to be 
found), thought he ; and giving another puff, he perused the letters. 

“ Really,” said Ter Beek, “ these recommendations are as strong as” 
——— he was not apt at a simile,—“ as strong as” he repeated— 

** Onions, or a chain-cable,” said the clerk, extricating him, while 
the muscles of the merchant relaxed, and he burst incontinently into 
a fit of irrepressible laughter. 
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This virtually settled the affair. He refilled his pipe. 

* Give me a light, myn kind,” said he. : 

“ In een oogenblih” (In a twinkling), replied the assiduous clerk ; 
and throwing his leg over a stool, which stood in his way, he did his 
bidding. 

Ter Beek pointed to a seat. 

“Your name?” inquired he. 

“ Jan Snep,” replied the clerk. 

** Wages ?” 

“ Whatever you find me worth,” said Snep; “for some nuts have 
no kernels, and many an egg, when cracked, is found addled. Try me, 
therefore, Mynheer, and add to the pleasure of serving you whatever 
gratuity you please.” 

“* Wel deze is niet kwaad’’ (Well, this is not bad), cried Ter Beek ; 
and much taken with Jan Snep’s humour and straightforwardness, he 
forthwith engaged him. 


Cuar. V. 
The Bird in a Cage meets with an agreeable Mate. 


It was not long before Jannetje’s father gave her the desired oppor- 
tunity of again trying the power of music. With a trembling hand and 
a palpitating heart she alternately played and listened, and after an 
hour’s suspense the same sweet voice filled the air with its melody. 

Jannetje, impelled by curiosity, stepped lightly to the window. What 
possible harm or impropriety, thought she, can there be in just peeping. 
She was, however, startled when she observed that the serenader was 
close beneath her, and was doubly amazed when he repeated her name. 

‘* Fair Jannetje,”’ cried he, in the tenderest tone that ever was uttered 
by love or by moonlight, “do not close that envious blind again, and 
place a barrier between the sincerest affection and the loveliest maiden 
the world ever knew.” 

“I know you not,” replied she, trembling with emotion, at the same 
time trying to make out the features of one of the handsomest outlines 
of a youth she had ever looked upon—* nor is it fitting.” 

“ Sweet girl,” replied he of the guitar, “ have five years so changed 
your old playfellow, that you forget Wouter Gryspeert ?” 

““Good gracious!’’ exclaimed she, “are you indeed that naughty 
little boy that was always getting into scrapes ?”’ 

“The same, Jannetje,” replied he; “and I am glad that even my 
imperfections are not forgotten by you. J only remember your spright- 
liness and beauty.—Yes, Jannetje, those seeds of affection were then 
early sown which now spring forth in full bloom.” 

“Really pretty, and very poetical !”’ cried Jannetje, no less gratified 
than emboldened at the recognition of her early companion. 

** Nay, Jannetje, do not play with me.” 

“Do not, for a moment, apprehend such a thing,” said Jannetje. 
“The boy Wouter in mischief and the man Wouter in love are totally 
different creatures, and wonderfully alter our position. The artless 
happy days of mfancy are past.” 

“* How gratifying to me that you deem them happy.” 

“Tam happy now.” 
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« And I miserable.” 

* Does love make you so?” said Jannetje. “ Then defend me 
from it.” 

“ Cruel girl, to. talk thus lightly.” 

“ And wherefore should I heavily? I have never heard or read of 
love being a burden—except to a song !”’ 

Lightly, however, as Jannetje spoke, she entertained the conversation 
of Wouter with feelings of real pleasure; and the dialogue gradually 
calmed down to a confidential tone. 

Wouter Gryspeert, without disguise, communicated to her the slender 
fortune he inherited, and excited her sympathy for his misfortunes. 
Having succeeded in this point, his warmth and eloquence soon obtained 
a victory over her innocent heart; and they parted under the most 
favourable impressions. And, by her tacit consent, he took every 
opportunity of improving his position by frequent visits, and these secret 
and stolen interviews were hailed with delight by the romantic Jannetje. 


Cuapr. VI. 
The confidential Clerk a boon Companion. 


The phlegmatic Ter Beek, who had naturally no more humour in 
him than a dromedary, was affected in an extraordinary degree by the 
ludicrous eccentricity of Jan Snep’s speech ; added to which, he found 
him so prompt and efficient in his business, that he became every day 
more delighted with the novel acquisition he had made. He spoke 
loudly in his praise to Jannetje; and on the first holiday that occurred 
invited him to spend the afternoon of the day at the Lust-huis. 

Jannetje was in her garden, and was not aware of his arrival. Old 
Katrijn, however, had supplied her master and his clerk with pipes and 
wine, and they set in for a jovial evening—an intimation of which was 
conveyed to the ears of Jannetje by the musical sounds of a Bacchanalian 
song which issued from the room, whereof the following fragment was 
alone audible— 

Wyn, 6 edele wyn, 
ie al de pyn, 
En Zorg, van my terstond verdwynen doet, 
Wat geef je my een hart vol moed ! 
Fen stoop twee, drie, 
Maakt dat ik geen gevaar, hoe zwaar het is, ontzie, 
Noch vlié! 
Wine! O glorious wine! 
That all worldly pain or care 
Dwindleth quickly into air, 
Courage to my heart supplying! 
A stoup or two, or may be three, 
Makes me no danger fear or flee, 
However great or trying. 

“Our clerk has a good voice, at any rate,” said Jannetje. “I only 
wonder that such a merry soul could ever ingratiate himself in the 
favour of my dad. . Their humours are as different as night and day. 
I'll take a peep at this prodigy !” 

“ Uw dienaar, Mejufvrouw” (Your servant, Miss), said the clerk, 
with a scrape of his foot and an awkward attempt at a bow, as Jannetje 
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entered the room ; and handing her a chair, again seated himself at the 
table. Jannetje could not forbear a smile, as, with a single glance, she 
measured the strange being before her from head to foot. 

“You are welcome, Mynheer Snep,” said she ; “ for your good report 
has preceded you.” a 

“That’s unfortunate,” replied Jan; “for a good report is like a 
4attering likeness, and nine times out of ten the original had better 
keep out of the way for fear of comparisons.”’ 

** Nay, but I am sure we shall not find you wanting.” 

“ Never,” said Snep; dryly adding, “when the board is well 
covered! for where ‘the crumbs are thrown, Meyufvroww, there the 
dickey-birds come !” 

“Then you confess that you are interested ?”” 

‘In a degree—as women are interesting according to their beauty ;” 
(here Snep did another bow)—* it’s nature, Mejufvrouw. Whoever 
beheld a tailor running after a man who was out at elbows? No, they 
always solicit custom from those whose nap is scarcely ruffled.” 

“ Gy hebt gelyk, Jan” (You are in the right, Jan), said Ter Beek. 
* Come, drink.’ 

“* Myn dienst aan u’’ (My service to you), said Snep, and quaffed a 
draught. 

“You possess, at least, the merit of sincerity, Mynheer Snep,” re- 
marked Jannetje. 

“ Humph!” replied the clerk, “ many a plated spoon passes for silver.” 





Cuar. VII. 
A lucky Hit. 


“] think I may depend upon you ?” said Ter Beek. 

* As securely, Mynheer, as you might upon the rope of a wharf- 
crane,’ was the characteristic response of San Snep, as they parted 
for the night. 

The next morning, however, arrived, and the facetious and heretofore 
diligent clerk failed to be at his post. Two hours beyond the customary 
time elapsed, and the Heer Lukas ter Beek n to be nervous and 
fidgety. The cash-box was overhauled and the books were “ looked 
into;”’ but the anxious merchant found all correct, but still failed in 
erg a satisfactory reply to his oft-repeated query of, “ Where can 

1¢ be ?” 

At last, with a flushed face, Jan Snep rolled into the office as quick 
as his legs could conveniently bear his rather obese capacity. 

" Ei leven”? (Dear me)! exclaimed Ter Beek, “ where have you 
been ?”” 

“ Drinking !”’ replied Jan Snep. 

“ De droes haale hem” (Deuce take him)! exclaimed Ter Beek, 
mentally. 

“ Drinking,” continued Jan Snep—* and in your service.” 

Ter Beek held up his hands in amazement. 

. What hard heads some people have ; but I’ve obfuscated the fellow 
at last.” 


“ What fellow ?” 
“A trusty red-nosed messenger from Gebruder Bogaart” (Bogaart 
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Brothers) “‘of Namen” (Namur). ‘“ We have bills to the amount of 
three thousand guilders accepted by their house here, if I mistake not ?” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, having ascertained that he was the bearer of a packet con- 
taining the tidings of their bankruptcy, which he was to deliver imme- 
diately upon the opening of their office, I carelessly invited him to partake 
of a stoup, with which I plied him so lustily that he dropped from his 
perch at last, and was carried to bed.” 

“T shall be ruined!” exclaimed Ter Beek, 

“No you won’t,” replied Jan Snep, abruptly. ‘‘ What ! do you think 
I’ve been spending time and money, and got fuddled for nothing? No! 
Let Gerrit take the bills immediately, and let them discount their 
acceptances. Why, it was only yesterday they requested that favour— 
oblige ’em.”’ 

“* Excellent thought!’ cried the trembling Ter Beek; and, without 
delay, proceeded to act upon Snep’s suggestion. Gebruder Bogaart 
were delighted—and so, of course, was Ter Beek. 

It was not till next day that the “trusty messenger ’’ was sober 
enough to deliver his despatches, and their payments were suspended. 
Ter Beek had now more cause than ever to applaud the conduct of Jan 
Snep, which overcame his wonted parsimony so far as to induce him to 
present him with a guilder ! 

“ Een klein visje, een zoet visje”’ (Little fish are sweet) ! said he. 

True,’ replied Jan, turning over the solitary coin in his palm; 
“but it requires a good many of ’em to make a dish !” 

**You’re a droll fellow, Snep,” cried Ter Beek, parrying his home- 
thrust with a smile; and carefully tying up the neck of his canvas 
money-bag, he deposited it in his strong-box. 
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Cuar. VIII. 
The Fear and the Confidence of true Love. 


Under the management of Jan Snep the affairs of Ter Beek assumed 
a most smiling aspect; whilst the love affair, in which Jannetje found 
herself inextricably involved, began to wear a very serious complexion. 
Wouter was no less successful than assiduous in the pursuit of his 
object ; and now that it was too late to retract, even had the inclination 
existed, she, like many other damsels in the same delicate predicament, 
began to ponder on the probability, or rather improbability, of her 
father’s sanction. 

“My dear Wouter,” said she, ** you know that it is not only impos- 
sible, but foolish, to think of marriage without the approbation of my 
father. Your circumstances, by your own admission, are quite inade- 
quate to support us, even in the humblest style ; and although love igs 
the very sunshine of life——”’ 

“It is mere moonshine without the means of subsistence,’’ added 
Wouter, smiling. ‘I know what you would say, Jannetje; but be of 
good cheer ; let us still love on and leave the rest to fate. Possessed of 
your affection, I see no difficulties but what my ingenuity may sur- 
mount. Before I dared hope that I held a place in your memory or 
affection, it would have been folly to have solicited your hand; but now 
that I am assured of your reciprocal sentiments, I will boldly press my 
suit, and demand your father’s acquiescence.” 
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“Which he will as boldly deny,” replied Jannetje.“ You know not 
the narrow and interested views of my father, my dear Wouter, or you 
would not rely so confidently on the issue of your application.” 

“The hope that is born of requited love, Januetje,” answered Wouter, 
“is more permanent than a rainbow. Let not, therefore, any thought 
of opposition intrude either upon your sleeping or your waking dreams. 
Leave wholly to me the arduous task of seeking the proper time and 
opportunity for a disclosure.” , 7 9d 

‘“‘ These arguments sound very pretty by moonlight,”’- said Jannetje ; 
but will they bear the light of day ?” 

“Ay, Jannetje, and win the day, too!” answered the enamoured 
swain, in a tone which almost succeeded in inspiring her with con- 
fidence. 

Katrijn, with the frisking Kato at her heels, entering the room at this 


juncture, suddenly put an end to the interesting colloquy, and compelled 
Wouter to push off his boat in haste. 


Cuap. IX. 
A Speculation. 


Ter Beek was by no means a wise or a clever man. It is true he 
had accumulated a good round sum, but this was certainly the result of 
that blind dispensation of worldly goods in which Fortune appears to 
delight, for in every difficulty which had latterly occurred he exhibited 
neither acuteness nor presence of mind; and in several instances would 
assuredly have lost a considerable amount had it not been for the 
prompt interposition and peculiar tact of Jan Snep. 

Business, too, at this epoch began to assume a very different appear- 
ance from what it had done at the time of his harvest; and younger 
and more enterprising men entered the field, with whom he would have 
found it a great difficulty to compete, had not the adroit and quick- 
sighted Snep seized the helm, and boldly steered him clear of the many 
shoals and quicksands which daily threatened his destruction. But 
instead of rewarding him according to his merit, he still pursued the 
same course of “ penny-wise”’ generosity, and as Snep quaintly ob- 
served, “ He only got a ‘ little fish’ for every whale he caught him!” 
Still the worthy clerk laughed on and persevered. 

One morning when Jan, who had been absent for several hours on 
business, returned to the counting-house, Gerrit bade him hasten to his 
master, who was impatiently waiting for him in his private room. Jan 
Snep adjusted his broad-brimmed spectacles, and entered. 

* Zit neer, myn kind,” (Sit down, my child,) said Ter Beek. The 
“child” took a seat; and beheld a lot of papers and parchments spread 
upon the table before the governor. 


“ Snep,”’ continued he, rubbing his hands, and looking cunningly at 
the clerk, “‘ our fortune’s made.”’ 

“ T shall be glad to hear if mine be only mended,” replied Jan, ‘* for 
it’s rather out at elbows. But have a care, Mynheer ; things done in 
a hurry are seldom done well. I remember my clever cousin Griete 
made a pudding in such haste one day, that, when it was served up, the 
apples were wanting. Nothing but solid dough, by jingo !” 

** Well, well,” said Ter Beek, impatiently ; “ but I have looked on 
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both sides, and maturely considered this speculation. It’s a splendid 
offer. Read that bond.” 

Jan Snep conned over the document. ‘“ It appears very promising.” 

“ Promising!’ cried Ter Beek ; “ it’s as plain as the nose on your 
face.”’ 

“ Which, by-the-by,” replied Jan, clapping his hand to his pro- 
hoscis, “has been reckoned rather handsome; excuse my partiality for 
the prominence !”” 

‘“ Whisht !”? exclaimed Ter Beek; “ don’t let’s waste the time in 
idle phrase. The Heer Andries van Geldorp, mentioned there, will be 
here presently for my decision. There are twenty of the first houses 
would jump at it.” 

“ Ifall the churches jump, too,” said Jan Snep, “ I shall not like 
the project a whit the better. I hate speculation.”’ 

* Ah, Snep!” cried Ter Beek; “ you are but a young man in busi- 
ness. Why, some of the first merchants in this city have been made by 
such lucky turns. It’s a hit, depend on’t,—and [ shall sign the bond.” 

** As your own master, you can do what you please,” said Snep: “as 
mine, I can only wish you success.” 

The Heer Andries van Geldorp was announced, and all further dis- 
cussion was effectually put an end to, by the execution of the deed. 


Cuar. X. 
A “ pretty kettle of fish,” but no more little fishes for Jan Snep. 


“ Wee my! ik ben verloren!”? (Woe is me! I am undone!) ex- 
claimed the disconsolate Ter Beek, as he threw an open letter across 
the table to his confidential clerk. 

** Lost, indeed !’’ said Snep, after perusing the epistle: “‘ depend 
on’t, Mynheer, this same Van Geldorp is an arrant adventurer, and 
has let you in.” 

“QO! that bond! I shall be ruined!” 

“Let me see,” said Snep. “ Ah! the words were ‘ jointly’ and 
* severally ;? and should this fellow prove not worth a rap, (as I fear,) 
you are liable for the whole amount !”’ 

_ “ Too true!” cried the distracted speculator. ‘“ My dear Snep, what 
as to be done?” 

“* Recover the bond.” 

“How? how?” cried Ter Beek, frantically grasping his hand. 
. om me from this difficulty, Snep, and great shall be your re- 
ward,” 

Jan Snep almost smiled as the thought of the “ little fishes,’’ floated 
across his mind. 

“ A thought strikes me, Mynheer,”’ said Snep. ‘“ Sit down, and be 
calm awhile.” 

“ How cool you are! Yes, yes; you are confident,—you will save 
me,” said Ter Beek. 

“I can, and will,” replied Snep, firmly: “ but look’ye, Mynheer, 
such a service,—nay, the many services I have already done your house, 
—reasonably demand a greater return than any you have yet made me. 
You know my diligence and ability. If I obtain this bond,—cancel it, 
—and rescue you from this dilemma,—my price is a partnership! 

June,—voL, L. NO. CXCVIII. | U 
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Listen to me, Mynheer, without observation, for the time is precious, 
A partnership in your business, and your daughter’s hand as a collateral 
security.” 

** My daughter’s hand! I cannot force Jannetje to——” 

“ Mynheer,”’ continued Snep, “ from the first moment I beheld the 
maiden I loved her, nor do I believe she looks with indifference on me. 
Of course this point requires her voice for the decision ; but in love, as 
in business, I believe I can command success. If her heart be already 
engaged,—which I doubt from the seclusion in which she has been 
kept,—then I reserve to myself the power of bestowing her on the 
object of her choice.” 

** Jan Snep,” exclaimed the agitated Ter Beek, “ circumstances have 
placed me in such a position that I cannot demur.” 

The clerk was well aware of this, and like an able general taking ad- 
vantaeg of a routed enemy, he pursued his point, and pushed forward 
with his usual decision. Hastily drawing up an agreement, he laid it 
before Ter Beek, and it was executed without delay or hesitation in the 
presence of Gerrit and another clerk in the establishment. 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 
The Clerk—Suitor. 


On the afternoon of the next day, the clever and ambitious Jan Snep 
was standing, hat in hand, in Jannetje’s little parlour; while that young 
lady with flushed cheeks and palpitating heart was reading the notable 
agreement signed by her father. 

“* Myuheer Snep,”’ said she, “ I feel the liveliest sentiments of grati- 
tude towards you for the services you have rendered my father, but-——”’ 

Jan Snep looked anxiously upon her as she spoke, and as she uttered 
the disjunctive conjunction “ bul,”’ his hat dropped from his hand. 

‘“* You refuse me for a partner?” said he. “Some prior engagement 
can alone render such conduct possible or pardonable.” 

Jannetje hung her head, and blushed. ‘ True, Mynheer, I am en- 

ed.” 

‘ Then, Mejufvrouw,’’—exclaimed he, sternly 

** What then?” said the trembling girl. 

'“ Why, then, you have spoiled one of the prettiest triangular ar- 
rangements that ever entered the noddle of Jan Snep to form,—your 
father, I, and you! Was there ever such asnug partnership?” This 
was uttered in such a pleasant tone and humour, that Januetje could 
not refrain from smiling. ‘* My dear Jannetje,” continued he, “ I will 
no longer keep you in suspense. I know your lover.” 

“ Indeed !”’ 

“ And a very fine youth he is,” continued he; “ in fact, they say 
there is a strong resemblance between us. What do you think?” added 
he, taking off his broad-brimmed spectacles. 

“ Why, really,”’ exclaimed Jannetje, starting from her chair and 
gazing upon him, “ there is a likeness !”” 

** And what think you now?” added he, pulling off his half-grey 
wig, and displaying his jet-black hair. 

“ O! my dear, dear Wouter!” cried Jannetje, and rushing into his 
arms, she burst into a flood of tears, called by the ecstacy of her 
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feelings; for the eccentric Jan Snep was indeed no other than her de- 
voted lover, who, by his natural ability, and the co-operation of a faithful 
friend in this last, bold, and successful stratagem, fairly won the object 
of his early affections. 

Nor was the Heer Lukas ter Beek a loser by the alliance; for 
Wouter Gryspeert, by his diligence and activity, considerably aug- 
mented the revenues of the establishment, which soon became, under 
his management, one of the wealthiest houses in Amsterdam. 

Aurrep CrowQuiLi. 








THE PILGRIMS, 


Parcn'p with September's heat, and worn 

By ceaseless toil from early morn, 

Two pilgrims mark'd with keen delight 

A rustic gate upon their right, 

O’er which elm, birch-tree, oak and larch, 

Entwining, form’d a verdant arch, 

Entering this cloister’d porch they found 

A flower-enamell'd lane, which wound, 

Descending through a woody glade, 

Into the very depths of shade, 

Where, in the silence dim and still, 

A fallen tree beside a rill 

Woo’d them a short repose to take, 

And in the stream their thirst to slake, 

A freshness fragrant, cool, and moist, 
Which you might feel, and taste, and smell, 
Threw round them its reviving spell, 

As if each pore at once rejoiced, 

As it imbibed with grateful cheer 

Th’ exhilarating atmosphere. 

Waving their boughs aloft, the trees, 

Fann’d by a balmy gentle breeze, 

Gave now and then the skies to view, 

Remotely glowing, bright and blue. 

Beneath, along the distant glen, 

Where through the leaves the sun had ooz'd, 

The pilgrims here and there might ken 
A green and sultry light diffused, 

Which gave their shady cool recess 

A more intense deliciousness, 

While sounds of life around the wood 

Seem‘d to enhance its solitude. 


The chattering magpie and his mate 
Repeating one another's calls, 
The woodman’s axe, the banging gate, 
On which the truant schoolboy swings, 
With dim and distant echoings 
Were heard and lost at intervals. 
One of our pilgrims now untied 
A canvass pouch, and softly sigh’d— 
“Vy, Jack, vith all them lots o’ snares 
Ve've only cotch'd three shabby hares ; 
It's cruel vork vhen Poachers 
All night, and never fills their bags !”" H. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colone!. In my late residence in France I made some attempts 
to enlarge my military recollections by French memoirs of the war. I 
failed, for, to my great surprise, I could scarcely meet with any above 
mediocrity. There were, it is true, formal histories of campaigns ; and 
Dumas and Foy had the merit, such as it is, of filling several heavy vo- 
lumes with heavy details of the marchings and countermarchings of 
the combatants. But nothing can be more tiresome than those histories 
en masse, and, in a military point of view, nothing less instructive. No 
two campaigns, even fought on the same ground, have the least resem- 
blance; and the general who fights his battle from books will be pretty 
much in the condition of the Englishman who learns French on this side 
of the Channel. The one in a foreign field will be like the other in a 
foreign tavern. Both will be laughed at, the only difference being, that 
the one will be beaten and the other starved. 


The Barrister. We have made that discovery amply enough. The 
few of those heavy volumes which attempted to entrap us into tactics 
went down to oblivion with a remarkable force of gravity; and the 
only one which still struggles with the weight of existence, survives in 
the shape of a solid romance, where fable relieves fact, and the cam- 
paigns of the writer’s brain give their saving vivacity to the campaigns of 
the field. Yet we have other works, and from military pens too, which 
teach without toil, and interest us without fiction. I admit that they are 
generally but episodes—fragments of some stirring period —scenes which 
came under the writer’s eye, and are therefore described with the spirit 
of reality ; for instance, Kincaird’s “ Rifleman,” Gleig’s “ Subaltern,” 
and others of the same calibre. 


The Rector. Gleig is certainly clever. He is turning his new posi- 
tion to advantage, like a sensible fellow as he is. Amung the veterans 
of Chelsea he may find many a curious history, which an idler would 
neglect, and a blockhead would not be able to understand ; but as he is 
the reverse of both, I say, ‘“ Macte virtute,”’ let him go on, and give us 
all that the old soldier can tell the world. His ** Hussar ” is excellent. 
It begins with a capital story of patronage in Prussia. The Hussar is 
Serjeant Norbert Landsheit, a German ivvalided in our service. The 
old warrior had seen so much of compeignees that Gleig asked him how 


it happened that he never had been made a commissioned officer. The 
answer was the story. 


“I shall reply to you, Sir,” said he, in his slightly-broken English, “ by re- 
minding sou of a passage in the life of Frederic the Great. There was a 
poor curate, who, after many years’ faithful service in the diocese, applied to 
the bishop for a vacant living. * Ah! replied the bishop, who fully acknow- 
ledged his merits: *so you knew that that living was vacant did you? Well, 
I am very sorry I cannot give you that—I have promised it to my nephew; 
but you shall have the next that falls.” The curate returned home, scarcely 
disappointed, for he thought the bishop's reason a fair one. A living fell 
soon after, and he went on the wings of hope to the bishop. ‘ It is very 

voking, my dear Sir, was the answer ; * but I cannot give you this—I 

ave promised it to my sister's son; but you shall have the next.’ Thestory 
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proceeds, that as other livings fell, and the curate applied, there was always 
a brother, a nephew, or a cousin, between him and his promise. Atlast-his 
patience became exhausted. He was a sharp-witted man, and he took his 


measures accordingly. 
“ Frederic the Great was an early riser, and one morning looking out of 


his window, to his surprise he saw an ecclesiastic, with a lantern in his hand, 
poking close to the ground, as if he were in search of something. The sun 
was up, yet the lantern contained a lighted candle. Frederic’s curiosity was 
roused ; he desired his attendant to order the man upinto his antechamber. 
The King went forth, and, lo! the stranger continued still to keep his lan- 
tern close to the floor, and to peer about him. 

“ * What are you looking for?’ said the King. 

“*T am looking for a cousin, please your Majesty,’ was the reply. 

“ A cousin, you fool!’ said Frederic ; ‘ what do you mean by that ?” 

“ * Because I have none, and I can’t do without one,’ answered the man. 

“ The King's curiosity was whetted, until theewhole truth came out, 

“*Oh! that’s it, said he, laughing. ‘ You could not get a living, because 
you had no cousin among the bishops. Never mind; I shall be your cousin 


if be deserve one. 
he King made his inquiries, found that he was a deserving person, bade 


him fix on the best living in the bishop's gift, which was then vacant, and 
desired the bishop to present him. The bishop demurred a little, spoke of 
a cousin to whom he had promised it, and assured the King that the curate 


should have the very nevt that fell. 
“That won't do, replied Frederic. ‘ Your curate is my cousin for this 


time ; so you must give him the living.’ 

“ So the curate, Sir,” said Norbert, “ got the living; but I had no cousin, 
Sir, so I got no living.” 

The Doctor. The story is a sample of the quaint simplicity of the book. 
The Nepotism of the affair amuses the worthy rector, of course, from its 
total dissimilarity to the manner in which matters are managed in our 
disinterested land. If the learned Norbert had been a curate among 
us, he would have wanted no cousin ; for merit is the root of everything 
in our ecclesiastical soil. As for the army, I leave that question to the 
gallant Colonel. 

The Colonel. Doctor, I never meddled with public affairs but once, 
and that was in Portugal, when I ordered a commissary to be flogged 
for famishing my regiment. He was flogged, and the regiment were not 
the less famished. But the rascal took an action against me, which cost 
me a year’s trouble, a month’s attendance in town, a day’s abuse, and a 
lawyer’s bill for 300/. But what says the Hussar for himself? 


The Rector. Norbert was born a gentleman, his father having been 
an officer of gendarmes in the service of Maximilian the Second. The 
son was educated for the Lutheran Church, but the French invasion of 
Germany in 1792, which broke up so many palaces and principalities, 
broke up Norbert’s studies, and in the general whirl of national change, 
he was whirled into the ranks of a regiment of hussars. While still a 
schoolboy he got his first sight of war in a very showy style. The 
French under Custine came in sight of Dusseldorf. The town was full 
of provisions and forage for the Austrian army. The thickheaded com- 
mandant plumed himself on the idea that the French could learn 
nothing about the matter; or that they could not reach the magazine. 
The honest men of Dusseldorf therefore saw the French digging bat- 
teries on the river’s side, touk it for granted that nothing under the 
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moon could touch their goods and chattels; ate their suppers and went 
to bed, as sera ses as they had done when France was a land of laced 
liveries, powdered heads, and opera-hunting princes. But they were 
soon taught that times were altered. On the 6th of October the 
young Lutheran retired to his bed-room about ten o’clock. He had 
made it a practice to look out and see what novelty the world afforded, 
before he committed himself to his pillow. Night after night he had 
seen nothing but the tiles of Dusseldorf. But on this occasion he saw 
the phenomenon of a huge body coming down the declivity of a half circle, 
with a fiery tail. Another and another shell followed, which so much 
delighted him, that he ran down stairs to communicate the discovery to 
his relations. They quickly ascertained its value. The great magazine 
was ina blaze. The French bombardiers had got the range of the 
place so exactly, that every shell dropped into some store-house, stable, 
or depdt. Red hot balls next began to pour in. The citizens of the 
ancient town never had been so unceremoniously disturbed before. The 
flames spread wherever there was anything to burn ; and the red-hot shot 
that showered down, tore and danced about every soul who attempted to 
extinguish them. The governor evidently, that last of boobies, a man 
of routine, a puppet of the parade, had refused passports to all the in- 
habitants ; of course, in the expectancy that the more there remained to be 
killed, the less harm there would be done by the French guns. Butas the 
fire now threatened to roast every one alive in his own house, the people 
at length rushed in a body to the commandant, who, probably fearing them 
as much as the French, opened the gate and let them pass out into the 
country. A stream of men, women, and children, rushed forth, among 
whom Norbert was driven, much against his boyish will. But he went 
no further than the glacis, and there enjoyed the whole spectacle. The 
burning town, the ceaseless hissing of the shells, the roar of cannon, the 
shouts of the people, “I have,” said he, “ no language to describe; but 
the effect aaelnasd by them all I can never forget.” It was fortunate 
for him, as an admirer of showy displays, that the French were still on 
the other side of the Rhine. Why they burnt the provisions, on which 
they might expect to have been feeding within the next twelve hours, is 
to be accounted for only on the national principle of the love of a bon- 
fire. But their presence on the glacis would have grievously impeded the 
enjoyment of the amateurs, and Norbert might have finished his cam- 
paigne where they began. Yet those are the débits which have made 
alf the Alexanders on record. The young German was soon enamoured 
of the sabre and the shako, soon loved the trumpet better than the folio, 
and would have preferred the back of a gallant steed under a shower of 
grape-shot, to be a German bishop dozing in all his cushions. He 
— the ranks,—fought the French on the continent—fought the 
paniards in South America, fought round the world, and finally 
pee his tent under that capacious vine and fig-tree, which the wise 
nty of England has planted on the banks of the Thames, to shelter 
the evening hours of the brave men who have fought her battles. The 
whole work is animated, various, and interesting. 

The Barrister. There seems to be something prodigiously unlucky in 
the French attempts to Anglicize. They have failed in every instance, 
especially since the “ three glorious days.” They first tried to make a 
peerage d-la-mode Anglaise: they failed. The purses of their peers 
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are not worth the price of a cabriolet; their influence in the state is 
worth about that of a jury of matrons; and their debates, being with 
closed doors to give dignity to the affair, might as well be so many cur- 
tain lectures. 


The Colonel. Their heroism seems to be pretty much on a par with 
their statesmanship. The Bedouins, unconscious of breeches, have sent 
the Enfans de Paris to the right about, and Abd-el-Kader has plucked 
the feathers from the Gallic cock with the skill of a poulterer. 


The Rector. The reform of their church does equal honour to their 
wisdom. Hearing that we talked of pulling down ours, they instantly 
resolved to follow; but the national vivacity was beforehand with the 
heavy English. Without loss of time they knocked down their arch- 
bishop’s palace, voted the church a pensioner of the state, and put the 
whole clergy on board wages. 


The Doctor. If I were an undertaker, I would panegyrise their phy- 
sicians ; but not being of so lucrative a profession, | must acknowledge, 
that if a man should desire to be drenched out of the world with barley- 
water, France is the spot where the object is sure to be most rapidly 
accomplished. Their surgeons are as rapid as their physicians. They 
are the most showy performers with the knife to be found on earth. 
The king of Ashantee might send his principal phlebotomists to take a 
lesson from them. But showy as the operation may be, the event is 
pretty much the same in both cases; and the patient goes the way of 
all flesh, whether African or European. 


The Rector. Yet let us do them justice. The French have been 
capital soldiers in their day, and still are capital cooks. They have 
been first-rate invaders, and still are first rate thief-takers. But 
there are three things which they have never been able to manage since 
the days of Clovis, and those three are—Government, Greek, and Gas. 


The Doctor. The fact is so established, that their most popular poet, 
Berenger, actually makes a livelihood by telling them once a week that 
they are the most unlucky set of marmozets alive. They shrug up their 
shoulders, buy his verses, sing them in every corner of France, from the 
Pyrenees to the Pavilion de Flore, and wincing in every fibre, yet pride 
themselves in the possession of the most unsparing national libeller that 
survives the pillory in any spot of the world. 


The Barrister. The minstrel himself gives another specimen of French 
failure. The law has been for these dozen years exerting all its skill to 
silence him, It has thrown him twice into jail; but he is buoyant, he floats 
out of the dungeon, pays his fine by a subscription, his subscribers by a 
new song. and his judges by a new libel. A small collection of “The 
Songs of Berenger” has been lately given to us by a clever writer of 
our own country. Here is one of his keen little shafts, dated, “‘ From 
my prison, January, 1822.” 


LIBERTY. 


** T’ve had a little taste of bolts, 
And learnt to think that all are dolts 
Who take so stoutly Freedom’s part; 
In truth, I hate it my heart. 
So down, down, Liberty, down. 
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Marchangy * was the sage so wise, 
Who open‘d my benighted eyes ; 
And kindly proved that slavery's state 
Is good and right legitimate. 
So down, down, &c. 
The goddess, so beloved of yore, 
Shall have my homage now no more ; 
How back she keeps the world I see, 
In swaddling clothes and infancy. 
So down, down, &c. 
Alas! and what remains there now 
Of that proud civic tree? one bough, 
One bough, to form the worthless wand 
Of Despotism’s grasping hand. 
So down, down, &c. 
Ask of the Tiber, he can tell 
The difference of the two full well ; 
He bath'd the freeman’s sinewy limb, 
Now papal fat is cooled in him. 
So down, down, &c. 
When once a man has made pretence 
(Infected fool!) to common sense, 
His acts are like a galley-slave’s, 
Who in his bonds rebellious raves. 
So down, down, &c. 
My turnkeys so beloved, and ye 
My gaolers, (jolly boys to see !) 
Straight to the Louvre’s self, I pray, 
My alter'd tone and vow convey. 
So down, down, Liberty, down.” 

The Rector. Berenger is by —— a French patriot: in other 
words, as submissive as a spaniel in a chain, while Napoleon played the 
master; but a tremendous snarler when the mildest and last of the 
Bourbons snapped the chain, and let every dog take his way. The 
worshipper of that lover of liberty, Napoleon le Grand, of course in- 
stantly turned the libeller of that terrible tyrant, and superannuated 
gentleman, Charles the Tenth. Yet the time-serving politician is the 
best living poet of France. His style is Horatian, always animated, 
always piquant, often polished, and now and then even powerful. He 
is, unluckily, so far from dignity of mind as to be a libertine, and so 
far from elegance of taste as to exhibit it in his poetry. The translator 
alludes to this formidable error, and speaks of fiavider guarded against 
it in his selection. He ought to have guarded against it still more. 
The very first poem in his book is a specimen of his incaution. But there 
are others of a higher class. The verses on his imprisonment, (which 
are among the most gracefully translated of the little volume,) were 
written in November, 1821, and distributed in court on the day of 
his condemnation for the libel, adverted to in the preceding song. 


ADIEU TO THE COUNTRY. 


Soleil si doux an declin de l’Automne, 
Arbres jaunis, je viens vous voir encore.—p, 354. 


Ye trees, made lovely by autumnal dyes, 
Thou sun, whose fainter ray yet cheers the skies, 


* Who persecuted him. 




















Yet on ye both one latest look I cast, 
My song’s success ensures it is the last ! 
Beneath these shading boughs what visions came 
To cheer my bosom—e'en a dream of fame! 
One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky, 
To my adieus ye echoing woods reply. 

One parting smile, &e. 
The other songsters of these woods are free: 
Had my strains died, it had been so with me. 
But when I saw a vile and worthless race 
Oppress our France, and bring her to disgrace, 
I bent my bow, and launch'd my satires keen : 
Ah! love’s soft lay had less injurious been. 

One parting, &e. 


Their hostile rage cuts off my humble means, 
And at the bar my gaiety arraigns ; 
Over revenge a pious veil they spread, 
But can their guilty shame conceal its red ? 
To Heaven for curses on my head they pray ; 
The God of mercy turns incensed away. 

One parting, &e. 
If I have call'd departed glory home, 
Or hung a garland on the warrior’s tomb, 
At Victory’s feet I never sung for gold, 
Nor praised the deed when states were bought and sold ; 
Nor did I hymn the empire’s rising sun, 
I sang but when its splendid race was run. 

One parting, &c. 
While tyrants weigh and measure out my chain, 
Their wish to bring me to contempt is vain ; 
My strains, that issue from a dungeon’s cell, 
Shall only have for France a mightier spell : 
On the black bars I’ll hang my tuneful lyre, 
And Fame shall there behold it and admire. 

One parting, &c. 
Outside those bars come Philomel, and sing, 
For thou, too, ow’d'st thy troubles to a king. 
‘Tis time to part, my gaoler shows my cell ; 
Ye woods, ye waters, meads, and flowers, farewell ! 
I go to wear the body’s pond'rous chain, 
And raise, still free in soul, fair Freedom's strain ! 
One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 
To my adieu, ye echoing woods reply. 

The Doctor. 1 dislike the pedantry of professional feelings as much 
as any man; but I cannot help regretting that Byron died so young. 
He was a capital operator upon the pampered flesh of society. No 
knife ever cut deeper than his pen; and though I cannot charge my 
conscience with the slightest conception that he did this or enything else. 
for the good of others, I say again, that if we had such a scarifier among 
us every quarter of a century, we should be much the better for the 
scalping. The man may have been hated, but I like the work. Our 
divines are, of course, always excellent, Mr. Rector ; but when even our 
divines can do nothing, we find the advantage of the hangman. Byron 
was the very individual for the extreme nalty of the law. He cared 
for no one ; he scorned most; he shrank from all. J like the fellow’s 
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vigour. His whole heart was in his profession. Cat-o’-nine-tails, rope, 
or hatchet, he had a hand for all of them. He delighted in the wincings 
of the wicked. And, but for the ill luck which at last brought him 
among the coteries, taught him to drink tea, and stoop to the tender 
twaddle of the Lydia Whites, he would have flogged and decapitated 
until he was a benefactor to his age. He began nobly. 


The Barrister. I was just called to the bar, when he published his 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” I pronounced, at the first page, 
that the lawyer’s friend was come into the world. My young imagination 
predicted an age of libel. There was just the necessary mixture of bitter- 
ness and brilliancy, of lofty scorn and personal suffering, of furious wrath 
against his assailants, and of palpable agony at every blow that fell on 
the avenger’s frame. I actually for a while contemplated a new battle 
of the books; actions for and against the whole living world; a new age 
of eloquence rich in the beauties of recrimination ; and by consequence, 
fame and fortune that would put an extinguisher on the memory of 
Erskine himself. But his Lordship disappointed mankind and me. He 
went to Greece, and wasted himself away in songs, epics, and tragedies. 


The Rector. My good Sir, there is nothing in this world, as our witty 
neighbours say, but “ heur et malheur.”? There has not been a libel 
worth the paper it was written on within my memory. But the 
Juvenal willcome. In the mean time, we are doing our best to prepare 
materials for him. And from the highest to the lowest, from the noble 
flatterer in palaces to the man of rags in the kennel, from the well- 
rewarded patriot who, abjuring patronage, provides for every fragment 
of his pedigree, to the orator of the human race, who retires from the 
hustings to the hovel, and from the hovel to the highway ; the nation is 
teeming with the richest possible harvest for the most sweeping scythe 
of the bitterest satirist in creation. 


The Colonel. Gentlemen, *‘ though my trade is war,” I do not feel 
inclined to he quite so belligerent. Byron’s vocation was certainly 
satire. His fame has been wholly founded on his pungency. He 
lavishes on society in general the contempt which, under happier cir- 
cumstances for us, he would have concentrated on society in particular ; 
and he is never more captivating than in the moments when, like the 
emperor who wished that the Romans had but one neck, he perpetrates 
justice by provinces and principalities. Still let us take of him what 
we can get. Murray’s second volume of his dramas, as prettily printed 
and decorated as ever, contains some of the boldest flights of his mind, 
and clearly adds another layer to the monument which, in his few brief 
years, he contrived to pile so high to his memory, 


The Doctor. Which of those dramas are we to place uppermost ? The 
sentiment of the “* Foscari,”’ the boldness of ** Cain,’ the philosophy of 
“ Werner,” or the fantasy of the “ Deformed Transformed ?” 


The Barrister. The opinion of his friend Moore gives “ Cain” the 
palm. ‘* Cain,” says one of his letters in the notes, “is wonderful, 
terrible, never to be forgotten. If 1 am not mistaken, it will sink dee 
into the world’s heart. Talk of A@schylus and his Prometheus, here is 
the true spirit both of the poet and the devil.” 


The Colonel. The panegyric is very handsomely cayenned. But the 
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* Deformed Transformed ” is the true work after all. The subject is in- 
trinsically Byronish ; contempt, rejection, and revenge, a hot head, and 
ahumpback. Diablerie is the constituent of the hero, and the dwarf 
rattles his fetters with the rage of an imprisoned demon, and wants 


“nothing but horns and a tail to figure with Satan himself. But, as a 


poem, it contains more and better poetry than all the rest. The “ Song 
of the Spirits,’’ who act as the chorus, when the troops are advancin 
to the storm of Rome, is a stirring affair. Some of the lines burst a 
roll like a charge of cavalry under a shower of shrapnels ; for example— 


“ Now they reach thee in their anger, 
Fire and smoke, and hellish clangor, 
Are around thee, thou world’s wonder, 
Death is in thy walls and under. 

Now the meeting steel first clashes, 
Now the ladder downward crashes 
With its iron load all gleaming, 
Lying at its feet blaspheming.” 

The Rector. Medwin, in his memoir, gives an odd anecdote of the 
susceptibility of the noble writer. ‘* On my calling on Lord Byron one 
morning,” says the Captain, “ he produced the ‘ Deformed Trans- 
formed.’ Handing it to Shelley, he said, ‘ Shelley, I have been writing 
a Faustish kind of drama; tell me what you think of it.’ After read- 
ing it attentively, Shelley returned it. ‘ Well,’ said Lord Byron, * how 
do you like it?’ ‘ Least,’ replied he, ‘ of anything I ever saw of yours. 
It is a bad imitation of \Faust. And besides, there are two entire lines 
of Southey’s in it.’ Lord Byron changed colour immediately, and 
asked hastily, ‘ What lines?’ Shelley repeated— 


“ And water shall see thee, 
And fear thee, and flee thee.” 


They are in the ‘ Curse of Kehama.’ His Lordship instantly threw 
the poem into the fire. He seemed to feel no chagrin at seeing it con- 
sumed. I was never more surprised than to see, two years afterwards, 
the ‘ Deformed Transformed ’ announced (supposing it to have perished 
at Pisa.) But it seems that he must have had another copy of the MS., 
or that he had re-written it without changing a word.” 


The Barrister. *‘ Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the coast of 
Circassia.’? Lord Durham, perplexed by the affair of the Vixen,—and 
he is by no means the first noble lord who has been seriously perplexed 
by something bearing the name,—is sending home for the opinion of 
counsel. The war is bottomed on a point of law, and the national 
honour is about to receive either a blister or a fomentation, us the 
fates may decree, from the inkstand of Doctor’s Commons. I acknow- 
ledge I greatly prefer this mode of bringing the Russians to a sense of 
justice. In all instances I should recommend that nations, before they 
begin shooting and burning each other, would appeal to a lawsuit. If 
they are swelling with a plethora of wealth, where can it be more con- 
veniently reduced than in a court of law? If they feel belligerently 
inclined, they have only to instruct their lawyers, and abuse and be 
abused accordingly. If they are determined to be each other’s ruin, I 
know no human invention more safe and certain for the purpose than 


the Court of Chancery, 
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The Colonel. Any able production on Circassia at this moment must 
be well received. The encroachments of Russia on a’people; who, 
though uncivilized, are brave, and though in the neighbourhood of 
powerful nations, for the last five hundred years have retained their in- 
pendence by their swords, must awake the feelings of all honourable 
men. The Circassian coast of the Black Sea is almost two degrees 
from north to south between the country of the Cossacks and Georgia. 
But it has also a wide extent of mountains behind, sweeping as far as 
Daghistan, and those mountains inhabited by soldier-tribes, amounting 
to at least 2,375,000 souls. The Russians have long looked with an 
avaricious eye to the possession of this country, wild as it is. And the 
lord of a territory which already spreads over a third of Europe, with- 
out being able to people the hundredth part, or cultivate the thousandth ; 
is actually threatening the liberties of a gallant people, of whom he 
knows nothing, but that they are not his slaves, and who know nothing 
of him, but they will not have him for their tyrant. Such is the wis- 
dom of ambition, and the justice of despotic power. 


The Rector. Yet the emperor’s personal character is that of a man of 
honour. His subjects are attached to him, and he has not yet com- 


mitted any of those aggressions on Europe which our politicians are so 
apt to suspect in every sovereign. 


The Barrister. The single word Poland is enough. There we have 
a whole people disfranchised for the sake of a revolted army; three or 
four millions of men actually deprived of their privileges simply because 
some thousands of soldiery chose to throw off their allegiance. Is it not 
astonishing that the lesson of Moscow should so soon be lost on Russia ? 


The Colonel. The unhappy peculiarity of despotisms is, that the sove- 
reign is only the first slave. ‘The personal character of Nicholas stands 
high; but the master of Russia ies masters of his own. A fierce, 
proud, and grasping coterie of diplomatists are the true lords of the 
north, and if they command the invasion of Circassia, or the mountains 
ofthe moon, the invasion must be attempted, whatever outcry may be 
raised by the voice of Europe. The Circassians will probably fall; for 
they are divided into tribes, themselves divided by local interests, preju- 
dices, and feuds. They have no wealth to continue a struggle, for they 
have scarcely the name of commerce. They have no allies, for the Per- 
sian lives in terror of the Muscovite, and the Turk is all but his slave. 
They will probably fight fiercely and long, for their country is all moun- 
tains, and every mountain is a fortress. The people are daring, accus- 
tomed toarms from their youth, and furious at the name of submission. 
For the honour of humanity such a war is especially to be deprecated ; 
for it must be a war of extermination. If the Russians are beaten, the 
mountains will be red with Russian slaughter. If the Circassians, the 
rivulets will swell with native blood. If the conquest were won to- 
morrow, the only result could be the uneasy possession of a wild and 
steril country, the hatred of its surviving ie if any should 


survive, end the jealousy, abhorrence, and indignation of Europe. 
Ainsi soit il! 


The Doctor. One of the most striking features of modern literature is 
the publication of correspondence on high matters of state. The Dis 
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atches of the Marquess Wellesley are a fine course of political science 
Fetailed in the language of an orator. The letters and papers of the 
Marquess have the Wellesley stamp—they are masterly. But we have 
besides in this collection letters almost private and personal from Wel- 
lington, when first learning the art of war from that gallant old soldier, 
Lord Jake, and the correspondence a crowd of those noble fellows who 
built a wall of fire round the empire of British India. Here is what Lake 
writes of his feelings in the battle of Lasswary in 1803, one of the most 
important victories ever gained in India. In this battle the question was 
of British or native supremacy. The English general was to meet the 
Frenchman, Perron, a brave and clever officer, at the head of the most 
dangerous force ever organized by any of the native powers. Jake had 
followed him for five-and-twenty miles with his cavalry alone, had come 
up with him at daylight, and instantly charged. But the Frenchman’s 
position was too well covered with guns to be shaken by cavalry already 
almost tired to death, and the battle was delayed until the arrival of 
the infantry. The line advanced at noon, tore its way through the 
enemy’s ranks, captured all their guns, and struck them with such 
terror that they totally dispersed through the country—Perron, with his 
staff, surrendering in a few days, on condition of being allowed to return 
to Europe. Old Lake’s public dispatch gives the long detail of the en- 
gagement in the usual form. But his letter to the Marquess marked 
** secret’? is singularly candid and curious. 


“Tf,” =r he, “ I had not followed the French Sepoy army, that night, I 
never could have caught them; I pushed on therefore at all risks with the 
cavalry. Those battalions were most uncommonly well appointed, and had 
@ most numerous artillery, as well served as they could possibly be ; the gun- 
ners standing to their guns till they were killed by the bayonet. I never 
was in so severe a business in my life, or anything like it, and pray to God 
I may never be in such a situation again, ‘\heir army was better appointed 
than ours—no expense was spared whatever. They had three times the 
number of men to a gun that we had: their bullocks, of which they had 
many more than we, were of a very superior sort; and all the men’s knap- 
sacks and baggage were carried upon camels, by which means they could 
march double the distance.” 


In this engagement the General had two horses killed under him, 
and his son, Colonel Lake, was severely wounded at his side, 


The Colonel. Poor fellow! he died in the field at last. He was 
killed at the head of his regiment gallantly storming the heights of 
Rolisa, and teaching the troops of Napoleon in Portugal the first taste 
of that steel which was afterwards to finish their master’s career on the 
plains of Flanders. 


The Rector. In turning over the leaves, I find one document which 
strongly reminds me of the struggle through which we have passed, 
and the extraordinary vigour and virtue by which England was enabled 
to sustain the cause of Europe. It is the letter of our ambassador at 
Vienna, the Hon. A. Paget to the Marquess Wellesley, giving the first 
account of the breaking out of hostilities with Napoleon. The letter is 
brief but intelligent and interesting, if it were for nothing but showing 
Py or hang hostility which we faced when we defied the Corsican. It 
18 —- 
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« Vienna, June 3rd, 1803, 
“ My dear Lord—Lord Whitworth left Paris on the night of the 12th ult. 


And General Andreossi, having been detained some time at Dover, by winds, 
&c. reached it on the 20th. 


I do myself the honour of inclosing to your Lordship the Supplement to 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ containing (as is avowed) the whole of the negotiations, fat 
also the ‘ Frankfort Journal’ of this day, in which your Lordship will fi 
the King’s Message. 

* zi lo now inform your Lordship that within a very few days after the 
departure of Lord Whitworth, instructions and full powers were received by 
Count Woronzow in London, and Count Marcoff at Paris, to make a tender 
of the good offices of the Emperor of Russia; but it is probable that this in- 
terposition will have been offered too late. 


“ The telegraph between Brest and Paris announces a fleet of twelve sail 
of the line and six frigates off Brest. 


“We have not heard of hostilities having actually taken place. The 
king's proclamation for letters of marque, &c., has been issued. 
“ We have, down to this moment, no official accounts of the movement of 


the French troops in Italy. It is rumoured that a considerable body, under 
the command of General Murat, is moving southward. 


“The French are also preparing to take possession of Hanover and the 
maritime towns. 


“The King of Prussia has also made known his intention of accomplish- 
ing the same object ! 


“ Whichever of those powers may effectuate this unwarrantable design 
will act with the connivance of the other; and I am grieved not to find any 
disposition on the part of Austria to oppose either. 


** I have the honour to be, &c.”’ 


The Barrister. A novel, with a dedication to the great luminary of the 
bar! The homage of the man of romance to the man of reality— 
D'Israeli to Lord Lyndhurst. I am glad to find D’Israeli writing again. 


The Rector. 1 am glad to find any man of talent and information 
turning them into the most vivid and various channel for both. It takes 
a hundred years to write a history. It takes a thousand to write a 
science. The world is six thousand years old, and yet men still dispute 
on divinity ; while in three months an eloquent pen and an observant 
eye can create a picture of men, minds, and manners, that may give us 
delight for life. D?Israeli’s “ Venetia’? exhibits the improvement that 
was to be expected from his ability. It is neither the extravagance of 
fiction, nor the common-place of the diary. It is a view of human 
nature under striking circumstances ; an intelligent chart of that half- 
traversed country, the human mind—of filial and paternal feelings, of 
boyish eccentricity and mature self-will, of simple fondness and wild 
passion ; of the head and heart, like the stars of heaven in the beauty 
of a summer’s evening; and of the head and heart, like those stars in 
the storm of a winter’s night, seeming to be driven madly among the 
clouds that sweep across them, yet, in the breaks and fissures of those 
clouds, flashing intenser splendours than in their serenest hour. 

The Doctor. Few conceptions could be more capable, and the fillin 
up of the outline would be worthy of a master-hand. D’Israeli has, at 
least, chosen his hero remarkably with a view to this consummation, 
Byron is the hero—the lay figure on which this clever artist is to hang 
the draperies, and try the lights and shades of his beau-ideal of genius 
and passion. But the volumes exhibit cleverness of other kinds, and 
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among the rest, a number of characteristic descriptions. We thus have 
the divine of the last century :— f 

“Each Sunday Dr. Masham dined with the family ; and he was the only 
guest at Cherbury whom Venetia ever remembered seeing. The Doctor 
was a regular orthodox divine of the eighteenth century, with a large cauli- 
flower-wig, shovel-hat, and huge knee biekion, barely covered by his top- 
boots; learned, jovial, humorous, and somewhat courtly ; truly pious, but 
not enthusiastic; not forgetful of his tithes, but generous and charitable 
when they were once paid; never neglecting the sick, yet occasionally fol- 
lowing a fox; a fine scholar, an active magistrate, and a good shot ; dread- 
ing the Pope and hating the Presbyterians. The Doctor was attached to 
the Herbert family, not merely because they had given him a good living— 
he had a great reverence for the old English race, and turned up his nose at 
the Walpolian loan-mnongers, Lady Annabel, too, so beautiful, so dignified, 
so amiable and highly bred, and, above all, so pious, had won his regard,” 


The Rector. This is certainly a divine of another school than ours: 
Hunting and shooting are not within the present qualifications; but 
the essentials are well preserved—the learning, the manliness, and the 
courtesy are justly done honour to, and until it shall be our fate to fall 
under the sullen revenge and squalid severities of hypocrites, I trust 
that the divine of the Established Church will be distinguished for the 
whole three. To make the character perfect, he wants only one excel- 
lence more—energy : without it he must perish, with it he will inevitably 
be master of the field. 


The Barrister. The boy Byron is well introduced. He comes with 
his mother to return Lady Annabel’s civilities— 
“ A few days after the visit to Cadurcis (Newstead Abbey), When Lad 
Annabel was sitting alone, a postchaise drove up to the hall, whence issu 
a short and very stout woman, with a rubicund countenance, and dressed in 
a style which remarkably blended the shabby with the tawdry. He was 
accompanied by a boy between eleven and twelve years of age, whose appear- 
ance, however, very much contrasted with that of his mother, for he was 
very pale and slender, with long curling hair, and large black eyes, which 
occasionally, by their transient flashes, agreeably relieved a face, the general 
expression of which might be deemed shy and sullen.” 


In volumes which, like these, wander from topic to topic, and from 
country to country, it must be idle to quote extensively. The reader 
should be left to make his own way through this prairie, now resting 
in some spot of beauty, now hurrying through some wild and gusty 
scene, now gazing at its images of natural grandeur, now refreshing his 
spirit with draughts from its founts of fantasy; but some fragments of 
verse are to be found, like images of polished marble, Of those one is 
a stanza on the birth of a first child :— 

“Within our heaven of love, the new-born star, 
We long devoutly watch’d, like shepherd kings, 
Steals into light, and floating from afar, 
Methinks some bright transcendent seraph sings, 
Waving with flashing light her radiant wings, 
Immortal welcome to the stranger fair, 
To us achild is born. With transport clings 
The mother to the babe she sighed to bear— 
Of all our treasured loves, the long-expected heir.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


We have turned from the Drama of late, as from a dreary subject, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. Two events, however, have occurred within the past 
month to throw a grace upon the declining season; and the man a 
either house has resolved, just as he was shutting his doors, to die with dig- 
nity. We allude to the appearance of Schraeder-Devrient at Drury-lane, 
and to the production of Mr. Browning's tragedy of “ Strafford ™ at Covent- 
garden. The public have been rather apathetic, we fear, upon both points, 
and have missed enjoyments of a very high kind. Schroeder's English ver- 
sion of the character of Fidelio ought to have taken the “ willing souls” of 
all classes of play-goers, and lapped them in the elysium of pit, gallery, and box, 
It should have been heard by everybody, and then the critics would have 
been spared the hopeless task of endeavouring to make its excellence com- 
prehended, It embodied the soul of that magnificent music, and spoke to 
the innermost depths of the heart, in a continued succession of the finest 
human emotions. Nor should we, turning to the other house, bestow less 
than the highest praise upon the admirable delineation of Strafford's cha- 
racter by Mr. Macready. It perfectly filled up, with as much delicacy as 
force, the bold, varied, and original design of the author. The powers of 
Mr. Browning were fully recognised in the “ New Monthly ™ soon after the 
first evidence of them (“ Paracelsus”) appeared. “ Strafford” bears out the 
impression then made, and bids us look to its author, as to one who may 
become a liberal, we may add, an illustrious contributor, to our treasures of 
dramatic poetry. Its chief defect as a drama is probably that which the 
poet himself has suggested ,—it is rather a representation “ of action in cha- 
racter, than character in action.” Pym is a splendid portrait; he is a man 
worthy to be the friend of “ lion-Elliott, that grand Englishman.’ To be 
appreciated as a stage-performance, and achieve the triumph as an acting 
drama, which, as a dramatic picture of the mighty spirits of England work- 
ing out their solemn purposes, it has already won, it must be played only to 
audiences of more than average intelligence. It is a work as much above 
the thinking public of the theatre, as the new drama which immediately suc- 
cee led it, is, or ought to be, beneath. “‘ Walter Tyrrell,” however, has some 
pretty poetical spangles glittering upon its suit of fustian, which here and 
there makes its look quite fine ; and has at least served one good purpose, 
by introducing Mr. Elton to the audience at Covent-garden. He infused into 
some of the scenes a noble spirit, and has since played Iachimo and Jaffier 
in a style at once energetic, discriminative, and intellectual. We shall be 
glad to see more of this gentleman at the Haymarket, whither also Mr. Ma- 
cready goes. 


Bree ig om, to» ee 






























































